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EDITOR'S PREFACE 



The biennium just past has been a signifioant period for the history 
of educational progress in Wisconsin. It has been a time of extra- 
activity, from the smallest one-room school to the University and for 
every school worker from the youngest teacher to the S'tate superin- 
tendent. 

The schools of America have been on trial, in the great national 
emergency, as working agents for our democracy. Their product ha^s 
undergone the most severe test to which the results of American 
education have ever been subjected. At the time of our entrance 
into the war we were not quite sure how much more than a mere 
dream in the minds of the men who framed the constitution was the 
American ideal of the right of men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. But the war has shown us clearly and beyond doubt that 
though an ideal yet unrealized for all of us, it is yet a potent ideal for 
most of usi It is a basis for practical achievement for ourselves, and 
a stimulus to nation-wide service for the welfare of the world. 

The world emergency has proved the reality of our emotion, the 
sanity of our intellect. Its demand for quick, adequate thought, and 
for prompt conclusive action, has tested public education with a new 
rigor. It has shown us our strength. It has revealed our needs and 
our weaknesses. But the revelation leaves us unafraid. We have seen 
that our system does create ideals and converts them into living reali- 
ties. Boys and girls, men and women, have met the rigorous test; 
efficient, clear-seeing, quick-aoting. The children in the schools have 
expressed ideals of patriotism and service by serving. This service 
itself has brought to the minds of the entire nation, as to the allied 
nations, an enlarged conception of the function and service of the 
school. We have proved that through it we not only acquire knowl- 
edge, gain technical skill, and develop intellectual power but that we 
create new ideals and clarify old ones. The hour of crisis has shown 
us the value of some things already achieved. It has encouraged us 
in the light of a great need to increased effort for certain improve- 
ments. It has revealed to us other vital needs which must be met in 
a larger way than before if we are to enable our children effectively 
to meet the demands of reconstruction. 

The importance of the present period for education with its stimu- 
lation to growth and its dangers to progress makes It peculiarly a 
time to emphasize whatever real contribution Wisconsin schools have 
made during this biennial period to the better education for democ- 
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racy; to show clearly the several kinds of progress we have made; 
to indicate weaknesses and outline remedies; and finally to consider 
the lines of development to be emphasized for the future. The bien- 
nial report of the state department of public instruction for Wisconsin 
is limited by law to its present length. In determining upon the 
form of report presented in this volume, the editor realized that any- 
thing approximating an adequate ^ summary of the more important 
factors in s-chool development, accompanied by a pointing out of pres- 
ent and future needs, would require at least the space that has been 
accorded. Lack of space precludes the interpretation of additional 
statistical tables and a comparison of certain features in Wisconsin's 
situation, as shown in the tables, with those in other states. .Such a 
comparison would have been serviceable. Additional graphs would 
have added to the clarity of the presentation; it has been necessary to 
indicate comparisons chiefly by percentages except for the 47 tables 
which are used to verify the discussions of school conditions. Lack 
of space prohibits also the inclusion of many records of individual 
counties and cities and as frequent intra-state comparisons between 
counties and cities as desired. However, the annual city and county 
reports and the complete records made therefrom are kept on file in 
the state department of instruction. 

This report is a cooperative effort both by necessity and by choice. 
The editor was asked to become chiefly responsible for it at so late a 
date that but a few weeks, rather than months, remained for its com- 
pletion. It is not possible for one person to prepare such a report in 
its entirety in a few weeks. But even though the entire biennium 
rather than three months had been available for the task, the editor 
would still have believed that this consideration of school progress 
should be the cooperative effort of the entire department which is 
charged with the active supervision of the state system of public 
schools. The man responsible for a given field of work, who is keenly 
interested in the development of that work for a long period, has a 
detailed, concrete knowledge which no other member of that depart- 
ment can possess. He is best fitted to evaluate various elements in 
the development of a given period and to make constructive sugges- 
tions for improvement. It was this belief that prompted the request 
that the several members of the department contribute to the report 
the chapters which are credited to them. The editor wishes to express 
her appreciation of the spirit of cooperation shown by the entire de- 
partment throughout the preparation of the report. Without such an 
attitude the task could not have been completed within the required 
time. 

Inasmuch as the biennial report is compiled from the individual 
records of several thousand teachers and school officers the task of 
making the final figures as nearly accurate as they can be made is 
one requiring careful and persistent follow-up work. An unusual effort 
has been made this year to check and verify the original reports. All 
possible authorities and sources have been utilized in the desire to 
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correct any suspected record. The detailed and accurate knowledge 
of the department supervisors with whom repeated conferences were 
held, aided greatly in reconciling conflicts that frequently occur in 
several records, under different headings, of the same item; for ex- 
ample, the number of teachers. 

Credit for tireless and persistent effort for accuracy must be given 
to Miss Elizabeth Higgins who aided in the compilation of data. Her 
assistance in supervising the work has been invaluable. 

The editor would also acknowledge her indebtedness to the clerical 
assistants wfho aided in the routine work, and to thie many superin- 
tendents whose prompt reports and courteous attention to inquiries 
greatly facilitated the completion of the biennial report. 

Ckcile Wrffe FYkmmino. 
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Educational Construction and Reconstruction 

The public schools of the^ nation are passing through a critical period. 
Before the present war came upon us, we were passing through a series 
of important changes, most of which have been accentuated sharply by 
the war. Two or three of the more important aspects o( the situation 
will be here briefly discussed. 

Ths Teacher Problem 

Notwithstanding all the efforts we were making in Wisconsin to 
train teachers in our training institutions, including certain high 
schools, county training schools, state normal schools, private colleges, 
and the state university, we were succeeding only to a degree. We 
were not turning out enough trained teachers to fill all the vacancies 
that occurred. Worse still, many of those who were turned out with 
diplomas from our training schools were persons of mediocre ability. 
Many, it must be admitted, lacked vision and seriousness of purpose, 
with no intention of continuing long in the business. There has been 
a great scarcity not only of teachers to fill the ordinary positions in 
the cla&sroom, but there has also been a great scarcity of suitably 
trained and capable men and women to fill the larger and more im- 
portant positions, such as state graded school principalships, principal- 
ships in the villages and smaller cities, supervising teachers, county 
superintendencies, high school principalships, and city sup^rintend- 
encies. 

The people at large have seemed to accept this condition of things 
v/ithout much, if any, protest. Many school boards have seemed to 
think that a teacher is a teacher; if she has a diploma from some in- 
stitutioq, or a license to teach she is qualified to fill almost any posi- 
tion and is as good or about as good as any other teacher. 

It is difficult for most people to see that the quality of any article 
of purchase may be steadily deteriorating. It takes a good while for 
the ordinary consumer to discover that his favorite brand of coffee or 
his favorite kind of plow is really not of as good quality as it used to 
be. In the case of teachers' services, there is a presumption to the 
effect that there ought to be, hence must be, a steady improvement. 
Everybody knows that we are spending more money than we used to 
spend in the training of teachers and the assumption that they ought 
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to be improving is perfectly natural. Unfortunately it by no means 
follows. The persons who are receiving the training may» upon the 
whole, be persons of inferior native ability and personality. 

A few years ago the president of a normal school in the East niade 
the remark that in his school the mental caliber of the young people 
who presented themselves for training had deteriorated until it had 
reached a low level. With such students this normal school was not 
able to succeed as it had succeeded in former years. The low mental 
capacity of many of the students prevented them from grasping the 
instruction quickly and easily and also prevented the development of 
enthusiasm and high purpose. Many of his students were apparently 
not much above high-grade morons, in other words, persons who never 
develop in intelligence beyond that exhibited by the average girl in 
her early 'teens. There is no question that such conditions prevail in 
some parts of the East. They are making teachers out of timber that 
may be called hemlock as compared with the white pine and oak of an 
earlier day. The condition in the Middle West is not so acute; but 
we have felt it to a degree, and are in a way to feel it much more 
acutely as time goes on, if something is not done to change the con- 
ditions. 

The reader at this point may wish to know, if such conditions come 
stealing upon us unobserved and without our realizing it, what is the 
root of the trouble? This question can be answered In a single word, 
money. iFrom the country school to the graduate school in the uni- 
versity, with rare exceptions, we have been paying teachers less and 
less money as the years have gone by. But the reader may reply, 
"Have we not been increasing salaries?" Yes, in an extremely con- 
servative and modest way, we have. But the increase in salary has 
not gone on in a way to overbalance the decreasing value of money. 
A dollar, as the reader must knoi^, varies in value according to the 
amount of goods it will purchase. A dollar today will not buy more 
than half as much on the average as it bought a few years ago, but 
salaries have not doubled as they would have had to do, in order that 
they might really have remained the same in purchasing power. 

Business in one way or another is calling loudly to young men and 
women of ability who a few years ago would have directed their 
thoughts toward teaching. Just now, it is needless to say, the war 
situation is calling from the schoolroom scores of men and women, 
many of whom are among our most eflElcient. In the teaching world, 
it takes money to buy the best just as it does in the business world. 
Today there are many school men and women who have reached middle 
life or beyond who af e continuing In the business of teaching be- 
cause of a sincere love for it or because they do not wish to make 
new adjustments. But the ambitious and capable among our young 
people are not looking forward to teaching, — at least not in large 
numbers. 

And yet who among rational men and women would dare to say 
that the future of this country will be safe in the hands of teachers 
and supervising officers whose mental capacity is down to the level of 
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mediocrity? It requires talent in teachers to develop properly the 
native talent of the young, and a nation or people who are unwilling to 
pay for the services of teachers of large native ability and good train- 
ing must content themselves in the future to allow their children to 
come in contact during their most impressionable years with a type of 
mediocrity that falls short of inspiration, insight, and power. There 
can be no question in the minds of thinking people that such a condi- 
tion would ultimately result in a low grade of national efficiency as 
compared with what might have been if a more liberal and inviting 
policy had been pursued with the teaching body. 

We are at a crisis in this respect, even if we eliminate all considera- 
tion of the present shortage of teachers due to the war which we 
assume has now ended. What has here been said could just as truly 
have been said had there been no war, and it can Just as truly be said 
after the war is over. 

Educational Reorganization 

Educational reorganization was going on before the war in many 
parte of the country, and particularly in Wisconsin, with a rapidity 
that was very gratifying to all progressives in education. Of course, 
it must be borne in mind that education is essentially a conservative 
sort of enterprise and not given to violent and sudden changes. Ordi- 
narily it proceeds by evolution, — not revolution. Some of the changes 
that have been in progress for a decade or more are the following: 

Elementary Schools Free to Serve Largest Numher 

The schools have fought themselves free to a large extent from col- 
lege and university domination so that they are now able to study 
their own needs and put into o,peration courses of study and so operate 
the schools as to be of the largest benefit to the largest number, instead 
of making the one end and aim of the school, especially the high 
school, preparation for college and university. 

The High School Liberalized 

The domestic science courses, manual training courses, particularly 
courses that were quite definitly prevocational (if not vocational), 
commercial courses, agricultural courses, and possibly others have been 
introduced. The high school in Wisconsin within a decade has been 
greatly liberalized and has to a large extent shaken off the shackles 
that had previously interfered with the administering of elective 
courses having an immediate practical bearing upon future employ- 
ment. 

The Continuation Schools 

The leading school men of the state united some years ago in se- 
curing continuation and part-time schooling for pupils who drop out 
of school as early as the law permits, or soon after. These schools 
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were developed in the first five years in a manner that was not only 
highly gratifying to those immediately concerned with their develop- 
ment, but in a manner that attracted the favorable attention of the 
entire country. Notwithstanding the fact that Wisconsin was far less 
a manufacturing state than many of the eastern states, speakers in 
meetings of vocational education workers were accustomed to gir^ 
Wisconsin the credit for leadership in the nation. 

I 

Work, of the Schools Less ''Bookish'* 

In both country and city schools there has been a steady effort for 
the past decade and a half at least, to make the work of our public 
schools less "bookish" and to connect up more fully with the environ- 
ment of the children as relating both to nature and to man. It has 
been the effort (so far as it has been possible to induce teachers to 
do it) to teach pupils to use their knowledge as rapidly as it is gained. 
If they are taught rules of health a part of that teaching is the obser- 
vation and practice of those rules. If they are taught about English 
they are taught to use English. If they are taught about parliament 
tary usage they are given experience in parliamentary practice. It 
takes a long time to wean teachers away from the habit of merely 
teaching the contents of a book with the end in view of lodging ma- 
terial in the memory of the student. To teach pupils to use knowl- 
edge is where the "rub" comes as a rule, but our schools have been 
making great progress in the art of actually teaching so that the out- 
come is power to do, to execute. 

Health Progress and Needs 

Our schools have been making headway on health programs though 
the progress was sometimes discouragingly slow. We have made 
persistent efforts during this entire period to secure adequate medical 
inspection of pupils, to obtain dental clinics, and city and county 
nurses. The opposition that such efforts and movements have met in 
the legislature and from lobbyists has been, to say the least, distressing 
from the point of view of those who saw so clearly the great and 
urgent need for such things. While the teaching of hygiene in the 
schools has greatly improved from the point of view of getting chil- 
dren to observe the laws of hygiene, we still have before us a difla- 
cult task in securing the kind of service that might be rendered the 
young by nurses and medical inspectors. It is to be hoped that the 
coming legislature will take radical steps to remedy this defect. Cer- 
tainly we have had an object lesson growing out of the medical in- 
spection of our young men in connection with military service. 

Provision for Exceptional Children 

We have made large strides in the direction of determining the needs 
and providing for the welfare of pupils in our schools who are some- 
what different from the general average. Our schools in the past 
have been planned to educate children in classes of thirty or forty 
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and passing by annual promotion, or in some cases semiannual promo- 
tion, from one grade to another. It must be perfectly obvious to any- 
one that this wholesale dealing with (masses of children with little at- 
tention to their personal and specific needs is a very crude way of pro- 
ceeding. <xradually we are adjusting our system of schools in suoh a 
way as to take better care of those for whom the ordinary course of 
study and the ordinary method of passing from class to class is not 
the wisest or best. We shall always have to educate children in rather 
large classes in our public schools for the sake 0(f economy. Neverthe- 
less many efforts are in progress to make a better grouping of children 
from the point of view of their own welfare than has been attempted 
in past years. 

Need and Economy op Supervision 

We have made strenuous efforts to imiprove the supervision of the 
schools and in that respect have met with some success, although it is 
difficult to convince the people of the need and the economy of the right 
kind of supervision. It is a well-known fact that most teachers are 
not well prepared for their work, and do not plan to make it a life oc- 
cupation. Changes occur with great frequency. This year, for ex- 
ample, about one-third of the teachers in our country schools are new 
in the county in which they are teaching. Not all of these new teach- 
ers are beginners. Some have come from other counties or other 
states, but to a considerable extent they are teaching their first school. 
Think what it means for a county superintendent and his assistants 
to give these people the right kind of help and at the right time and 
in sufficient amount. iSuppose, for example, a well-to-do farmer had 
several farms and each one was managed by a man whom the farmer 
paid a salary for his services. How much attention do you think this 
farmer would want to give in the way of supervision of the men he 
thus employed? If a considerable number were new he would doubt- 
less feel it necessary to see them every few days in order to make 
sure that things were going right; so it would be with a manufacturer 
if he were employing new men in large numbers, especially men who 
had had no actual sho|^ experience. He would find it necessary to 
have a foreman looking after these men very thoroughly; and yet, we 
have in the past in thousands of cases in the State of Wisconsin put 
young boys or young girls into a -school without any previous experi- 
ence in managing a school and have allowed them to go on for months 
without help or suggestion from any source. No man would do a cor- 
responding thing with his horses or cattle or sheep or hogs. Why is 
it we are so careless with our children? The salaries of county super- 
intendents in this state are distressingly low, and the superintendents 
have not enough assistants or helpers to do the necessary work prop- 
erly. Generally speaking, people have no conception of the splendid 
service that could be rendered to the children of a county through a 
proper development of the office of county superintendent. Our super- 
vising teachers have fully demonstrated their worth, but the salaries 
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are too low for present conditions. Every county superintendent 
ought to have a good clerk who is also a stenographer. He ought him- 
self to be on the road most of the time yisiting schools, and he ought 
to have under his direction a county nurse, In addition to skillful 
supervisors. 

Consolidation and High Schools 

The opportunities, particularly of country and village boys and girls, 
to secure a high school education have been greatly extended and im- 
proved within the past few years. The significance of "consolidated 
schools" is that they give better opportunity for instruction in the 
grades and more especially that they offer, in their best type, high 
school facilities. Wisconsin has not made the progress that many 
states have made in consolidation, as that term is commonly used. 
We have, however, made persistent and laborious efforts In that di- 
rection. Our people showed opposition to consolidation to begin with 
that was vigorously hostile. The hostility has worn away and the 
sentiment is slowly changing. We are handicapped in many places 
by poor roads which are often an insuperable obstacle to consolidation 
on any large scale. However, as before stated, the increase in high 
school facilities and the division of labor in grade teaching has gone 
steadily forward in our State Graded Schools and in other types of 
schools. We have at the present time approximately 650 State Graded 
Schools in the state, many of which are doing some high school work. 

Puhlic Interest in Education 

The reconstruction that has been going on, if one may so speak, in 
the minds of the people of the state, particularly in the country com- 
munities, regarding educational matters is a marked feature of our Wis- 
con^n situation. We have held annual school board conventions, at 
least one in every county of the state, for the past thirteen years. At 
these meetings the problem of properly trained and competent teach- 
ers, regular attendance, the value of education, the worth of health, 
the duties of school board officers, the responsibilities of parents, the 
feasibility and value of the consolidation of schools, and scores of 
other practical and valuable topics have been ably discussed. The re- 
sult, especially in the spirit and attitude of the people on educational 
matters, is truly gratifying. 

Growth in High School Attendance 

Attendance at high schools from country communities as well as in 
the cities has grown by leaps and bounds. At the present time about 
45% of the children who graduate from the country school (that is, 
cofiiplete the country school course) enter high schools; while about 
85% of the graduates of the eighth grade in our cities, on the average, 
enter high school. There is coming to be a feeling and a belief that 
all children who are capable of receiving such instruction should have 
high school training. One great difference between a country like 
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PruBsia, for example, and Wisconsin is that in Prussia only about 
one-flfth of one per cent of the graduates of the common schools go to 
any higher institution of learning. Many of them secure a little 
training in the continuation school to fit them for the Job they are to 
hold. A democrary in order to be safe must see to it that the rank 
and file of the people have much more education than can be obtained 
by the time the child is fourteen. Our compulsory education laws in- 
stead of permitting children to drop out at fourteen should not per- 
mit them to drop out >before sixteen, and doubtless in the near future 
this change will be made in our -statutes. 

The Service of the State Department 

Gradually the State Department of Public Instruction \\fis grown and 
improYed so that it is capable of rendering and is rendering very val- 
uable service to the state. It is sometimes distressing to learn how 
little many of our people, even among the intelligent reading public, 
know about the duties, responsibilities, and services of the State De- 
partment. Service is its only excuse for being, and the service ren- 
dered is of a kind, quality, and amount that is difficult to explain to 
people without being offensively laudatory of our own work. .Suffice 
it to say that the growth in the direction of genuine service is such 
as to fill with both surprise and gratification those who have in any 
adequate degree come in contact with it. 

While many more things might be said in respect to changes that 
have been going on in recent years, the larger and more important 
matters have been discussed. It ought to be evident to the reader 
that Wisconsin was getting ready for the war and after the war in an 
educational way ten years ago and more. In other words, we were 
doing the things and planning the things that have proved during this 
war to be largely the sort of things that the public desired of the 
schools during the war period. We have been trying to make the 
schools as satisfactory on the side of practical efficiency and utility as 
we could under the circumstances. It is impossible to classify these 
matters under a single biennial period. They are of a continuous and 
developing nature. A number of new things occurring strictly within 
the past biennial period will be spoken of in other connections. 

The Outlook fob the Futube 

Much in the way of reconstruction remains to be accomplished. It 
is a fact well recognized that throughout the United iStates the actual 
work, of the classroom is far ibelow our highest ideals of efficiency. 
Teaching must always be done by human beings with their many 
imperfections and shortcomings. Nevertheless an increase of 50% to 
100% in salaries would give a tremendous impetus in the direction of 
efficiency in a comparatively short time. It would probably be no 
exaggeration to say that doubling the salaries of teachers would in 
ten years' time quadruple the efficiency. All the common branches 
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would be taught much better and In less time; but the chief gain would 
be in the direction of calling out the latent possibilities, powers, am- 
bitions and high Ideals of the children and youth of the state, an-d 
preparing them for citizenship, and for an efficient and happy life. 
The war has emphasized the value of education as nothing else could 
have done. 

It is perfectly evident that democracies need to spend much more 
money on education than do autocracies. Where people are self-gov- 
erning all must be raised to a level educationally that would be en- 
tirely unnecessary under other forms of government. America has 
been rather slow to learn and to appreciate this fact. Probably we 
have not as yet shaken ourselves free from the European precedent, 
all too common, of cheap schools for the rank and file of people. 

Our program for the future must include, in addition to much higher 
salaries for teachers, at least the following: 

In the accomplishment of these ends nothing is of more importance 
than educational supervision sufficient in quantity and of a high type. 
This will involve more attention to the training of superintendents and 
supervisors in the future. Not only must the rank and file of teachers 
be trained more highly but supervision must be raised to the level 
of a profession with a corresponding preparation as a prerequisite and 
with salaries to correspond. All supervisors should not only be per- 
sons of superior intelligence and personality, but they should, from 
the educational point of view, be at least three or four years of train- 
ing in advance of the persons they supervise. 

1. Far greater attention to the health and physical vigor of our 

people, especially in the schools. 

2. Greatly increased attention to, and effectiveness in, the teaching 

of all that goes to make intelligent and right-minded citizens. 

a. Greater and more intelligent attention to the problems of voca- 
tional guidance. 

4. Greater attention to the fitting of the rank and file of our youth 
for the occupations their interests and natural aptitudes incline 
them to follow. 



CHAPTER I 



WISCONSIN'S SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Geowth 



The phenomenal growth of the high school In Wisconsin which has 
been noted in previous reports has continued during the last biennium. 
Twenty-four new schools have been organized in the two years. The 
following tabulation shows the names and kinds of these schools. 

New High Schools 



Kind 


1916-17 


1917-18 


District ; 


Holcombe 


Bear Creek 




Mishicot 


Eleva 




North Freedom 


Elkhart Lake 




Osseo 


Freedom 


\ 


Reeds ville 


Oilman 




Spencer 


Gordon 




Turtle Lake 


Gran ton 




Wauzelca 


New Aubnrn 
Webster 


Consolidated 


Williams Bay 


Clayton 




W riirhtstown 










Union 


Taylor 


Barkesdale 






Casco 
Laona 



These additions bring the total number of high schools in the state 
up to 377, in which are included 296 districts, 1<3 organized under city 
charters, 65 union and 3 consolidated high schools. This means an in- 
crease in the number of schools during the last decade of approxi- 
mately 40%. All of the old township high schools, of which there were 
3i8 up to January 1, 1918, have now, through a revision of the high 
school law in 1917, been merged into union high schools, since the 
union high school law practically covered all of the privileges and 
benefits formerly provided under the township law. 

The consolidated high school provided for under the laws of 1913 
(Section 496 — 1), though undeveloped for three years after the law 
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was passed has now been organized in three consolidated districts as 
shown above. 

Enrollment and Elimination 

While the number of high schools has been growing the number of 
pupils in high schools has increased with even greater rapidity. The 
total enrollment for 1917-18 was '&2,328 which is an increase of 71% 
during the last decade. The increase of 1917-18 over 19H-17 is 3.6%. 

The number of graduates is smaller than it should be considering 
the number enrolled in the first year. Out of 15,201 pupils entering 
high school in 1913^14 only 7,813 or 51.4% graduated four years later. 
This is shown in Tables 1 and 2. 

From previous records adequate data for making elimination studies 
in high school have been lacking since the enrollment for each year 
of high school was not kept regularly. We now have almost complete 
data over a long enough period to permit a preliminary study, though 
data are incomplete for the year 1914-15. The following table shows 
the data available: 

Table 1 — Distribution of High School Enrollment 



Years 



Freshmen .. 
Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Special 

Graduates.. 



1913-14 



15,201 

10,808 

8,414 

6,835 

368 

6,235 



1914-15 



No data 

7,502 

No data 

6,700 



191&-16 



17,289 

14,322 

9.906 

7,892 

561 

7,054 



1916-17 



17.878 
12.929 
10,366 

8,821 
527 

7.813 



1917-18 



18 686 
11,427 
10.174 

8,572 
552 

7,769 



From this table percentages on elimination may be calculated giving 
somewhere near correct results, though the lack of data for the year 
1914-15 makes it impossible to follow a group of freshmen through a 
full four year period. A more satisfactory calculation will be possible 
with one more year of complete records. 

Table 2 Percentage of High School Elimination 



No. Fre.shmen enterinsr Sept. , 1913 

No. eliminated durinsr Freshmen and Sophomore years 

No. lost durin^r Junior .year 

No. lost durinsr Senior year 

No. firraduatinsr in 1917 

Total eliminated 




Per cent 
eliminated 



34.8 
7.1 
6.6 



48.5 
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Of the 17,289 pupils who made up the fre&hman class in .September, 
1915, 4,360 or 2i5 per cent were eliminated during the first year. Of the 
12,92i9 sophomores, 10,174 or •&9 per cent of the original group were 
left to begin the Junior work according to the enrollment for 1917-18. 
16 per cent were lost during the second year. The total loss for these 
two years was 41 per cent, a larger elimination than the corresponding 
two years' loss, of 34.8 per cent for the freshman class of 1913-14. 

The second year, class in 1913-14 enrolled 10^808 pupils according to 
table 1. Of these 7,054 or 64 per cent were graduated; the elimina- 
tion during the sophomore and junior years being 28 per cent and 
for the senior year 8 per cent. Of the second year group for 1915-16, 
14,322 pupils, but 7,769 or 54 per cent remained for graduation. To 
this large loss of 46 per cent, the sophomore year (1915-16) alone con- 
tributed 27 per cent, a loss equal to that for both the second and third 
years for the sophomores of 1913-14. 

Thus the comparison of the two freshman classes, the one of 1913-14, 
the other of 1915-16, showing an elimination for the latter group of 
41 per cent for the first two years as against 34.'8 for the former, 
would indicate that during the last three years our high schools show 
a decreasing success in holding their pupils for graduation. The study 
of the two second-year groups revealing a three year loss of 46 per cent 
for the one as against 36 per cent for the class of earlier entrance 
would strengthen this belief. 

Buildings and Sanitation 

The ban on non-war construction during the last year has of course 
practically stopped all school building operations aside from the com- 
pletion of buildings well under way. During the year 1916-17, how- 
ever, about 43 new high school buildings were erected. These new 
buildings are for the most part of an improved modern type which is 
practically fire proof. Approved heating, ventilating and water systems 
are usually provided. All such buildings are now subject to the ap- 
proval of the State Industrial Commission whose requirements have 
the force of law. The condemnation law passed by the legislature 
of 1509 has helped a good deal to stimulate the erection of new build- 
ings. 

Due to the holding up of building operations last year there is a 
call for an unusually large building program next year. Many build- 
ings should be abandoned and new ones erected while many more 
should receive extensive repairs. In connection with these repairs 
there are several suggestions of especial importance. (First, all furnace 
rooms should be surrounded by fire proof construction including a fire 
proof door which closes automatically; second, approved systems of 
inside toilets should be provided; third, a water system from a thor- 
oughly sanitary source of supply should be prt)vided wherever pos- 
sible. This system should include bubble fountains on each fioor for 
drinking purposes and connections for an adequate fiushing system for 
the toilets. 
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Qualifications of Teachers 

There is great need for a revision of our present law relating to 
qualifications of teachers for high school work. There has been no 
essential change In the general law for many, years. Graduation from 
the University, from some approved college, or from a normal school 
course consisting of two year's work beyond the high school entitles 
candidates to the license and at the end of two years of successful teach- 
ing to the life certificate for high school teaching. Special licenses 
for manual training, domestic science, agriculture or commercial work 
are granted either on examination or upon completion of a two years* 
special training course in some normal or university. Holders of 
these special licenses are not qualified by law for high school principal- 
ships or for the teachihg of other high school branches except by secur- 
ing a special license for each branch to be taught. Licenses for these 
special subjects must be based either on examination or upon certified 
credits from some approved higher institution. 

I am strongly of the opinion that two years of training beyond 
the high school provides inadequate opportunity for the mastery of 
subject matter and methods of high school work. There ought to 
be added to the present requirement at least another year of training 
and I am convinced from the experience and practice of other states 
that four years is none too much. The move of the Ndrmals of the 
state to provide a three year course for high-school teachers was a 
move in the right direction and it is unfortunate there is question as 
to the legality of this plan. If the Normal Schools are to continue to 
train teachers for the high schools as they have in the past they 
should be expected to provide at least three years of training and 
four years would be still more desirable. Furthermore, the law 
should grant licenses only on completion of the more extended course. 
At present even though the longer course is offered there is nothing 
to prevent graduates of the two years' course securing the license 
and beginning to teach. Furthermore the license permits the teach- 
ing of any high school subject regardless of whether It was included 
in the normal course or not. 

If two years of training is inadequate for general high school work, 
It is still more inadequate for vocational work. The training is sufil- 
cient neither for the vocational nor for the academic studies, especially 
the latter. Much confusion and difficulty have already occurred in the 
state in this matter, especially in the smaller high schools where it 
is necessary to ask vocational teachers to teach other subjects. Still 
more difficulty arises in schools having agricultural departments. 
Here the special teacher must often act both as principal and as di- 
rector of the special course. Again, domestic science teachers have 
in a number of cases been obliged to give up their positions because 
tMey were unable to secure the license for academic subjects which 
they were required to teach. 

Under these circumstances, I recommend that the present law re- 
lating to qualifications of high-school teachers be so amended as 
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to require all candidates for the state license to offer the equivalent 
of four years' training beyond the high school, taken in some normal 
school, university or approved college. iSuch modification should not 
apply to present successful teachers and it should not interfere • with 
granting the state certificate on examination. 

Attention should be called in this connection to the fact that Stout 
Institute at Menomonie has already by legislative enactment extended 
Its -course to four years in order to meet exactly this need. If the rec- 
ommendation here made is carried out it would be necessary to ex- 
tend the course for training high-school teachers in a similar way in 
at least a number of Normal Schools. Certainly the three year course 
for high-school teachers should be placed on a certain basis in all 
the Normal Schools or part of the Normals should provide a four year 
course leading to the degree of bachelor of pedagogy. I am inclined 
to favor the latter plan. 

I would further recommend that four years of training be made 
the basis for the granting of all licenses to teach the special voca- 
tional subjects in the high school. 

The following table shows the distribution of high-school teachers 
in the various training institutions: 

Table 3. — Qualificationa of High- School Teachers 



Institution 



University of Wiscontln .. . 

Normals of Wisconsin 

Collefires of Wisconsin 

Outside universities 

Outside normals 

Outside collefires 

Stout 

State certificates, on exam. 



etc. 



Total . . . 

]^en 

Women. 



1916-17 


1917-18 


688 


• 

674 


760 


833 


436 


304. 


201 


212 


. 57 


51 


156 


165 


170 


148 


188 


339 / 


2,65G 


2,726 


936 


869 


1,720 


1.857 



As seen from the above table the number of men who are teach- 
ing in high schools of the state is just about one-third of the total 
number. The effect of the war in reducing this, number in 1917-18 is 
plainly evident. Previous reports show that in 1900 forty-nine per cent 
of all high-school teachers were men, in 1908 the per cent was ^5.3. 
The figures for 1916-17 show 35.5 per cent. It is not only true that 
the men are greatly in the minority but it is also true that compara- 
tively few of them stay long in the profession. The indications are 
that little has yet been done to solve this important problem and that 
the teaching profession offers little of permanent attraction to the men. 
That this condition should be changed no one who has given th€ sub- 
ject careful thought can doubt. 
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Lnexpebience of Teachers the Greatest Weakness of Our Schools 

Many former reports have called attention to the short time in 
whi€h the average teacher stays in any one po3ition. iSchool boards 
and communities are too ready to let good teachers go and teachers are 
too restless and eager for new positions. In no other profession or 
business could success be attained with such constant shifting. Pre- 
vious reports of the State Superintendent have repeatedly called at- 
tention to this problem and while there may have been some slight 
improvement present reports do not indicate any marked change. The 
following table shows the facts for the last two years: 

Table 4. — Experience of High-School Teachers 





Total Experience 


Local Experience 




1916-17 


1917-18 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1 Year or less 


330 
386 
294 
268 
201 
675 
517 
35 


436 
322 
280 
230 
223 
566 
637 
32 


835 
614 
394 
253 
136 
316 
134 
26 


1.059 


2 Years 


508 


8 •' 


290 


4 ** 


183 


5 •• 


121 


6-10 Years 


283 


Over 11 Years . . . . < 


182 


UnreDOrted 


100 






Total 


2,656 
5.5 yrs. 


2,726 
5.8 yrs. 


2.656 
1.7 yrs. 


2.726 


Median lenfrtli of service. 


1.6 yrs. 





It is evident from this table that 1059 high-sehool teachers or ZS.S% 
took new positions at the opening of the year 191T-18. Of these 436 
or 16% began the year with no experience. What is still more sig- 
nificant is that more than half of all high-school teachers in the state 
have been in their present positions less than two years, while only 
slightly more than half have had over four years of total experience in 
teaching. 

The two most important elements in the solution of this problem 
are the holding of a larger percentage of men in the teaching profes- 
sion and higher salaries. These two really resolve themselves into 
the latter since the chief factor in holding the men Is adequate 
salary. Higher qualifications for teachers is also a factor since this 
has much to do in determining salaries. 



State Aid for High Schools 

The amount of money available in the various appropriations for 
supplying state aid to high schools has long since become too small 
to carry out the original intention of the law. Each of the laws re- 
lating to general high school aid as well as those providing aid for 
special vocational courses fixes the aid as one-half the cost of instruc- 
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tlon up to a certain maximum in each case. Due to the rapidly in- 
creasing number of high schools and also of the special vocational 
courses it has been necessary for a number of years to pro rate the 
amounts provided in the various appropriations. As a result the aid 
to district high s<:hools was cut down last year to 72 cents on a dollar. 
The year before it was 77:5 cents and the year before that 87.1 cent. 
The aid for the special courses in manual training, domestic science, 
agriculture and commercial work has decreased to each school istill 
more rapidly. For the last three years up to and including 1916-17 
the pro rated amount on a dollar has been 80 cents, 6S cents, and 63 
cents. Up to last year it has been possible to give the full amount 
of aid to the union high schools, but beginning with the present year 
this also will have to be cut down. This condition has resulted in 
much dissatisfaction and disappointment on the part of school offi- 
cials and patrons who are led to expect a larger amount of aid than 
can actually be given. Under these circumstances it is urgent that 
larger appropriations should be made available. ^ * 

The application of the law to the special agricultural course Is 
particularly unsatiaCactory. Actual tfarm practice in which each 
pupil carries on some definite productive project under careful super- 
vision has come to be a required part of the work of an agricultural 
course in the high school. Practically all of the states offering spe- 
cial high school agriculturd^l courses are united in this requirement. 
Experience has shown that this practical work cannot be carried 
through successfully without having a teacher employed during the 
summer months. On this account it has now become a definite re- 
quirement for receiving the state aid that the instructor be employed 
for at least eleven months including the months of June and July. 
This, increases the expense of this course. 

•Furthermore, the practical work demanded in^this course is of such 
a nature' that it requires a man of larger training and broader ex- 
perience than most other lines of high school work. This calls for 
a larger salary. The nature of this work is such as to require much 
extra time on the part of the teacher outside of the regular school 
day in collecting material, acquainting himself with farm problems, 
conducting field trips and caring for any projects in operation. This 
kind of work is not open to the competition of women. All of these 
conditibns surrounding this course demand higher salaries in this 
field than in most other lines. 

I would, therefore, strongly urge the wisdom of increasing the aid 
for this course at least another hundred dollars above that granted 
to other special vocational courses. This amount is no more than 
should be allowed for the one purpose of helping schools who have 
this course to provide for the summer supervision by employing the 
agricultural teacher during practically the whole year. During the 
summer the teacher has a great opportunity not only to give adequate 
supervision to the practical work, but also to get acquainted with the 
farmers, study their problems, render help where needed and in short, 
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assume a position of leadership in the community' In all agricul- 
tural matters. 

Revision of High School X^aw 

Many additions and changes have occurred in the laws relating 
to high schools during the last decade. These changes have been 
made on the patch work plan. Much confusion and some actual 
weakness have resulted. Therefore, the whole law was revised at 
the last legislature. Only a few minor changes were made, however. 
Chief of these was the complete abolishing of the old provision for the 
township high school, which had become practically obsolete due to the 
fact that the new union high school law covered all of the former pro- 
vision of the township law. Furthermore, the revision removed a tech- 
nical uncertainty in the township law in the matter of raising funds. 

Again a tendency had developed in some of the newer parts of the 
state to establish union high school districts in which too large a 
territory was included for the greatest convenience and fairness. To 
remove this difficulty the law was changed so as to make the maxi- 
mum territory for such a district 7i2 square miles. 

Another change relates to average attendance in all free high schools. 
The new law requires that no state aid shall be apportioned to any 
such district after it has been in operation four years unless the 
average daily attendance for the year is at least 15 pupils. 

Finally, the provision of the union high school law requiriiig the 
school board to appropriate enough money to meet necessary expenses 
for running the high school for .9 months in case the district fails to 
vote the necessary tax has been extended so as to apply to all free 
high school districts. 

Special Coubses 
Tablb 5. — High School Indu$trial Instruction 



No. of Schools, H. 8 — 
No. of Schools Grade:- 

Total Pupils. H. 8 

Total Pupils, Grades... 
Oost (including ffrade.>) 
Per capita cost 



M.T. 



124 

lo: 

6.431 

8,1J6 

167. 54P 

11.50 



1916-17 



D. 8. 



189 

142 

9,04U 

9.704 

161, SS9 

8.61 



Afirtl. 



94 

38 

3,679 

1,319 

68,094 

18.62 



Com. 



181 



10,648 

174,885 
16.88 



M.T. 



153 

150 

6,404 

7,402 

164,843 

11.95 



1917.18 



D. B. 



206 

188 

9,407 

8,730 

163,208 

8 94 



kgri. 



100 

39 

8.711 

1,108 

69,099 

14.52 



Com. 

—a. 



143 



11.325 
15.71 



These special courses have become more and more practical each year 
and are serving not only as a means of training young people in the 
line of some useful occupation and correlating hand training and con- 
crete experience with the more academic subjects of the currculum, 
but they are also providing most valuable vocational guidance by giv- 
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Ing pupils opportunity to try out their interests and abilities in the di- 
rection of certain fundamental occupations. By ofTering these prac- 
tical courses which make a strong appeal to the boy or girl at this 
period, the high schools have undoubtedly been able to hold an in- 
creasing number of pupils for the completion of the entire high school 
course. 

AORICULTUBB IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Agriculture has had an unusual development in the high school 
during the last two years and especially during 1917-18. Two new 
requirements which have been carried out already in a number of 
schools for several years, have now been made to apply to all the 
schools offering this course. The first requires that the agricultural 
teacher must be employed for at least eleven months including the 
months of June and July in order to provide adequate summer super- 
vision for the project work. The wisdom of this requirement has 
been d^nonstrated by the experience of a number of years. Already 
before this requirement went into effect 48 schools were following 
this plan. 

The second requirement introduces at least half a year of farm 
shop work into the first year of the agricultural course. For next 
year this must include woodwork adapted to the needs of the farm. 
On the year following forge work will also be required. This extends 
the number of units required in the special subject from three and one- 
half to four units-, the elementary science being no longer counted as 
agricultural work, but rather as a part of the general course. Further- 
more, the project work has been counted as a definite and required 
part of each year's work, excepting the last when it has been made 
optional with the pupil. One-half credit per year is counted for this 
practical side of the work, making one and one-half credits for the 
three years. This is required in this course in addition to the regular 
sixteen units required for graduation. At the same time work done 
during the summer vacation is counted for definite credit. 

Again the school agricultural exhibit is now a practical require- 
ment in all the schools. In 1916^17 forty-five schools held such an 
exhibit while in 1917-1'8 sixty-nine exhibits were held. 

The school plot is used in many schools but is not required. Last 
year such a plot was used in about one-half of the schools offering 
this special course. The size varied from a garden patch 60x100 feet 
to a twenty-five acre school farm. 

More careful reports have been called for on the project work during 
the last year than ever before. These reports are collected at the 
dose of the farm season after the exhibit has been held. A detailed 
list of projects assigned and a summary of results for each is in- 
cluded. The summary shows gross and net profits, time devoted to the 
work and number of inspections made by the agricultural instructor 
in each case. These reports collected this year for the first time 
have greatly emphasized the necessity of summer supervision in se- 

2— S. S. 
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curing effective results. Under this plan of reports 216& individual 
projects have been reported from 62 schools. Twenty-three other 
schools are not here included inasmuch as they were included in a 
special cooperative plan to be described in a later part of this report 

An important accomplishment of last year in meeting the problems 
of this field was the calling of the agricultural teachers of the state 
together for a conference at Madison on January 10-12, 1918. As an 
outcome of the meeting a permanent organization was effected under 
the name — "The Wisconsin Agricultural Education Association". 

The practical side of the work was alsp given a great stimulus by 
a special cooperative plan -involving the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the iState Agricultural College and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. By this plan twenty-five of the high school agricultural di- 
rectors were appointed s.pecial club and project leaders for a given 
district. Through federal cooperation each school represented was 
given $250.00 special aid on condition that the director should give the 
work careful supervision during the summer vacation months and that 
an exhibit be held in the fall. The men working under this plan have 
accomplished wonderful results under the patriotic stimulus of the 
war situation. Over three thousand special club projects have been re- 
ported to the State Department from 23 of the 25 schools selected for 
this plan. 

A further stimulus to practical results In agriculture has been the 
Young People's Agricultural Department of the State IPair. This de- 
partment has been given active and enthusiastic support by the State 
Fair authorities during the last few years and rapid growth has re- 
sulted. 

The stock judging has aroused special interest both among the stu- 
dents of the schools and among the stock men of the state. Liberal 
financial aid has been supplied by both the iFair Association and by 
the State Live Stock Breeders' Association. Furthermore, by the aid 
of the Live .Stock Breeders' Association and through a plan of coopera- 
tion between the State Department of Public Instruction and the State 
Agricultural College a State Live iStock Judging Contest has become 
an annual event. This takes place at the agricultural college In Febru- 
ary each year. High schools and county agricultural schools are in- 
cluded and from twenty to thirty teams have competed each year for 
a number of years. 

That these high school departments of agriculture have been made 
more and more practical and efllcient and that they have contributed 
much to the solution of the farm problem can not be doubted by any 
fair minded observer. There is much evidence that larger Interest 
in rural life Is being aroused; that better appreciation of farm oppor- 
tunities is being developed, and that a large number of intelligent 
and well trained young people are going back to the farms filled with 
eager enthusiasm to try 6ut the best methods and develop the best rural 
conditions. Not only are rural pupils going back to the farms but 
many city boys are gaining an appreciation of farm problems and 
are developing habits of thrift and industry through practical ex- 
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perience with animals and plants and through acquaintance with the 
soil. A cansiderahle number of these city boys are even looking toward 
farming as a life occupation. In one city where an agricultural course 
had been in operation for seven years it was found that out of 76 
pupils who had taken work in this course and who had already gone 
out into life occupations 3S, or 47%, had entered some line of agri- 
cultural work. Reports on this i>oint now being gathered from the 
whole state arre not yet complete. However, from 14 reports already 
received mostly from high schools of the rural type, 115 pupils from 
the agricultural courses went out last year to take up farming as an 
occupation. The total number of pupils in these courses was 294. 

The most imiportant needs for this special course at the present time 
Include the following: 

1. Better trained and more experienced teachers. 

2. Higher salaries. 

3. Greater permanence of position. 

4. Less teaching of academic subjects by agricultural teachers. 
The shifting tendency of all teachers has had an especially bad 

effect upon the agricultural course for the reason that the time when, 
changes are made is just in the midst of the season for most of the 
practical work. iFurthermore, acquaintance with the agricultural 
problems of a community and close correlation of the school work with 
the farms, conditions absolutely necessary for successful work in this 
course, require a longer time than most other school adjustments. 
There is great need therefore that contracts with agricultural teach- 
ers should be made for at least a three year .period. Such a contract 
should perhaps have the proviso that it can be terminated at the end 
of any school year by thirty days* notice from either party. However, 
such a contract would have the advantage of putting the presump-tion 
in favor of continuance and would prevent either party considering 
a change except for Very urgent reasons. 

Finally, there has been a tendency in the state to overcrowd agri- 
cultural teachers with too much teaching of other subjects. This has 
been partly because of the close relationship between the agriculture 
and the science subjects of the general course. It should be recognized, 
however, that if the agriculture is to have real practical value, it is 
necessary for the Instructor to give a large amount of time to labora- 
tory exercises, to the collection of material, to practical demonstra- 
tions and' field studies on the farms, and to the projects on the farms 
or on the school plot. He should also spend much time acquainting 
himself with the problems of the community and identifying himself 
with its agricultural activities. This all requires not only a man of 
experience and training but demands also much time outside of the 
daily program of classes. The class program of the agricultural in- 
structor should therefore be lighter than that of other teachers to give 
adequate time for this practical side of the work. 
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Boys' Wobkino Hesebve. 

The schools of the state have played a large part in food production 
during the last year not only through the duh and project work, which 
has heen carried on in connection with the agricultural instruction, 
but in a more direct and quite as practical a w^y by assisting in meet- 
ing the labor problem on the farms. 

The boys of the high schools were called upon to help meet this 
labor emergency. Under the direction of the Assistant .State Super- 
intendent, assisted by the State College of Agriculture and the school 
men of the state, the boys were organized as the Boys' Council of 
Defebse League. Later this organization was merged into the U. S. 
Boys' Working Reserve. Approximately ten thousand boys, most of 
them in the high schools of the state, went out to the farms to assist 
in planting and harvesting the crops. By speeding up the regular 
school work the boys were allowed to go out as fast as their services 
were needed after April lt5th. Special classes were organized in the 
schools for training the boys in actual farm practice, especially those 
who had had no farm experience. A special bulletin on ''Organiza- 
tion and Training of the Labor iSupply in the Public Schools" was 
prepared by this department and distributed to the schools. The bul- 
letin made suggestions for speeding up the regular work and also 
presented an outline of farm practice, covering handling and care of 
horses, milking and caring for cows, use and care of common farm 
machinery, etc. 

This plan not only contributed signally to the production of one of 
the greatest crops in Wisconsin's history, but it also provided a fine 
educational as well ^s patriotic opportunity to the boy and especially 
to the city or town boy, in gaining an appreciation of the farm, in 
getting a useful concrete experience and in secucing valuable training 
in thrift industry and hard work in relation to the most fundamen- 
tal of all industries. , 

Domestic Science. 

(iSee Chapter IV) 

MANUAL TRAINING) 

COMMERCIAL WORK) 



' See Chapter III. 



Modification of High School Cubricula and Methods 

High school courses of study have always been regarded as sub- 
ject to more or less mod4flcation to meet the needs of changing life. 
Problems and demands brought about by the great war have empha- 
sized and hastened such modifications. It is a source of great gratifi- 
cation to this department that the plans we were following and the 
goals we were aiming at seem to have been thoroughly in harmony 
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with and In anticipation of the changes which the war and the re- 
construction period are now emphasizing. 

During the last six months this department has sent out several 
special circulars giving concrete suggesitions concerning changes which 
ought to be considered. Changes of the agricultural course have al- 
ready been discussed. The following suggestions have been made re- 
garding the general high school course: 

1./ Larger provision for an effective program of physical train- 
ing and health. 

2. Plans for more extensive and more vital treatment of citizen- 
ship and Americanization problems from the view point of present 
needs. 

3. Larger and more practical study of modern science from the 
view point of the interests and experiences of young students. This 
should involve greater attention to the applications of science to mod- 
ern industry and invention and less to theory and technical organiza- 
tion of subject matter and laboratory methods. 

4. More attention to domestic science and agriculture in relation 
to home and community needs, a more practical kind of manual train- 
ing and commercial work and especially more attention to social 
organizations within the school which tend to develop Ihe social and 
cooperative spirit and to give power in debate and discussion and in 
the management of deliberative bodies. 

5. Larger provision for development of music and art and all other 
activities which cultivate refined and wholesome means of expressing 
the emotional life. 

6. More effort to point out to young people the nature and problems 
of the various employments, occupations and professions, together with 
the natural and acquired qualifications necessary for success in these 
employments, — in short, more attention to intelligent vocational guid- 
ance that will help young people to find the right place and avoid those 
misfits so common in a society where individual choice plays so large 
a part as in this country. 

Further important modifications in relation to more effective meth- 
ods of administration and instruction have also received marked atten- 
tion within the last two years. First of all, as previously suggested, 
strenuous effort is being made everywhere so to vitalize all subjects 
of Instruction that the work in school may actually function in re- 
lation to the practical problems of pupils and community outside. The 
war situation and the war .problems have helped greatly in this di- 
rection. Current thought and materials have been utilized as never 
before in motivating and giving significance to the work in history, in 
geography and in civics. Inventions, scientific studies and indus-trial 
achievements connected with the war have given new life and in- 
terest to the science study in school. Activities of the Red Cross, 
war savings campaigns, welfare efforts. Boys* Working Reserve, and 
other war activities have aroused a new patriotism and have filled 
pupils with a new zeal in all their school work. This practical stimu- 
lus and motive must not be lost in the future now that war condi- 
tions have ceased to exist. 

Again, the plan of "supervised study" has been developed in a large 
number of high schools. This plan has usually involved a lengthen- 
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ing of the recitation period and an accompanying extension of the 
school day. 

In this connection reference should also he made to the plan of 
lengthening the school year s6 as to provide for a practically full 
year school. This would probahly involve a four quarter plan so 
arranged that pupils might attend the full year or might combine two 
or three quarters' work in school with one or more quarters used as 
vacation or for work in some practical occupation. While such a 
plan might cost more in meeting necessary salaries and expenses for 
up-keep, at the same time, it would overcome what seems now an 
enormous waste when the large amount of capital invested in school 
plants is allowed to lie completely idle at the time of the year when 
it could be most economically operated. 

Another distinct line of progress which has developed largely 
in the high school as well as in the grades is the application of stand- 
ard tests and measurements as a means of judging school progress. 
Of course, it should be borne in mind in this development that with 
the increasing complexity of aims and values which accompanies 
approach to and entrance into high school work, there will neces- 
sarily be more and more results which cannot be reduced to arbi- 
trary standards of measurement. Nevertheless, many results can be 
so reduced and in any case, the application of carefully studied and 
scientific tests even in high school is far more likely to be a safe 
guide to promotion and advance than the largely hit-and-miss per- 
sonal and qualitative judgments which have formerly prevailed. A 
fuller discussion of this topic will be found in chapter IX. 



CHAPTER II 



THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS 
FUTURE IN WISCONSIN 



For any important educational development that is to have perma- 
nent value considerable time and effort must be spent in preparation. 
By their very nature and purpose schools are essentially conservative 
institutions. *For this reason they do not change readily. To effect 
any change at all it is necessary that educational leaders should have 
a clear vision and that they should lay the4r plans long in advance of 
any innovations which they wish to make. 

Preparation roR the Junior High iSchool 

In the state of Wisconsin this work of preparation for the intro- 
duction of the Junior high school has been proceeding without inter- 
ruption for the past few years. In only a very few instances has the 
new idea been embodied in actual organization. In a large number of 
places, however, boards of education and superintendents of schools 
have become convinced that the junior high school offers a much- 
needed opportunity for a reorganization of their schools. They are 
merely awaiting a return of normal conditions In the building trades 
in order that they may undertake the reconstruction of old buildings 
or the construction of new ones in harmony with their new purpose. 
In general it may be said that the attitude of superintendents, princi- 
]{al8, and teachers is so favorable to the Junior high school idea that 
there is good reason to expect a rapid increase in the number of 
Junior high schools in the near future. 

Existing Idea of Junior High School Indefinite 

There is still lack of agreement, however, concerning the definition 
of the term "the Junior high school". In some cities the seventh and 
eighth grades are put upon a departmental basis with or without a 
change in the program of studies and are called "the Junior high 
school". Though it is highly desirable under all conditions to reor- 
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ganlze the seventh and eighth grades, there is strong likelihood that 
if the reorganization of the schools stops with these grades, there will 
he insufficient departure from the methods of the elementary school 
to warrant the application of a new name. The result will he merely 
an improved elementary school. 

Likewise, there are several cities where the term "Junior high school" 
is applied to the first three grades of a six-year high school, although 
these first three grades are not characterized by any special methods 
or any special type of organization that differentiates them from the 
last three grades. The six-year high school is an excellent institution, 
but it is not entitled to call its first three grades a junior high school 
unless they are a distinctive organization with characteristic program 
of studies, methods of teaching, and methods of discipline. The rea- 
son for this disqualification arises from the fact that the six-year high 
school almost surely will do little more than to carry down into the 
seventh and eighth grades the practices which have been associated 
with the senior high ■ehool. 

A Distinctive Obganization 

The only sure way to have a real junior high school is to give the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth, or the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades a distinctive organization. The new organization must recog- 
nize that it has problems of its own quite different from those of either 
the elementary school or the senior high school and it must undertake 
in a systematic way the solution of those characteristic problems. 
There are two good reasons for linking the ninth grade or the ninth 
and tenth grades with the seventh and eighth. The first of these is 
that these three or four grades constitute a group which is much more 
nearly homogeneous than that which the conventional grouping affords. 
The second reason is that the great gap which now exists between 
the eighth and ninth grades will disappear almost wholly when the 
eighth grade no longer is the climax of an educational ladder. The 
objection ' sometimes raised to the effect that the junior high school 
organization will make a gap between the sixth and the seventh grades 
in place of that which now exists between the eighth and the ninth 
loses its force when we remember that in progressive communities 
which have an "age and schooling law" pupils seldom are able to leave 
school at the end of the sixth grade. 

When we say that the junior high school should have a distinctive 
organization, we do not mean that necessarily it should occupy a 
separate building. It is altogether possible to have a successful junior 
high school in the building occupied by the elementary grades, in the 
building occupied by the senior high school, or in a separate building. 
In other words, the success of the organization is not Conditioned upon 
the nature of the building. Experience indicates, however, that the 
likelihood of success is greater when the Junior high school occupies a 
building of its own where it may be wholly free to attack its problems 
without the restraints necessarily imposed by its close physical prox- 
imity to another organization in the same building. 
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There are certain factors of cost which need to be considered in 
connection with providing a building for a projected junior high school. 
Unless the new school can offer to pupils a more liberal program of 
studies than they would have under the conventional system, it will 
fail to fulfill one of its important purposes (Formerly the only kind of 
education that seemed of value was purely academic or "bookish". We 
have learned in recent years that the old idea was narrow and undem- 
ocratic. 

Bnlabosment of Educational Opportunitt 

There is no disposition anywhere among thinkers to belittle the 
priceless value of books in the education of the young by means of the 
record they give of the achievements of the race. Recent theory wishes 
merely to enrich the content of education by including within its 
scope certain elements that books alone do not impart. . We are edu- 
cated not only by means of books but also by contact with our fellow 
men, by contact with and manipulation of things, and by the activities 
in which we engage. The junior high school is committed definitely 
to this enlargement of educational opportunity. To provide this en- 
largement means increased expense of several kinds. It means among 
other things larger equipment and more numerous opportunities for 
expression. Shops and laboratories, rooms for art, and drawing, and 
music, and gymnasiums for physical training are all needed to fulfill 
this larger purpose. It is not reasonable to expect a small community 
to provide these additional facilities for a small junior high school in 
a separate building. Considerations of economy alone decree that 
these additional facilities shall be made available for the use of the 
other pupil-groups in the community. The same considerations re- 
quire that the junior high school shall occupy the building used also 
by the elementary grades or that used by the senior high school. 
Since public opinion is already prepared to support generous equip- 
ment and facilities for the senior high school but not yet so ready to do 
the same for the elementary school, the writer considers that in 
view of the welfare of all the children in small communities it will 
be well, wherever local conditions will permit, to put the junior high 
school in the building to be occupied by the elementary grades in order 
that the elementary children may share in the advantages which this 
combination makes available. Larger communities having sufficient 
financial resources for the purpose will do well for the reasons already 
given to provide separate buildings and separate equipment for their 
children of junior high school age. 

In connection with this matter of expense it should be said that in 
the state there are many small communities where the number of 
pupils who would take a four-year high school course is altogether too 
small to warrant the establishment of a senior high school. At the 
same time these communities are entitled to the advantages of the best 
possible instruction for their children until such time as these chil- 
dren are of sufficient age to make it safe for them to go away from 
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home for their advanced work. The junior high is admirably adapted 
to meet the needs of communities of small size where the four-year 
high school can not be established. For example, many State Graded 
Schools are situated in places where the expense of organizing a senior 
high school Is prohibitive. These iState Graded Schools might very 
well adopt the junior high school plan for their seventh, eighth, and 
ninth, or for their seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades In order 
to secure for their pupils a type of education which promises to reduce 
/ elimination and to meet the social needs of the communities in a 
more adequate way than it is possible to meet them at present. The 
experience of Vermont in organizing junior high schools in small 
communities is gratifying evidence of the value of these schools to 
country districts as well as to cities. The testimony on this point Is 
as follows: "As organized in Vermont, the junior high school covers 
four years, or the grades usually Included 'in the seventh and eighth 
years of the elementary school together with the first two years of the 
high school. This so-called six-four-two plan may or may not be de- 
sirable in all communities. It is satisfactory for the small com- 
munities of Vermont because it brings at least two years of high school 
education close to the homes of the boys and girls and represents 
about the maximum that these schools can do effectively without addi- 
tional teachers and a consequent expense that would be i^rohibitive."* 
The Question of expense, however, is by no means the only ques- 
tion to be considered in connection with the establishment of junior 
high schools. The fundamental question concerns the program of 
studies, the methods of teaching, and the social purposes of the school. 
Indeed, when a community becomes convinced of the real values in- 
herent in the new school by virtue of the new opportunities which it 
affords and the new appeal which it makes to the interest of the chil- 
dren, the question of expense is likely to become quite secondary. 
Communities usually are willing to spend additional money when they 
know that they will receive adequate returns. 

An Excellent Investment 

Although the junior high school movement is quite new, there is 
already sufficient experience to prove that the public receives vastly 
more in return than it spends. All too frequently our schools have 
emphasized the "deferred values" of education. They have inculcated 
the idea that they were preparing children for the experiences of adult 
life. It is altogether fitting and proper that "deferred values" should 
'-^' come within the purpose of the school. They should not, however, 

be the exclusive purpose as so often they are. The junior high 
school does not make this mistake of undue emphasis. On the con- 
trary it recognizes that boys and girls have a life to live in the 
present and that the more they find opportunities for the satisfaction of 



*lCilo B. Hiltegas— "The orfiranlzatlon of Junior high schools in small eommuiiities." 
In Teachers College Record, XIX: 4 (September, 1918), p. 337. 
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present interest and for the expression of social impulses character- 
istic of their age, the more likley they are to enter upon adulthood 
with joy, with zeal, with sharpened intellect, ,and with the will to 
serve. This is a social purpose which is finding its reward in the in- 
creased school attendance that the Junior high school has been able 
to secure. 

New methods of teaching, also, have a tendency to hold children In 
school. The Junior high school seeks to break down the practice of 
teaching pupils en masse by having smaller classes, by giving more 
attention to the needs of individual pupils, and by teaching children 
how to study instead of merely assigning lessons which the pupils are 
expected to learn at home and to report upon in memoriter fashion the 
next day. There is much reason to expect that one of the big con- 
tributions of the Junior high school to educational progress will be in 
the direction of improving the methods of teaching. Certainly no 
superintendent should undertake the organization of a junior high 
school without making every effort to incorporate the results of the 
excellent methods which Aome of the best schools of the new type 
have developed. 

The real Junior high school will have also a program of studies 
Quite different from that which has been offered heretofore to pupils 
of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Experience has not gone far 
enough as yet to enable us to decide whether pupils should be given a 
choice of curricula with rigid requirements within each curriculum; 
whether they should have free election from a large program of 
studies; or whether there should be a common oore of required studies 
for all, with limited elections beyond. The time is not ripe for any 
dogmatic assertions in this connection. The best that can be done at 
the present time is to suggest a practicable plan suitable for incor- 
poration in most schools that are of sufficient size to make the experi- 
ment. Very small schools will need ta offer a somewhat more re- 
stricted program. 

In order to meet the needs of the immediate future the Department 
of Public Instruction has formulated the following: 

Program of Studies fob Junior High Schools 

Grade VII, ' 

Subjects Hours per week 

Physical Training and Hygiene 5 

English 5 

Mathematics 3 

General Science ) 

Agriculture \ * 

Social Sciences 

(History, Geography, Civics) 4 

Industrial Arts (for boys) 

(With Freehand and Mechanical Drawing) 8 

Household Arts (for girls) 

(With Freehand Drawing and Design) 8 

Music 1 

Total 30 
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Grade VIII. 

Subjects Hours per u^eeh 

Physical Training and Hygiene & 

ESnglish • • •• ^ 

Mathematics 3 

General Science 3 

Social Sciences 5 

Industrial Arts (for boys) 

(With Freehand and Mechanical Drawing) 8 

Household Arts (for girls) 

(With Freehand Drawing and Design) 8 

Music 1 

Total 30 

Grade IX, 
Required Subjects Hours per week 

Physical Training and Hygiene 5 

English 5 

General iScience 3 

Social Sciences 5 

Drawing or Music ' 1 

Elective Subject^ (11 Hours to be filled) Hours per week 

Accounts 2 

Agriculture 10 

Bookkeeping 10 

Design 2 

Draxhatics 2 

Drawing 1 

Foreign Language ■. 5 

Household Arts (for girls) 10 

Industrial Arts (for boys) 10 

Mathematics 4 

Mechanical Drawing 2 

Music (Appreciation) 1 

Music (Choral) 1 

Music (Orchestra) 1 

Salesmanship 2 

Public Speaking 2 

After^th&War Requirements 

In this program Physical Training and Hygiene, Elnglish, Natural 
Science, and the Social Sciences are required of all students in all 
grades. This requirement is in accord with the lessons which the war 
has taught us. We must expect everywhere in the next years an In- 
creasing demand for the incorporation of these fundamental subjects 
in the work of the sch6ols. The departure from former practice In 
resipect to foreign language and mathematics is |)elieved to be like- 
wise in harmony with the best recent opinion. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the suggestions are offered in a merely tentative 
way until such time as more positive opinions founded upon scientific 
experimentation can be offered. Modifications to meet local conditions 
may be made very easily without impairing the general harmony of the 
program. For example, a foreign language might be offered In the 
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seventh and eighth grades in place of part of the requirement of House- 
hold Arts and Industrial Arts. 

/ EXTECTATION 

In respect to the junior high school the work of the past few years 
in Wisconsin has been for the most part a study of the problem and a 
preparation of public opinion. The time has now arrived for the pro- 
jection of our ideas into practice. It seems likely that when the time 
for the next biennial report arrives, the junior high school chapter will 
be able to record the successful experence of many schools. 
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CHAPTER III 



INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



L MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL WORK 

The future development of manual training work depends upon the 
broadening and the offering of courses other than those in woodwork 
and drawing. It is altogether too narrowing to have woodwork and 
drawing alone offered in our Junior and Senior high schools. The 
type of work,— including woodwork and drawing,— that is particularly 
suited for and will offer a real industrial foundation for junior and 
high school boys is one that will offer an opportunity to work with 
metals and is what might be called a general metal course. This gen- 
eral metal course should include sheet metal work, light plumbing 
work, electric work, machine shop practice, forge work, gas engine and 
automobile construction and repairs. There is undoubtedly an urgent 
need for such a course in our high schools. 

Cement work should be in all country high schools. It should be 
considered as part of the woodirorking course. 

Metal work can be installed in our schools at no greater cost than 
woodwork. A good sized room might well be devoted to it This room 
could contain all the equipment necessary to teach general metal work. 
This equipment would include two or three forges, a bench for metal 
work, some equipment for sheet metal, plumbing, electrical work (suf- 
ficent for three or four students, depending on size of classes) , founda- 
tions for gas engines, and space for an automobile. The class could 
be so rotated and the work so arranged that all members of the class 
would be able to do some work on each particular equipment. 

General Industrial Training versus Narrowly iSpecialized Work 

It is significant that the War Department is calling for men with a 
general industrial training rather than those who have had a narrow 
training in one particular line of work. It is true, of course, that 
there is a call for specialized work but nevertheless the call for men 
with the general training is much more urgent. A man with a general 
training can be easily developed in a particular line of work. This is 
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not true, however, of the man who has had a narrow industrial train- 
ing in perhaps one highly specialized type of work. 

The future industrial supremacy of the United iStates will depend 
largely on the work of the schools. It is essential, therefore, that we 
offer a broad industrial training in our grades and high schools that 
will serve as a solid foundation on which to build any future calling 
or vocation. Such a course should represent a broad general knowl- 
edge of industrial and vocational practice. 

Construction of Equipment fob War Organizations 

The manual training departments in most of our schools have been 
engaged at one time or another during the past two years in construct- 
ing equipment necessary for organizations such as the Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A., and others connected with war activity. This equipment 
consisted in the making of packing cases, benches, tables, bedside trays, 
etc. Industrial methods were used in preparing this equipment, result- 
ing in a high standard of workmanship. This type of work lent a 
democratic atmosphere to the manual training departments. Every 
worker had the feeling that he was making and doing something worth 
while, not for himself or for personal gratification but for others, 
thereby laying the foundation for real democracy. 

Productive Group Work 

There has been a decided trend in manual training away from a 
formal type of individual work or problem towards group and pro- 
ductive work. This is a very desirable departure from a type that in 
the past has been overemphasized. Much equipment for the school 
system has been and is now being made in our manual training de- 
partments. The best commercial practice, in so far as school equip- 
ment and school conditions will permit, has been used in this produc- 
tion work. 

The war has brought home to our industrial department new possi- 
bilities. Such work as has been undertaken for the Red Cross and 
other associations would have been thought out of place and impos- 
sible two years ago. A spirit of service, of sympathy, and of sacrifice 
has been developed in our industrial work. It has been found that a 
real joy can be obtained in helping others. 

Need for Better Training of Teachers 

Industrial work is offered in very few county training schools. Yet 
there is a need for a strong course in this type of school. Graduates 
of these schools in many cases are expected to teach industrial work in 
common schools without any training in the work. We would, hold 
up our hands in dismay if a teacher were to attempt to teach history 
without having had previous training in history, but often wfe expect 
a teacher to teach industrial Work without having had any previous 
trainlhg. 
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The war has not been without its effect on manual training work. 
Thirty schools have had to give up manual training this year on ac- 
count 0(f being unable to obtain teachers. 

Types of Industrial Work in Our High School and Grades, 1917-18. 

Number of schools offering drawing and woodwork and cement 

construction 11 

Number of schools offering drawing and woodwork and metal work 13 
Number of schools offering drawing and woodwork and forge work 15 
Number of schools offering drawing and woodwork and electric 

work , , .... 2 

Number of schools offering drawing and woodwork and printing 

and book binding 4 

Number of schools offering drawing and woodwork and machine 

work 10 

Schools Offering Industrial Work 

Number of high schools and grades offering industrial work 15S 

Number of teachers giving full time 140 

Number of teachers giving part time 26 



Total number of teachers 166 

Requirements 

The minimum time requirements for industrial work in the seventh 
and eighth grades is eighty minutes per week. In the high school the 
requirement is three hundred and fifty minutes per week for two 
years. While in each case this represents the minimum requirement, 
it is urged that more time be given to this work. 

Commercial Work 

Number of schools offering commercial work 143 

Number of special teachers giving full time 146 

Number of teachers giving part time ^ 80 



Total number of teachers 226 

3 — S. S. 
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FiouBE 3.- — This house was built hy the manual training department 
of the Chippewa Falls schools. 
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2. COUNTY SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE AND 

HOME ECONOMICS 



At the time of the last report there were seven of these special 
schools located in the following counties: Wood, La Crosse, Marinette, 
Dunn, Racine, Marathon and Milwaukee. At the close of last year the 
one at Wausau, Marathon county, was discontinued, leaving six still 
in operation. 

The attendance as a whole has shown no very marked tendency 
either of increase or decrease during the last five years. The figures 
from reports indicate a small decrease during the last two years, but 
this is probably accounted for largely by the war conditions which 
are likely to affect these schools more directly than others. The total 
enrollment in all the six schools in operation last year for the years 
1913-14 to 1917-18 is as follows: 498, 505, 52'7, 450, 386, successively. 
It should be born in mind in fairly considering these figures that 
they show only students in regular courses and do not Include at- 
tendance at numerous short courses and adult classes which have 
been carried on both within and outside the school. It may perhaps 
be truthfully said that attendance has not grown as it was hoped by 
advocates of the schools and that this fact has been especially em- 
phasized on account of the large amount of money which has been 
expended for equipment, for instruction and for other needs of the 
school^, and because of the large amount of aid which has been fur- 
nished by the state. 



Rescflts Obtained 

On the other hand, it cannot be doubted by any fair observer that 
these schools have accomplished a large amount of valuable work, 
both among the students in regular attendance and among the farmers 
of the counties represented. 

The original idea connected with these schools was that of a dis- 
tinctly vocational school offering a two years' course beyond the eighth 
C^ade and leading its pupils directly to the occupation of farming. 
Accordingly, without exception two year courses were established at 
first in all the schools. However, it soon became apparent that neither 
pupils nor parents were wholly satisfied with such a course unless it 
articulated closely with the regular school system, so that pupils could 
go on to high school or even to the university if they so desired. 

The following table gives the data on these schools: 
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Furthermore, it is apparent that the best vocational training for the 
farm would not be provided when a pupil, after putting in two years 
at a county agricultural school in a decidedly agricultural atmosphere, 
finished out his school training in a high school with distinctly urban 
spirit and surroundings. A moment's thought will show that the 
location of most of the agricultural schools would tend strongly in 
this direction. 

Largely for these reasons including also the desire for larger at- 
tendance, several of the schools proposed, a few years ago, the idea 
of a four year course which should give the equivalent of a high 
school course and which should admit to higher institutions. Such 
courses were approved and introduced into three of the schools. 
However, this change has not resulted in any marked tendency 
toward increase of students, though I think, on the whole, the effect 
has been good. 

However, the four year course did not result in conditions wholly 
satisfactory to the county authorities and a year ago in two of the 
three schools a change was made back to the two-year course. This 
plan has now been nominally in operation for a year under new prin- 
cipals in both cases. These principals after a year's careful study 
of conditions and needs in their respective communities have both 
announced the judgment that patrons will not be satisfied with the 
two year course. So far, therefore, at the present time, one school 
at La Crosse is offering the four year high school course; four 
schools have from the beginning offered the two year course; and two 
schools at Menomonie and Milwaukee after changing to the four y^ar 
course and then back to the two are of the opinion, at least so far 
as the principals are concerned, that a four year course should be of- 
fered. One school at Wausau giving the two year course has now 
been permanently discontinued. 

Two of the schools, at Marinette and Grand Rapids, have been de- 
veloped in connection with the county training schools for teachers 
of the respective counties. There have been some advantages in favor 
of this plan. First, it lessens considerably the necessary expense in 
establishing a school and makes it possible to begin in a smaller way 
at first, enlarging as needs develop. Again, there is much in common 
in the aims and ideals of the two kinds of schools. Both call for the 
meeting of rural problems. Further, many advantageous correlations 
of work are made possible and much duplication of equipment is 
avoided. Likewise, the pedagogical purposes and ideals of the county 
training school are likely to have a decidedly helpful effect upon the 
efficiency of the teaching in the agricultural school. Finally, exten- 
sion work throughout the county is carried on advantageously by a 
cooperative plan between the two schools. On the other hand, the 
apparent per capita annual cost does not seem to be greatly reduced 
by this plan nor have larger numbers been led to enroll. 

F^om what has been said it appears evident that the special problems 
of the agricultural schools are by no means uniform. Neither is it 
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fair to judge them entirely by their attendance or by their per capita 
cost. The fact, however, that they have not fully met expectations in 
attracting an increasing number of young people by their exceptional 
opportunities for agricultural training, notwithstanding the large 
amount of both state and local aid they have received, offers at least a 
problem for careful thought and constructive suggestion. 

The attitude of this department hitherto has be^n that of allowing 
these schools the greatest freedom and latitude, consistent with the 
distinct provisions of the law, in working out their own problems 
and in developing such a program as seemed wise to local authori- 
ties. This has seemed especially reasonable both because the schools 
were comparatively new in the state and because the men in charge 
have almost without exception been men of conspicuous ability, ex- 
perience and training in this particular field. 

Future Development pF These ISchools 

During the last year, however, one of the state supervisors has 
given special attention to the study of these schools. As a result a 
number of rather definite conclusions have been reached regarding the 
guiding principles which ought at least to be kept in mind in the 
future development of these schools. 

Larger Vocational Opportunity 

First of all, recognizing fully the large amount of valuable work 
which these schools have accomplished, it yet seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that they ought to furnish a vocational opportunity in agriculture 
to a much larger number, including not only young people from the 
farms, but also many from neighboring cities such as Milwaukee and 
La Crosse. 

Close Relation With High School 

iSecond, it is believed that the plan of work in these schools must 
be so related to the regular public school system, that the door will 
always fijei kept open by wMch pupils who desire to do so may go 
from the agricultural school at any time into the regular system vnth- 
out serious loss of time or credit. The American public will never be 
satisfied with any special school of secondary grade which does not 
offer free opportunity for further schooling to all who desire it or 
which predestines all of its pupils to any particular occupation. Fur- 
thermore, no tendency in education has been more marked in recent 
years than the demand for at least the opportunity of a high school 
education for all boys and girls. 

In view of these considerations it is believed that the primary 
problem of these schools does not involve a two year course or a course 
of any particular length, though it is probable that all the schools 
should continue as in the past to ofter a two year course leading to some 
kind of diploma for those who cannot or do not care to go further. 
It seems desirable also for reasons' already discussed that at least 
some of the schools should offer the equivalent of a high school 
course for all who are able to complete such a course. By arrange- 
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ment with surrounding high schools it should be possible for gradu- 
ates of the two year course to receive credit so as to be able to se- 
cure the high school diploma in two years of further work. How- 
ever, unless it has been decided that such pupils are better fitted for 
some other occupation than farming, they should be encouraged to 
continue with the four year course at the agricultural school, rather 
than to go on in some high school which provides little of an agri- 
cultural atmosphere and from which they are much less likely to go 
back to the farm. 

Winter Tebm Course 

The winter term law was passed first in 19 IS and was later amended 
in 1915, so as to provide state aid for a larger number of schools. 
The idea of this law was to stimulate the establishment in connection 
with the high schools of short winter term courses for pupils who 
could not attend school for the full year, or who were not prepared to 
enter regular high school classes; in other words, to provide a kind 
of continuation school for pupils, especially those in the country, who 
had for one reason or another dropped out of the regular school sys- 
tem. A special teacher is required to give his full time to the problems 
of this course and the state agrees to pay two-thirds of this teacher's 
salary up to a maximum of $&00 for any one school. .Seven such 
courses were established the first year and eleven the second. For 
the last two years the data relating to these courses is shown in the 
following table: 

Table 7. — Winter Term Course 
1916-1918 
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Total 




$2,495 


39 


40 


79 


64 


45 


590 


$1,555 










Ellsworth 


18 
18 

18 
18 


630 
360 
650 
450 
405 


7 
8 
6 
10 
8 


14 
9 
9 
3 
5 


21 
17 
15 
13 
13 


17 
10 
14 
11 
12 


19 
3 
4 

10 
9 


314 
56 
72 

"'148 


420 
240 
325 
300 
270 


17 


Neillsville 


17 


New Lisbon 

Osceola 


17 
17 


Prairie du Sac* 


18 



1917-1918 



Total 




SI, 918, 25 


42 


25 


67 


52.1 


46 


756 


$1,345.50 


84.4 








Ellsworth 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


360.00 
360.00 
450.00 
405.00 
343.25 


8 
11 

4 
10 

9 


6 
5 
5 

9 


14 

16 

9 

10 
18 


11 

10.6 

8 

8 
14.5 


14 

9 

8 

10 

5 


246 
115 
144 
180 
71 


240.00 
240.00 
300.00 
270.00 
295.50 


15 


Nelllsvllle 

New Lisbon 

Osceola 


15.8 

16 

16.5 


Patch Grove 


21.1 



* Prairie du Sac discontinued and Patch Grove substituted in 1918. 
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The work of these courses has undoubtedly been very valuable. 
However, the number of schools that have tiried the plan has been 
somewhat less than was expected. Yet it should not cause surprise 
that schools after starting this course have not kept it up perma- 
nently. In the first place, many of the pupils who have entered 
the course have been able to make adjustments so that they were 
able to enter regular high school classes and they have continued in 
the regular course. Again, the supply of pupils for such a course is 
likely to grow rapidly less in any community after the course has been 
in operation for two or three years and those interested have com- 
pleted the course or entered regular high school work. Nevertheless, 
such a course ought to furnish a valuable opportunity to many more 
communities than have yet availed themselves of it. The state ap- 
propriation provides funds for fifteen schools, whereas during the last 
two years but five courses have been in operation. There is oppor- 
tunity therefore for ten more schools and it is to be hoped that the 
full benefits of the law may be made use of in the future. 

•Such a course needs some preliminary effort in any community to 
bring its benefits to the notice of the people. High school prin- 
cipals, especially those in rural regions, are urged to consider the 
possibility of starting this course. It should be noted that the state 
provides for a large per cent of the necessary expense. 



CHAPTER IV 



DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND HOME MAKING 



In former times the majority of people who argued about the value 
of domestic science work in the schools put forth one question which 
was supposed to carry a weight of meaning — "Is it cultural?" Today 
many of the same people are asking the questions — "Is it practical?" 
"Does it function?" And home economics people are realizing that 
it was easier to answer that first question in the early days than to 
answer the insistent, pertinent questioning of people who now expect 
to see every institution of public service in the country actively en- 
gaged in doing something that counts directly or indirectly towards 
the great task of war and the period of readjustment that must follow. 
Domestic science teachers are just beginning to realize their new and 
greater responsibilities — greater because in former times they were 
permitted to teach as though their subject were in a water-tight com- 
partment, whereas now they are challenged to do that same teaching 
in active relation to its native environment, the home. 

Home Making Our Aim, Not Mere Cooking and Sewing 

It seems to be the general impression that the aim of domestic 
science work in the public schools is to teach girls to cook and to sew 
and nothing else. Our aims may have been thus interpreted, but this 
interpretation falls very short of meeting the ideals set forth by those 
most interested in thd* progress of domestic science in the public 
schdols. To teach only cooking and sewing in our domestic science 
classes gives our students a misconception of the profession of home 
making, which as a matter-of-fact requires as much versatility and- 
ibreadth of view as any profession in which men or women are en- 
gaged. In order that the students may appreciate home making as a 
profession, it is necessary to enrich our courses of study to the end 
that all phases of home making are included. Instead of two distinct 
courses, one in cooking and one in sewing, elected by different groups 
of students as is now the case, the cooking and sewing should be in- 
cluded in a well-rounded course which would cover such subjects as 
personal and household accounts and the budget, laundry work, sanita- 
tion in the home and the community, hygiene, both personal and civic, 
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hygiene and selection of clothing, and fundamental principles in the 
care and feeding of children. 

Why should we single out cooking and sewing and emphasize them 
to the neglect of subjects as important as these mentioned? This may 
be answered by the simple fact that it is easier to teach lessons in- 
cluding mere cooking or sewing processes than this type of discus- 
sion lesson involving as it does much reading and study on the part 
of the teacher. But if the domestic science work in the public schools 
is to take its place in the community as an active influence for better- 
ing home conditions, our methods and courses of study must be en- 
riched to meet our increased opportunities. 

Making Domestic Science Count in the Home 

The most successful means of making domestic science training carry 
over into the home is the teaching of the subjects included in that 
term — ^by means of the home project method." This method has been 
used widely and with great success in agriculture. Domestic science 
teaching, embracing as it does all phases of home activity, is equally 
well adapted to the use of this method. Some of these projects will 
necessarily need to be performed In the home and some form of school 
credit may be given if desired, whereas others can be perfoimed In 
the school, care being taken by the teacher to provide home conditions 
as far as possible. The practice apartment or cottage is one means 
that has been used to provide these conditions. In some schools in 
the state of Indiana they are building small kitchens for class work 
which are reproductions of the approved type of home kitchen found In 
the community, stressing of course the most convenient and service- 
able equipment. By this method the home kitchen is made the unit 
of construction, the units being repeated as often as the number of 
pupils demand. The equipment should be simple, planned to put the 
girl on working terms with the kitchen at home. The rooms are 
built with only three walls, the fourth side being open on a hall. By 
this arrangement one instructor can supervise the work in a number of 
kitchens. The kitchens are planned to accommodate four or five girls. 
This type of equipment has been used successfully in the New Bed- 
ford Industrial School, New Bedford, Massachusetts, and the Board- 
man Apprentice Shops, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Community Projects 

Worth-while projects with unquestionable practical value can be 
and have been carried on in the usual cooking and sewing laboratories. 
Specifically, in the spring and fall of this year the cooking classes in 
many schools have canned and preserved for the people in the com- 
munity, who furnished the food and jars. 

In raising money for Red Cross and relief, the cooking classes have 
held food sales. Twenty-two cities report that they serve warm 
cafeteria luncheons for their students at noon. Of this number 19 in- 
dicate that the pupils of the home economics classes do the work of 
preparation and. service of the luncheon. 
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Relating Class Work to Actual Home Sittuitions 

The great improvement in method in the above mentioned projects 
lies in the opportunity whch they offer for handling food in family 
size portions and even larger quantities. The constant use of the in- 
dividual quantity in cooking brings with it associations unlike those 
produced by preparing the same dish in family quantities. A mother 
visiting the cooking class in a city school was asked by the teacher 
if her daughter ever practiced cooking at home. The mother answered 
with a smile, "Yes, Mary made some apple sauce one day out of one 
apple. Now I don't see any sense in that." Nor did the teacher see 
any sense in that as a matter-of-fact. 

The incident is worthy of note in that it is a reflection on the method 
which fails to present each lesson from the standpoint of the home 
situation even though the amount of food cooked must be small. This 
can be accomplished by such direct application as would be brought 
about by the following questions: 

How many are there in your family, Mary? When you make apple 
sauce for supper some evening, how many apples will be required? 
What kind of apples? How much sugar? What pan shall you use? 

This method of application or similar metl^ods tend to make the 
right kind of home associatons. In some schools the teachers have 
solved the problem of the cost of materials for large quantity cooking 
by taking orders for certain cooked products from housej^eepers in the 
community. .The noon lunch served to a group of teachers is another 
way of meeting this difficulty. Domestic science teachers would be 
more favorable toward having their classes provide noon lunches for 
the teachers if this could .be counted as class time and not mean extra 
hours for the teacher. This could be arranged as one project for the 
cooking class by giving a series of eight or ten luncheons in succession. 
The time and energy of the teacher could be safeguarded by having 
the class meet for one hour before noon and by counting the noon hour 
as one class hour for the duration of this project. This could be 
worked out on the cafeteria plan or with table service or both as suited 
to the convenience of the teacher and the possibilities of the equipment. 

Home Credit Cards 

Home project work will never be a complete success until the 
mothers of the students are aroused to some active interest in what 
the teacher is trying to accomplish. For the best planned home project 
cannot be performed if the mother refuses to allow her daughter to 
work in the kitchen, because she feels as most mothers do that she 
herself can do the work in half the time. The cooperation of the 
mothers must be enlisted in this cause and they should be given to 
understand their responsibility toward this very necessary phase of 
their daughters' education. They permit their daughters to practice 
upon the piano in order to profit by a piano lesson, so they must per- 
mit them to practice in the kitchen and sewing room if they are to be 
proficient in these arts. The home credit card has helped to interest 
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mothers in cooking and housekeeping. This can be carried on by 
means of a report card for each student. The card has a space for 
listing projects studied at school which may be performed at home. 
Oipposite each suggested item or project is. a space for indicating the 
number of times the piece of work has been done and beyond this a 
space for remarks written by the parent or guardian as to the quality 
of the work done. A suggestive form for a report card of this kind is 
given below: 



Name of Pupil 


Cooking and Housekeeping 


Food Prepared 
Housekeeping done 


Number of Times 


Remarks 


Baked Bread 












•Cleaned Refrisr 






t 






Prepared lunch, break- 
fast, dinner 


• 












Signed 






• Par 


ent or Guardian 



The Home Project in .Sewing 

The home project is less difficult to provide for the sewing classes. 
The garment which the pupil makes for herself constitutes a home proj- 
ect to a certain extent in that It fulfills a felt need in her home ex- 
perience. It falls short of being a complete and adequate project in 
that the work is done from beginning to end under the careful super- 
vision of the teacher. The confidence and initiative which the student 
will need to repeat this process at home is not cultivated largely be- 
cause the necessity of safeguarding the material whch the student 
has provided is paramount in the teacher's mind. Bed Cross work has 
done much toward solving this problem in the sewing classes by pro- 
viding more than one garment of a kind. This makes it possible for 
the teacher to give the students the opportunity to make a second gar- 
ment without supervision. Repetition could, of course, be carried too 
far and thereby deprive the work of its educative value. After the 
second garment has been finished the wise teacher will select a gar- 
^ment involving somewhat more difficult processes, thus providing for 
the teaching of the fundamental processes in sewing in a progressive 
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order of difficulty. The garment to he *'made over" presents an ex- 
cellent home project and the wise teacher will encourage her girls to 
do more and more of this kind of work, for it is by such means that 
she makes her influence felt in the homes. This biennial period has 
been marked hy an active revolt against the patch or model — a small 
square of cloth which was formerly used for the purpose of teaching 
all of the stitches needed for elementary work in sewing or for pre- 
senting one of the steps or processes involved in the making of a gar- 
ment. It is our policy to start even the beginners on some useful arti- 
cle thus increasing the natural interest on the part of the student as 
well as adding weight and dignity to the work offered in the schools. 

Representing the Food Administration 

Every school needs an active body representing the food administra- 
tion at this time. It is logical to expect that the domestic science de- 
partment assume this responsibility which entails the presenting of 
official food notes and regulations to all of the students in the schools 
in such a way that the information will be carried into the homes. 
For this purpose bulletin boards are necessary — one in the domestic 
science kitchen and a special food administration board in the main 
corridor of the school. Students are urged to contribute clippings and 
ideas. 

Four minute talks may be given in assembly on any change in the 
food regulations or any specific phase of food conservation by mem- 
bers of the cooking classes. Lantern slides dealing with different 
phases of food study may be obtained from the section of Illustrations 
of the United States Food Administration. 

Demonstrations may be given by teams trained by the cooking 
teacher, showing uses of left-overs and other means of food conserva- 
tion and sweets that can be substituted for sugar. These demonstra- 
tions could be given in the kitchen to groups of high school students 
or parents after school hours. 

It has been observed by home economics supervisors that there is a 
great need for the study of food combinations. After-the-war conserva- 
tion menus may be prepared by the members of the cooking classes and 
placed in a conspicuous place on the blackboard. This would not 
only furnish excellent practice for the students in cookery but should 
react favorably upon the whole school body by the power of sugges- 
tion. 

Domestic iScience in the Grades 

There is considerable increase in the number of high schools offer- 
ing domestic science, and a decided increase in the number of schools 
offering this work in the grades. This is a source of satisfaction, 
particularly as it affects the introduction of the subject of cooking 
into these grades. 
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.Domestic Scienoe 
Table No. 8. — Number of Schools and Teachers 





1915-16 


1916-17 


1917-18 


Hlcrh Schools offerinflr Domestic Science 

No. Schools offering it in the grades 


171 
128 


189 
142 


206 
188 


No. Teachers emoloyed 


209 











It is the consensus of opinion that the seventh and eighth years rather 
than any year of high school are psychologically the best years in 
which to introduce cooking into the girls' education. It has been 
found that girls in these grades take great Interest in cooking and do 
remarkably good work. On the contrary, it seems to be generally 
true that high school girls take less interest in cooking and more in 
sewing due to the fact that during this time the instinct for self decor- 
ation is very active. But more important than either of these argu- 
ments is the undeniable fact that only one-tenth of all the children 
attending school in Wisconsin are to be found in the high schools. 
It is clear that if we have anything to offer our students in the way 
of lessons on the bettering of home conditions, an adequate diet to 
preserve health, and the wise selection and hygiene of clothing, it 
should by all means be given in the seventh and eighth grades in addi- 
tion to the work offered in the high schools. Unfortunately we can- 
not console ourselves with the fact that home training will provide 
what we have failed to give, for it is clear that in these homes the 
pressure of mere living is so great that there is neither time nor 
ability to give the most meager training along these lines. 



The Teacher 

The broadening and enriching of the work offered in the public 
schools gives rise to the very pertinent question, "Are our teachers 
prepared to give these lessons? Has their training been broad enough 
and sufficiently related to life problems to enable them to handle this 
work in such a way as to make it carry over? At a meeting of city 
supervisors of domestic science held in New York in 1917 it was 
agreed that the schools which train domestic science teachers could 
remedy this situation by requiring students to get a certain number 
of weeks or months of actual housekeeping experience before the di- 
ploma or degree can be granted. Also it has been said that domestic 
science teachers more than any other teachers in the profession are in- 
clined to specialize and limit their interests. 

The present need felt by everyone for domestic science that functions 
in our homes has given the work a tremendous impetus and motiva- 
tion. To cope with this more complicated situation our teachers can- 
not fail to realize the necessity for a widening of their interests from 
a social point of view, to the end that they may deal not with theories 
but practical home problems. 



CHAPTER V 



SOCIALIZATION OF GRADE WORK 



Meaning of Socialization 

The philosophy of Dewey, Thorndike, and other contemporary leaders 
in the field of education leads us to see that the learning process to be 
effective must be so managed that the child is constantly required to 
develop through his own activities in the solution of vital problems, 
the solving of which gives him present satisfaction. This idea is 
founded upon sound doctrines reinforced by numberless concrete in- 
stances of the effectiveness of this process of learning. It is learning 
through experience. The memorization of empty facts is incompatible 
with problematic teaching. It is true the child must know facts, but 
he must possess them as tools with which to think. In solving real 
boncrete problems, the child uses many facts, and by this use they be- 
come associated, organized, and are consequently learned and remem- 
bered. 

A child might recite the prbducts of Brazil from memory with no 
mental images back of the words and with no motive for remember- 
ing them except to pass the coming test upon South America. On the 
other hand, the student may be given an interesting problem for study, 
as, What articles in your home may have come wholly or in part from 
Brazil? From what other countries might these same articles have 
comet Why? By this method the child is interested in Brazil's 
products because they affect him personally. Also he is enabled to 
visualize and grasp the economic worth of each product and to see 
many new relationships. 

The second part of the problem through the discussion it awakens 
gives him an opportunity to build up the data from which to derive 
a basic geographic principle, namely; that like latitudes in general 
produce like products. This truth being arrived at by the child as 
a result of his own thinking process is distinctly his and will be re- 
tained. The habit of reflection on the words of the book is being 
practically inculcated through finding contacts between new materials 
and priesent environments. 

This method of attack parallels life situations. In life, when a 
problem confronts us, do we do our best thinking? We face condi- 
tions, consider various courses, decide on one and act accordingly. 
The problem or project method of teaching trains the child naturally 
through constant participation in vital problems under conditions as 
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nearly as possible approaching those met in actual life. True training 
for citizenship in a republic can be accomplished through this type of 
.teaching because it encourages independent thought and initiative. 
It also teaches the necessity for cooperation, courtesy, and fairness. 

Complete "socialization" demands that not only shall the teaching 
methods in use be such that the pupil exercises his own initiative and 
learns through participation; but it requires that the subject matter 
to be taught shall be of such a nature that it will be of both present 
and future use to the child. The old time formal grade course of 
study must of necessity be greatly modified to meet these demands. 
Abstractions must give place to direct contacts with actual things and 
useless material must be eliminated to make possible the introduction 
of vitalizing^ elements. 

Development of the Idea in Wisconsin 

Wisconsin teachers have begun to realize the necessity for this 
"socialization" of the material taught in the school. This is evidenced 
by constructive modifications of the courses of study and practices in 
use in our most progressive classrooms. But the growth of the idea 
as affecting the teaching process has been entirely too slow. 'Formal 
memory work is still all too common. Fact questions unaccompanied 
by a thought provoking "why" or "how" are still very frequent. At 
present, courses of study consist mainly of outlines of the facts to be 
mastered. This may in a large measure explain the continued accept- 
ance of mere fact answers by teachers. It is obvious that the prob- 
lems for study in each school must be made to suit the needs and 
stimulate the attack of that particular group of pupils. In other 
words, every school must have Its own growing and constantly chang- 
ing set of problems determined by the present interests of its pupils 
to suecessfully motivate purposeful study. 

These problems must of necessity be based upon a fundamental 
body of knowledge. This can, however, vary to a considerable degree 
in different schools as to the amount of time devoted to practical arts. 
A state course of study cannot suggest many of the particular prob- 
lems of local interest because of its general application. The same 
thing is true of the textbook. The Wisconsin common school manual 
outlines socialized basic material to be taught in rural schools and 
has sugggested numerous concrete problems to be solved and ways of 
relating the school to the life of the child. The final contact points, 
however, which arouse the highest degree of activity on the part of 
the pupils must grow out of local projects. To discover urgent pupil 
needs or projects which will lead into the material to be assimilated 
by the class requires a high degree of skill and definite training on 
the part of the teacher. Too few Wisconsin teachers are prepared to 
do this. The short period of training for the teaching profession and 
tne brief tenure of employment may partially explain this. Teachers 
are sometimes found who apparently after leaving their training in- 

4 — S. S. 
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stitution lapse into methods very like those in use when they were 
themselves in the elementary grades. 

The improvement qt teachers in service is therefore a most vital 
part of the principal's or superintendent's duty. There is serious need 
in Wisconsin for increased emphasis upon intensive constructive super- 
vision of classroom teaching in order that modern accepted theories 
may function in practice. Administrative duties occupy much of the 
time that should be given to a study and analysis of classroom needs 
and to the presentation to the teachers of ways of vitalizing their 
teaching through socialization of the course of study, through increased 
pupil activity, and through more economical ways of presenting funda- 
mental facts. 

The Kindergarten 
Table 9— Kindergartens in Cities, 1917-1^18 



City 




Antiero 

Appletou 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver Dam — 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Brodhead 

Burlington 

Chippewa Falls. 

Columbus 

Cudahy 

De Pere 

Eau Claire 

Edfirerton 

Elkhorn 

Evansville 

Fond du Lac. . . . 
Ft. Atkinson . . . 
Grand Rapids.. 

Green Bay 

Hay ward 

Horicon 

Hudson 

Janes vlUe 

Jefferson 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha 

La Crosse 

Ladysmlth 

Lake Geneva... 

Lake Mills 

Madison 

Manitowdc 

Marinette 

Marshfield 

Mellen 

Menasha 

Menomonie 

Merrilll 



6 
8 
4 
1 
4 
8 


1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
4 
2 

1 
1 
5 

2 
8 
9 

2 
1 
9 
6 
ft 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 



No. of 

Kg. 
Tchrs. 



6 
13 
3 
2 
2 
12 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
9 
2 
1 
2 

16 
2 
4 
4 

1 
1 
6 
1 
2 

9 
9 

2 
1 
9 
5 
4 
2 
1 
6 
1 
6 




Milwaukee 

Mineral Point 

Monroe 

Neenali 

New London 

Oconomowoc 

Oconto 

Onalaska 

Osbkosh 

Park Falls 

Peshtigo 

Phillips 

Platteville 

Portagre 

Prairie du Chien . . . 

Racine 

Reedsburgr 

Rhinelandei 

Rice Lake 

Ripon 

River Falls 

Sheboyeran 

South Milwaukeee. 

Stanley 

Stevens Point 

Stougrhton 

Sturgeon Bay 

Superior 

Tomahawk 

Two Rivers 

ViroQua 

Washburn 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waupun 

Wausau 

Wauwatosa 

West Mils 

Whitewater 



71 
1 
4 

S 
2 

4 


11 


2 

1 
1 

12 
1 
4 
3 

1 
8 
1 

5 
4 
1 

11 
1 
2 
1 


5 
1 
2 
6 
2 
6 




No. of 

Kgr. 

Tchrs. 



157 
1 
4 
6 
2 

4 


22 


1 

1 
I 

22 
1 
I 
S 



21 
1 

5 
4 
1 

23 
2 
S 
1 


5 
1 
2 

12 
S 
4 




Total number of kindergartens— 307. 

Total number of kindergarten teachers— 469. 

Total enrollment for kindergartens— 21,462. 
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Table 10. — Kiadirgartens in Counties. 1917^1918. 



County 



^^^X«bUJ9« •••••■•••••• 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

ChlDPewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane (1st dist.) 

Dane (2nd dist.) 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire 

Florence 

Fond du Lac 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 

Lafayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 



No. 

of Kgs. 






1 
1 
1 

1 


2 



1 







2 
3 

2 

2 
2 




No. of I 

Kg, I 

Tchrs. I 






1 
1 
1 

1 


2 



1 







2 
3 

2 

2 
2 




County 



Manitowoc , . 
Marathon.^. 

Marinette 

Marquette... 
Milwaukee . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

St. (3roix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan. . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth 

Washburn. .. 
Washington.. 
Waukesha... 

Waupaca 

Waushara . . . 
Winnebago.. 
Wood 



No. 
of Kgs. 



1 
1 
6 


1 
8 


3 



1 




3 
2 

2 


1 
2 
8 
2 
1 

3 

3 

1 
1 

3 



No. of 

Kg. 
Tchrs. 



1 
1 
6 


1 
3 


8 


1 



8 
2 

8 


1 
8 
8 
2 
1 

8 

8 

1 
1 

8 



Total number of kindergartens— 72. 

Total number of kindergarten teachers- 74. 

Total enrollment for kindergartens, 6,705. 



In, general, the best example of socialization now existing in our 
schools is found in the kindergarten. The body of knowledge it 
teaches is based upon the child's interests and abilities. Procedure is 
largely determined by the child's responses and his consequent growth. 
The kindergarten develops the whole child by guiding his activities 
into constructive channels. Its course contains the elements and be- 
ginnings of all of the pupils' future school life and every child should 
have the advantage of kindergarten training. 

Wisconsin has approximately 134,000 children of kindergarten age. 
60,000 of these are In our rural communities and are therefore unable 
to have this training. 26,000 of those living in villages or cities are 
in kindergartens, but 4)8,000 other children similarly situated are 
denied this training hecatMe their schools do not provide for a full or 
part time kindergarten. Twenty-five children of kindergarten age in 
a community justify a kindergarten for at least half day sessions. 
Laws requiring school boards to establish a kindergarten upon petition 
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of the parents of twenty-five children have recently "been passed in 
California, Washington, and North Dakota. 

.Special Coubses 

The introduction into the city grades of courses under trained super- 
visors in fine and practical arts Is quite general. These include 
manual trainng, domestic science, agriculture, music, art, nature study, 
and physical training. At least one of these subjects is reported to be 
under the management of special teachers in all of Wisconsin's cities 
except Peshtigo, Berlin and Ladysmith. In the grades outside of cities, 
a real effort is made to make as many as possible of these distinctively 
socializing factors available for the grade children. The need for the 
education of the whole child is keenly felt by school officers and a 
lack of necessary funds is practically the only cause which limits the 
introduction of these activities into all of our schools. 

In order to provide trained teachers for special courses in small 
towns, in a few instances, two or more schools have jointly engaged a 
special teacher, who divides her time according to the needs of the 
schools in question. This plan seems practicable and an extension of 
this practice would make possible wider introduction of special activi- 
ties and improved accomplishment. 

Domestic and Manual Training 

During the past biennial period, there has been a slight increase in 
the number of city schools offering domestic science in the grades. 
Two schools, Berlin and Tomahawk, did not continue the work during 
1917-18. On the other hand, Cudahy, Phillips, Prairie du Chien, and 
Superior, which in the biennial report of 1914-16 were listed as not 
teaching domestic science in the grades, have added these courses 
under the direction of specially trained teachers. In spite of the drain 
upon the man power. of the state to meet the war emergency, it is 
most gratifying to find that though Berlin, Green Bay, Hayward, Lady- 
smith, and Viroqua h-ave been obliged for the present to discontinue 
their courses in manual training for the grades, Cudahy, De Pere, Hori- 
con, Onalaska, and Prairie du Chien added manual training to their 
grade work. 

These courses, though always greatly enjoyed by the students, have 
become much more practical and truly socialized by the real needs 
brought about by the war. Junior Ked Cross activities have removed 
to a very large degree the necessity for mere "exercises" to afford 
sufficient practice in sewing. Boys and girls alike have aided greatly 
in making many articles necessary for relief work. 

Nature Study and Agriculture 

Active work in war gardens has taken the place in many schools of 
formal nature study and agriculture. School fairs and exhibits have 
added a zest* to this work which cannot but have a lasting influence 
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on the type of nature work to be attempted in the future. Superior, 
Janesville, Kenosha, La Crosse, Madison, Milwaukee and Oshkosh are 
among the cities which have given special emphasis to this work. 

Music 

Practically every school teaches some music and with few exceptions 
the music supervisor gives training in chorus work and community 
singing. The systematic work in music begun in Wisconsin grades 
in only a few instances Is continued through the high school. It is 
hoped that in the future regular classes will be provided in the ninth 
to twelfth years, which will provide for a continuation of this subject 
and will insure to each pupil the opportunity of becoming fairly pro- 
ficient in either vocal or instrumental music. In Richland Center the 
school board and the city council jointly employ a band director. 
This instructor has charge of a large band composed of pupils from 
the fourth to the eighth grades besides a high school band and a 
business men's band. This is In addition to the regular music super- 
visor's work. The constructive results of this investment are evident 
to even the casual visitor in the town. 

Art Work 

The all too common plan prevalent in our smaller schools having a 
supervisor who takes charge of both the music and art work is* not 
generally to be recommended. The reasons are obvious. Each of 
these subjects requires that the supervisor possess pronounced special 
talent upon which to build her training. Only in rare cases is one 
individual endowed with unusual ability in both of these subjects. 
The result is that in most cases one subject or the other is neglected. 
It is also true that both music and art require much daily preparation 
and call for participation in outside activities. The person who can 
do jusflce to both of these subjects at the same time is most uncommon. 

There is no more potential subject in our grade curriculum than 
art. As a socializing factor, it has unlimited possibilities, but as 
yet these are not generally realized. Drawing is taught in most of 
the cities and in a fair percentage of the grades outside of cities, but in 
a large number of cases it is too formal, too technical and unrelated to 
life needs. It is not based in a majority of schools on actual present 
class or individual interests. There are exceptions to this, and a 
few instances of real project work in art classes have been reported, 
(La Crosse, Kenosha, Madison) such as the making of war posters, 
scrap books for soldiers, and other articles of commercial value. The 
type of work needed is of such a nature that it will function in every 
life activity. To teach taste in dress, in house furnishing, in general 
home and lawn beautification ; to develop the ability to know value, 
and create beautiful things; to instill appreciation of nature; and to 
enable the pupil to live in an enriched world are entirely legitimate 
aims to be realized by the right kind of art teaching in our grades. 

To secure these results we must have more and better trained" super- 
visors, with teachers who have had suflBcient training to be able to 
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follow their leadership; and a conception by superintendent, teachers, 
and supervisors of the full possibilities of this subject to function in 
the lives of the pupils. 

Physical Education 

In 28 counties of Wisconsin all of the grades below high schools 
are reported in 1917-18 to be without playground apparatus. Of Wis- 
consin's eighty cities, only 28 have physical directors for the grades. 
The importance of this work in. the socialization of grade activities 
has not been realized by local educational directors. The recent find- 
ings by army examination boards, showing the large numbers of young 
men suffering from defects, many of which could have been prevented, 
shows the need for much greater emphasis of physical education; for 
increase in the amount of playground equipment; for adequate health 
inspection; and for greatly Improved facilities for corrective gym- 
nastics. 

Membership in such organizations as Camp Fire Girls or Boy Scouts 
serves as excellent motivation for increased Interest on the part of 
pupils in physical education. 

A law has recently been passed in New York State, providing for 
instruction in physical training for all children above eight years of 
age. in all public. and private schools of the state. Material improve- 
ment in the physical efficiency of children of New York is assured by 
state control of the courses of instruction, qualifications of teachers, 
and apportionment of aid together with the mandatory nature of the 
law. 

Other iSchool Subjects 
English 

The gradual elimination of formal grammar from the elementary 
grades, and the substitution of oral composition exercises which give 
training in the use of correct English evidence the fact that this sub- 
ject is being slowly socialized in our schools. However, abstract 
formal grammar is as yet taught in a large number of schools and 
corrective work, oral English work based upon topics of present in- 
terest, and other motivated language exercises are consequently omitted 
from the course. This condition needs the careful attention of all 
who are in supervisory positions. If necessary, obsolete material may 
be omitted from textbooks and live material substituted. Modern 
language books are available which give the material for English 
work which meets the needs of pupils. 

The making of four minute speeches and writing of Thrift composi- 
tions have given vitality to grade language work that Illustrates the 
possibilities of socialized work in this subject. 

Civics and History 

Never was there greater opportunity for teachers to make these sub- 
jects of worth to pupils. History is repeating itself in the present 
great conflict and some teachers are performing a real service by in- 
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creasing their emphasis upon the more recent periods of American 
history and showing how these events have shaped our present war 
policies and accomplishments. 

History cah be understood by pupils as never before through the. 
activities now going on in every locality to further the winning of 
the war. Practically every lesson taught in history today,. no matter 
what its topic may be, can be linked up to the present happenings 
which are affecting the lives of every person in the land. 

Civics is also being made more (practical' in some schools. In 
Kenosha actual elections, sessions of the legislature, and cabinet meet- 
ing are approximated by pupils in their classrooms. Bills become 
laws in actuality and not in meaningless words. These methods are 
to be commended and make for socialization of the subject. 

Reading 

The subject of reading is one which is in serious need of socializa- 
tion. Recent investigations have shown the urgent need of increased 
emphasis upon silent reading and ways of improving pupils' silent 
reading habits. This calls for diagnostic work to reveal individual 
needs and such organization of classroom projects as will enable 
each pupil to improve his own reading habits under intelligent direc- 
tion. 

A few teachers realize this need and are taking steps to suit their 
teaching to Individual needs according to varying abilities. 

The introduction into classrooms of the "Pupils' Reading Circle 
Work" has done much in schools, where it is in use, to vitalize the 
work in silent reading. Every grade pupil above the second year In 
Wisconsin should have a reading circle diploma. 

Formal oral reading exercises in which one pupil reads aloud while 
sometimes as many as twenty-five children sit idly listening to his 
aimless rendering of material with which they are already familiar 
are still very frequent in our Wisconsin schools. More adequate 
methods of procedure are being introduced as rapidly as possible by 
state supervisors and others who have given this subject careful study. 

Spelling 

.Studies of spelling conditions in Wisconsin have cevealed the serious 
need of greater economy in the teaching of this subject. General in- 
vestigations by recognized authorities have shown that certain lists 
of words are used constantly in the written work done by people In 
the various walks of life. These lists are available and should be the 
basis of class work in spelling. Some schools are modifying their 
spelling lists to meet life needs of pupils, but large numbers of teach- 
ers still follow the speller implicitly and still others choose words 
from readers and other sources which children may never need to 
write after they leave school. These same teachers often fall to teach, 
so that they function in practice, the most common words which pupils 
ifeed to use repeatedly in life. 
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Arithmetic 

Practical problems in arithmetic and economical ways of securing 
facility are two qualities which should characterize the teaching of 
this subject in all schools. Socialization of arithmetic demands this 
and also that the class shall learn arithmetic by the actual carrying 
out of vital projects approaching as nearly as possible those to be met 
with in later life. Only a few schools have realized the possibilities 
of this method. Real project work is very rare. Pupils are found 
engaged in artificial activities as measuring boards, measuring the 
school grounds, etc. These activities are of some value but lack the 
element of use to the child in accomplishing some bigger aim upon 
which he is intent. Formal work in arithmetic must give way to more 
vitalized teaching before satisfactory results can be expected. 

The Socialized Recitation 

The so-called "socialization of the recitation" has perhaps been 
put into practice by more teachers than has any other phase of true 
socialization in grade work. This is doubtless owing to the fact that 
it is a method of procedure which can be presented to large groups 
of teachers, can be. written about in a general way, and has been 
adopted in some of the institutions which are training teachers. >It 
is to be regretted that in a majority of cases this method of classroom 
work which calls into play a maximum amount of pupil activity and 
has untold possibilities has not been dealing vHth socialized hasic ma- 
terial presented by m^eans of stimulating problems. Instead, the ma- 
terial has often been formal and unrelated to life needs or to grip- 
ping pupil interests. 

It is true, however, that the beginnings made in the use of the 
"socialized recitation" in most cases even though it has not yet fully 
"come into its own" gives promise of a most satisfactory growth. The 
motivation given to somewhat formal grade subjects by war emergen- 
cies can not but inject a permanent vitalizing force into our schools 
which will adapt itself to the new after war conditions and will extend 
into all school activities. These changes, however, can come about 
only as rapidly as teachers and supervisors incorporate fully socialized 
methods into their daily work. The state department is endeavoring 
through various agencies to further this work. 

Other constructive forces such as institutes, teachers' meetings, 
summer courses, classroom recitations, etc. are being employed by 
superintendents and supervisors to bring about changes in practice 
which will eliminate wasteful methods in education. Progress is 
being made; but, until motivated, live, pupil-generated projects based 
on usable material make up the dally work of all of our schools 
tremendous dissipation of children's energies must continue. 



CHAPTER VI 



PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN OUR RURAL 

EDUCATION 



In the broadest sense the rural schools include all the schools in 
which the country children get their education. In this sense the 
state graded schools also come in this classification, since practically 
all of them are located in small villages or in the open country. Many 
of the Tillages not only support schools for the grades but also sup- 
ply high school facilities. Strictly speaking, these communities are 
also rural communities since many of the people live on farms; and 
even those who live in villages are interested primarily in the wel- 
fare of the country people and the development of the rural commu- 
nity. The union high schools may aiso be considered rural schools 
in that they furnish high school facilities to the children living in 
the country. 

A full discussion of rural schools of Wisconsin, therefore, would 
embody the following classes: 

1. The one room, one teacher school. 

2. The state graded schools. 

3. The village schools with high school facilities. 

4. The union free high schools. ^ 

Every year a number of new state graded schools are established. 
In some districts the school attendance is. too large for one teacher 
and the district establishes a two room school rather than divide the 
district. In other places two or more districts, usually having small 
school attendance, unite to form a large district and establish a graded 
school of two or more departments. Both of these methods are really 
forms of consolidation. During the past biennial period, 112 state 
graded schools have been organized where there were formerly one 
room country schools. The advantages of a state graded school over 
a one teacher school are the following: 

1. It is possible to do more thorough work in the common 
branches. 

2. It is possible to do more hand work. 

3. It is possible to enrich the course of study by introducing fea- 
tures that are difficult to carry on in a one teacher school. 
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4. The attendance is larger with the result that there is greater 
interest in the school and its work. * 

6. It is possible to get teachers with specialized abilities and train- 
ing. 

6. It is possible in many cases to add work beyond the eighth 
grade, thus giving the children the benefit of some high school work 
while living at home. 

A number of consolidated schools have been formed by the union 
of two or more districts during the biennial period. Under the pres- 
ent law two or more districts may unite into a larger district and thus 
receive extra privileges in special state aid. The present law, how- 
ever, requires that there shall be a majority vote in each of the in- 
dividual districts voting on the proposition. In several places the 
consolidation project was lost because of ai)^ adverse vote in one of 
the districts. Under the present la;w a comparatively small minority 
may be able to defeat the will of a large majority. To make the law 
more democratic and to serve the will of the majority, it should be 
so amended that the people rather than the individual districts would 
vote on the question in the whole proposed consolidated area. This 
plan would be in keeping with that employed in the establishment 
of the union high schools. 

The state graded schools are discussed more in detail in Chapter 
VII of this biennial report. 

Many of the young people In the country communities of Wisconsin 
have high school opportunities in theTr own districts. In many in- 
stances country children live in village districts having high schools. 
139 state graded schools carry work in the ninth or tenth grades and 
to that extent furnish high school opporiunties for the children in these 
districts. The ft8 union high school districts afford high school op- 
portunities to the children living within their boundaries. 

The high school law further provides that any child who has fin- 
ished the common school course in his own district may, if the dis- 
trict does not furnish high school opportunities, attend any high 
school and have his tuition paid by the town or village in which he 
resides. During the school year 1917-18 11,715 students were attend- 
ing high schools in other districts. 

The One Teacher Schools 

In the more restricted sense the term "rural school" means the 
one teacher school. During the year 1917-18 there were 6,'648 schools 
of this class in the state with, a total enrollment of 1&8,478 children. 
This number is 35 per cent of the total number of children enrolled 
in the whole state. 
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Attendance 

Comparing the attendance of the children in the one room country 
schools with that in other schools, we find the following results: 

Table 11. — Attendance 1917-18 





Rural 


1 

State 
Graded 

1 


i Higrh Schools 
and Grades 
under County 
1 Supt. 

1 


Schools 

under City 

Supt. 




Number 

158,478 
25,458 
76,030 
56,990 


9& 

100 
16 

48 i 
36 1 

) 


1 Number 

1 


100 
47 
35 
18 


Number 


% 


Number 


^ 


160 days or more 

120-159 days 


48,282 
48,282 
22.451 
16,903 


63,113 

39,402 

16,025 

7,686 


100 
62 
25 
12 


182,119 
124,921 

[ 56,425 


100 
68i 

31i 


Less than 120 days . . . 



The last legislature amended the compulsory attendance law so that- 
children between the ages of nine and fourteen years of age must 
attend school at least three months during the year if they live more 
than two miles and less than three miles from school. Under the 
previous law compulsory attendance was not required of children 
living beyond two miles from school unless transportation was furn- 
ished. 



The Teachers 
Training 

There are at present time three principal classes of institutions 
for the training of teachers in the country schools, namely: county 
training schools, high schools, and normal schools. During the past 
two years thirty county training schools have been maintained, twen- 
ty-seven high schools have had special courses for the training of 
teachers and received special state aid, and the normal schools have 
maintained special courses. The number of graduates from these in- 
stitutions have been as follows: 

Table 12. — Graduates from Rural Courses in Training Schools and 

Normals 



County Training Schools (30) . . . . 

High Schools (27) 

Normal Schools (Rural Courses 0) 




1917-18 



832 
361 
278 



Wisconsin law at the present time requires that a person, in order 
to teach, must have at least two years of schooling beyond the 
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elementary grades and that one of these years must be professional 
work. The reports from the county superintendents indicate that 
the teachers in the rural schools during the two years of the bien- 
nial period have the following training: 

Table 13. — Preparation of Mural Teachers 



' 


1916-17 


1917-18 




Number 


1 
Per 
cent 


Number 


Per 

cent 


Graduation from Hiffh School 


1,756 

602 
1,916 

616 

450 
810 
216 
253 

6,619 


27 

9 
29 

9 

7 

12 
3 
4 

100 


1,244 

876 
2,018 

584 

558 
946 
246 
176 


19 


Graduation from High School with Teacher's 
TraininiT Ooui*se 


14 


Graduation from County Tralnintf School 

Attendance at H. S. orO, T. S. but not «rrad- 
uation 


30 
9 


Graduation from Rural Course of Normal 
School 


8 


Attendance at Normal School. 


14 


Graduation from Normal School or College. . . 
Inadeauate Report 


4 
2 






Total 


6,648 


100 







Table 14. — Teaching Experience of Rural Teachers 



Number of Teachers Who Have Taught 



One year or less 

Two .years 1 

Three years 

Four years 

Five years 

SiJt to ten years 

Over ten years 

Total number 



1916-17 



Number 



1,525 

1,214 

1,178 

800 

517 

1,029 

356 



6,619 



Per 
cent 



23 
18 
18 
12 

8 
16 

5 



100 



1917-18 



Number 



1.831 
1,174 
861 
835 
552 
1,029 
368 



6,648 



Per 
cent 



28 
18 
13 
13 

8 
15 

5 



100 



Number Who Have Been Employed in 
Present Position 



One year or less. . . 

Two years 

Three years 

Four vears 

Five years 

Six to ten years... 
Over ten years 

Total 



1916-17 



Number 



3,908 

1,679 

618 

228 

87 

79 

20 



6,619 



Per 

cent 



60 
25 

9 

3.7 

1 

1 

0.3 



100 



1917-18 



Number 



4,118 

1,464 

608 

272 

93 

81 

23 



6.648 



Per 
cent 



62 
22 

9 

4 

1.6 

1 

0.4 



100 
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Salaries 

The salaries of teachers In one-room schools compared with teachers 
in other classes of schools are as follows: 

Table 15. — Comparison of Salaries of Rural Teachers and Teachers in 

Other Classes of Schools 1916-17 



$40 to $49 per month 

$50toS59 " 

$60 to $60 " 

$70 to $79 " 

S80to$89 " 

Over $90 



Total. 



Rural 



Num- 
ber 



6,619 



Per 
cent 



4,241 


64 


2.012 


30 


315 


5 


43 


0.6 


7 




1 





100 



state Grade 



Num- 
ber 



229 
722 
407 
172 
93 
85 



1,708 



Per 

cent 



13 
43 
24 
10 
5 
5 



100 



Grades in VlUaires and Cities 



Under 
Co. Supt. 



Num- 
ber 



120 

772 

321 

45 

15 

4 



1,277 



Per 
cent 



10 

60 

25 

4 

1 



100 



Under 
City Supt. 



Num- 
ber 



240 
1.106 
1,239 
686 
630 
261 



4,162 



Per 

cent 



6 
27 
30 
16 
15 

6 



103 



During the year 1916-17 approximately five million dollars were 
spent for teachers' salaries in the schools under the jurisdiction of 
the county superintendents. The total enrollment in these schools 
was approximately 275,000. In the rural (one-room) schools with an 
enrollment of about 160,000 (40% of the whole number) about 2% 
million dollars were spent on teachers' salaries. It should be noted, 
however, that the number of teachers In these schools is 6619 or 61 
per cent of the whole number (10,798), thus making the average an- 
nual salary $'386.50 in contrast with $554 in the State Graded Schools. 



The Shortage of Rural Teachers 

The shortage of teachers in the latter half of the biennial period 
just past has been very marked. This has been due to many causes. 
The war has taken what few young men there were left teaching 
in the rural schools.' Many young women have been forced to take 
the places of young men who are engaged In other lines of work. Many 
have left the profession voluntarily because of desirable openings 
in industries that offered better salaries and social advantages not 
common in the rural districts. Many have gone into the graded 
schools and city grades where not only better salaries were offered 
but in their opinion social advantages were greater. Some have re- 
mained at home and have been engaged in enforced agricultural pui^- 
Buits. 

It goes without saying that no matter how much moralizing is done 
by teachers and others of supposed influence with the new members 
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of the teaching profession about their moral obligation to teach in 
localities where they have been educated, the young teacher will go 
where she finds better social conditions, coupled with a good salary. 
Usually she will sacrifice on the salary question for the advantages 
that will come to her in thickly settled sections of the country, where 
board, room, janitor work and nearness to the schoolhouse are very 
highly prized. 

While the salaries of teachers in rural districts have been greatly 
increased during war time, they are not yet high enough to induce 
the teachers to forego the social and religious advantages that may 
be gotten elsewhere. Even before the War we were confronted with 
the low satlary paid to the average rural teacher as compared with the 
salary paid to a teacher in graded and city schools. Those who have 
discussed in a public way this question have usually contended that 
the rural communities did not pay the teacher what they could afford 
and what the teacher had a right to expect. This line of argument has 
usually been given by members of the teaching profession and others 
from the city who are more conversant with urban affairs than with 
the subject they were discussing. 

It may be said that as a rule the people who control the schools 
in our villages and cities are those who are controlling the admin- 
istrative and business affairs of these same localities. Usually these 
are the wealthier citizens and they are shaping not only the business 
affairs of the town but the educational as well. They vote to hire 
teachers and pay them salaries far in excess of what they would 
were their annual income reduced to that of th6 poorer inhabitants 
or to the annual income of the average farmer. When the farmer 
with the same amount of both physical and mental energy shall have 
an income equal to that of the people in the city who control the 
school system, then will he be expected to pay, and in my opinion 
will pay, the teaching force as well as it is paid in the urban com- 
munities. 

The salary question is largely and almost entirely economic. To 
solve it in the rural communities we must see to it first that the 
farmer who supports the school system is paid for his labors, both 
mental and physical. If prices paid for his produce during the war 
could continue in time of peace the farmer would not then have to be 
exhorted to pay the rural teacher a just compensation for her ser- 
vices. Often the very man who is lamenting the fact that the rural 
teacher is poorly paid and exhorting the rural communities to pay 
better wages, is the cause of the whole trouble. He is not only dis- 
satisfied with the teachers' wages but is complaining that the produce 
raised in communities where she teaches which is the only means 
of paying her is too high priced and is doing what he can in a public 
way to cheapen It. He often complains about the intelligence of 
mose in rural communities when as a matter-of-fact, if an honest 
comparison were made, he would look a pitiable spectacle. ' 

The line of argument presented tends to disgust the rural citizen. 
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He knows his so-called informant is ignorant of facts, is discussing 
conditions foreign to him and under which he refuses to live. The 
speaker is pitied but his audience — largely because of lack of a knowl- 
edge of genuine rural conditions is more firm than ever in its belief 
that its members are as philanthropic as he and are contributing as 
much as he, in proportion to worldly effort, to their share of teachers' 
salaries. 

Pacts are easily obtainable to show the annual net income of the 
average farmer. This man under normal conditions, with the intel- 
ligenee of the one who is informing him what to do with his money, 
has put in about double the time each day in labor, together with sev- 
eral members of his family, and all this for much less than the one 
who is trying to direct his activities. When the rural communities 
receive just <jo.mpensation for their mental and physical exertions can 
market their produce without being preyed upon by unscrupulous mid- 
dle men, they will be able to shorten their hours of labor, create better 
rural social conditions and have the ability to pay all laborers in their 
midst, including the teachers^ a compensation equal to that of any 
other class of people. Not until this is done will the teachers in the 
rural communities be able to get the salaries they can get elsewhere. 

Table 16. — A Classification of One-room Schools, According to Number 

of Children Enrolled in 1916-17 



5 children or fewer 


87 
471 
898 
1,125 
1.152 
899 
667 


36 to 40 children 


487 


6 to 10 children 


41to45 " 


296 


lltolS " 


46to50 '• 


183 


16to20 ** 


51 to 55 '* 


99 


21to25 " 


56 to 60 " 


64 


26to30 ** 


60 children or over 


65 


81to35 " 


No. not classified 

Total number of schools . . 


108 






- 


6,601 



(From the above table it will be seen that about one-third of the 
schools have an enrollment between 1© and 25 pupils and approxi- 
mately another third of the schools enroll between 26 and 40 pupils. 
About one-fourth of the schools have fewer than 15 pupils on the roll 
and eleven per cent have an enrollment of more than 40. 

The law provides that when a school has an enrollment of 60 or 
over for a period of twenty consecutive days, the district must pro- 
vide an additonal teacher for such school the next year or forfeit 
its share of the apportionment of the seven-tenths mill tax. 

The law provides that a district may vote to close its school for 
any one year and authorize the board to provide schooling for its 
children in some neighboring district or districts. This is sometimes 
done when the attendance becomes small. A special state aid of $150.00 
is granted such district if it complies with the requirements of the 
law regarding transportation. During the year 1916-17 there were 
J 11 schools closed and in 1917-18 the number was 109. 
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Transportation 

During the year 1916-17 $107,382 was spent for the transportation 
of which about half, or 154,108 was expended by rural school dis- 
tricts. The expenditure was increased to $137,415 in 1917-18, the 
amount expended in districts having one-room schools being $58,876 — . 
Comparing the amount spent for this purpose these two years with the 
amount spent in former years we find a steady increase. In the year 
1915-16 the total amount spent was about $85,000 of which $43,000 
was in rural districts, while in 1914-15 the amounts were $71,000 and 
$35,000 respectively. 

The expenditure for transportation in districts having State Graded 
Schools shows a corresponding increase for the four years: 1914-15, 
$24,000; 1915-16, $33,000; 1916-17, $40,742; 1917-18, $48,207. 

The legislature of 1917 amended the transportation law, including 
the feature relating to special state aid. Under its present provisions 
state aid to districts complying with the requirements of the law is 
granted as follows: For children transported more than two miles 
and not more than three, ten cents per day for each pupil; for chil- 
dren transported more than three miles and not more than four, fif- 
teen cents; for children transported more than four miles, twenty 
cents. The rates are the same for consolidated districts. 

Standardization of Schools 

The last session of the legislature created what is known as first- 
class rural schools and second-class rural schools. 

The law mentions several specific requirements which a school must 
meet in order to be classed as a first-class school and share in the 
special state aid of fifty dollars annually. All those not meeting 
those requirements are known as second-class schools. The seven 
requirements are as follows: 

1. Length of school year. 

2. Condition of school buildings. 

3. Kind and condition of outbuildings. 

4. Needful apparatus and equipment. 

5. Supplementary readers. 

6. An adequate system of ventilation. 

6. EfiScient work on the part of the teacher. 

The law definitely prescribes that the school must be maintained 
for at least nine months. It also directs that the State Superin- 
tendent shall outline the requirements under each head, where the 
law itself is not specific. The State Superintendent has accordingly 
outlined a plan covering three years of time for its completion for 
districts desiring to secure such aid. A pamphlet containing such 
requirements has been sent to all district clerks and teachers. 

During the past year, which is the first year under the operation 
of the new law, more than 900 have received the fifty dollars special 
aid. 
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The law has done much to stimulate school districts In proYldlng 
better school prlTlleges for their children and has evidently acted 
as a spur to many teachers In their classroom inatructlon. ' 

Special State Aid to TeaChebs in Bubal Schools 

A special state aid of two dollars per month is given to a teacher 
in a rural school the second year of consecutive service in such 
school, provided the work is satisfactory and meets with the county 
superintendent's approval. If the teacher returns to the school the 
third year, the special state aid is four dollars per month. For the 
fourth and every subsequent year, eight dollars per month is granted. 

This law was passed in IdIC and at that time included teachers 
in graded and high schools, outside of incorporated villages and cities. 
The legislature of 1917 amended the law to make it applicable to 
teachers in rural schools only. 

During the school year of 1916-17 there were 3117 teachers who re- 
ceived special state aid under this law, the total amount being 
$8i8,13<8.99. In the year ldl7~18 2,266 teachers shared in the appor- 
tionment which reached a total sum of 165,776.45. 

Rural School Supebvisiom 

It is not easy to supervise effectively the six thousand, six 
hundred forty-two rural schools of Wisconsin. While these schools 
are under the supervision of both state and county officials, nearly 
all classroom supervision is confined to county officials. State super- 
vision is given by two state rural school supervisors who, from the 
nature of the case, can visit only a comparatively few schools each 
year. 

Each county has a cotmty superintendent and one or two supervis- 
ing teachers. The supervising teacher works jointly under the di- 
rection of the state and county superintendent All her time is de- 
voted to field work. Very little supervision is given by the local school 
board, in fact, too little. Much of the county superintendent's time 
is needed in administrative ways, thus preventing him from devoting 
all his time to classroom supervision. The result is that the rural 
teacher has on the average from one to three short visits during the 
whole school year. While this amount is far better than none at all, 
it is to be regretted that conditions are such as to make it almost 
impossible to give these schools and their young teachers the benefit 
of weekly or at least monthly visits of an experienced supervisor. 
To provide a system of supervision by people possessing education, ex- 
perience, and personality, and enough of them to give monthly visits 
to the schools would be so costly that the state and county would 
refuse to do it. It would seem for the present, so long as we have 
a large number of one-room schools, that to secure more effective 
supervision it must be done in some other way. One large item of ex- 
pense in the system as suggested is caused by the necessity of travel. 

5 — S. S. 
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The rural schools are situated from one and a half to six miles 
apart, frequent visits are Impossible without a large force of super- 
visors, and these supervisors would of necessity need to be well edu- 
cated, experienced teachers, possessing judgment and tact as well as' 
a good personality or the visits cannot result in much good to the 
teacher or the school. During all this time while she is traveling, 
the supervisor is being paid for her time but is not in any school 
system. 

Two methods suggest themselves under present conditions In giving 
the rural teacher more help. In the first place, young teachers and, 
in fact, any teacher can learn better by seeing work done than by be- 
ing told how to do it If the supervisor will teach a large share of 
the. time for the teacher whom she is supervising, far more can be ac- 
complished than where the supervisor sits and observes the regular 
teacher and at the close of the period or day tells her in what ways 
she has done well, or in what ways she has failed. This is an anti- 
quated method of supervision. No person should be permitted to super- 
vise a school unless she is able to teach any class under her super- 
vision and manage the school in an efficient way. Too many of oui* 
supervisors are not expert teachers but content themselves in attempt- 
ing to tell others how to teach rather than by teaching themselves. 

Another way of instructing the teaching force of a county is for 
the county superintendent and supervising teacher to hold local and 
county meetings at which places actual teaching shall be done by them, 
with children or with the teachers themselves as a class, to demon- 
strate methods to be used in the county and to unify the teaching 
work. This line of work is exemplified by the state at the county 
superintendents' convention and supervising teachers' conference. 

Each year there is held in the state a county superintendents' con- 
vention and at another time, usually in the early fall, a conference 
for the supervising teachers. At these conventions not only are ad- 
ministrative matters with reference to the work of these officials dis- 
cussed but demonstrative exercises of actual teaching, using the mem- 
bers of the convention for a class, given by members of the state 
superintendent's office and others from outside Wisconsin. What is here 
done in the way of actual teaching, especially for the supervising 
teachers, should be duplicated by them for the teachers in their 
county. If we may judge from the remarks of supervising teachers as 
to the value of actual class teaching for them, there can be no question 
but that their best line of supervision could be accomplished by do- 
ing for their teachers what they have had done for them by the state. 

Many teachers' gatherings are used in the discussion of adminis- 
trative affairs, the distribution of blanks and circulars and the read- 
ing of papers dealing with abstract pedagogy or general methods of 
teaching. Much of this time could be used to better advantage in 
demonstrative class exercises. 

With the present machinery for rural school supervision, it would 
seem it should be strengthened along the two lines here mentioned. 
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When the public can be made to understand the advantages coming to 
it with a larger school as the result of consolidation^ we may then more 
effectively supervise these schools with the same force of supervisors 
as at present, but until then we may more effectively supervise the 
rural school by more actual teaching by the supervisor during a visit 
and by the class e;zercise at conventions or at teachers' meetings. It 
should be said, however, that never hefore have the rural schools in 
Wisconsin "been given as much help as they have during the last "bien- 
nial period, largely due to the effective work done by the supervising 
teachers. 

Table 17. — Nummary of Supervising Teachers' Report 



Number supervising teaehers 

Number counties haviuir two supervishiflr teachers 

Number different schools visited 

Number conferences with school ofScers 

Number teachers* meetinsrs in which supervising teachers 

assisted ;....- 

Number community iratherin^ attended 

Number teachers visited : 

(a) Once 

(b) Twice , 

(c) Three times 

(d) Four times 

(e) Five or more 



Total 



Number teachers with whom supervising teachers spent: 

(a) Less than one day 

(b) One day and less than two 

^ (c) Two days and less than three 

(d) Three days and less than four 

(e) Four days and less than five 

(f ) Five days or more 



Total 



Total salaries.. 
Total expenses. 



Grand total. 



1916-17 



1917-18 



93 


92 


21 


19 


9,375 


9,666 


4.188 


4,468 


896 


811 


1,628 


1,875 


5.m 


5,148 


2.914 


3,047 


865 


859 


247 


295 


113 


132 


9.381 


9.530 


2,528 


3.237 


4,858 


4,279 


1,864 


1,619 


409 


332 


130 


lis 


42 


45 


9,331 


9,526 


868,069.01 


$69,746.91 


25,583.07 


28,386.53 


193,657.08 


898,133.44 



The County Superintendent 



The oflBce of county superintendent has given the educators con- 
siderable concern for a number of years. Its administrative features 
^ave increased with each succeeding legislature and of necessity weak- 
ened the influence of the educational representative of the county 
in his professional duties. It should go without saying that each 
county should have one educational representative who has charge 
of all the educational matters in the county. At present, however, 
there seems a tendency to put different lines of educational work 
under different heads, each working more or less at cross purposes 
with the other. We should have at least county health directors, ag- 
ricultural directors and supervisors of the so-called fundamental sub- 
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Jects, but all of these and such others as time and experience shall 
reveal necessary should be under the general direction of the county 
superintendent. A system Similar to the one here outlined has been 
worked out with remarkable success in Cook County, Illinois. This 
would not only give dignity to the ofllce but would make it lucrative 
and attractive to men of ability. At present it is neither. One of 
the main reasons why it is not lucrative is that it is not attractive. 
Men of worth like an opportunity to do big things and this oppor- 
tunity is largely lacking under our present laws. To be sure strong 
men will create opportunities under almost any conditions but the 
present salaries and the method of getting them is no inducement 
for men of ability. The result is that women, yoimg men or those 
about to retire from active service constitute the majority of candi- 
dates for the county superintendency. There will be drafted and 
submitted to the coming legislature, bills whose purpose will be to 
dignify the office of county superintendent by making it an attractive 
field well paid. 

County Supebintbndents' Salaries ^ 

There are 71 counties in Wisconsin and 72 superintendents, Dane 
County being divided into two superintendent districts, the eastern 
and the western. 

Twenty-six counties pay |1,200 a year, or a monthly salary of 
$100.00. Twenty-eight counties pay more than this amoiint and eight- 
een pay less. These figures are taken from the annual reports for the 
year ending June 30, 1918. 

The salaries range from $1,000 (Florence County, $900.00), the 
minimum amount under the present law, to $.2,^00 which is paid by 
only one county. Thirteen counties pay $1,000. The total amount 
paid for county superintendents' salaries (ISH-IS) was $92,775; the 
average for each county being $1,288. 

The salary of the county superintendent is fixed by the county 
board of supervisors. A bill providing higher salaries for the super- 
intendents was introduced into the legislature at the last session. 
It was passed almost unanimously in the senate but voted down in 
the assembly. 

Increases in the county superintendents' salaries was made by 
county boards during the last year as follows: Brown, $300; Calu- 
met, $500; Dane (BHrst District), $100; Fond du Lac, $300; Jackson, 
$200; Marathon, $200; Outagamie, $200; Polk, $300; Sheboygan, $300; 
Washington, $200; The following counties lowered the salaries: Ke- 
waunee, from $lv200 to $1,000; Florence, from $1,000 to $900. 

The following table shows the salaries of the county superintendents 
for the last school year: 

i 

$2 , 500 — Milwaukee County. 
2 , 000 — Marathon. 
1,800 — Ashland, Brown, Rock. 

1,600 — 'Calumet, Dane (First District), Dane (Second District), 
Washington. 
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1,500— Fond du Lac, Grant, Langlade, Manitowoc, Polk, Sauk, She- 
boygan, Waupaca, Winnebago. 

1,400 — Dodge, Outagamie, Taylor, Waukesha, Wood. 

1,375 — Shawano. 

1 , 350 — Columbia, Oconto.- ' 

1,300— ^La Crosse, St. Croix. ' 

1,200 — ^Bayfield, Clark, Crawford, Door, Douglas, Dunn, Forest, Green, 
Green Lake, Iowa, Jackson, Jefferson, Juneau, Kenosha, La 
Fayette, Lincoln, Marinette, Marquette, Monroe, Oneida, Ra- 
cine, Richland, Vernon, Vilas, Walworth, Washburn, (26 
counties). 

1,100 — iBarron, Price, Rusk, Trempealeau. 

1,000 — ^Adams, Buffalo, Burnett, Chippewa, Eau Claire, Iron, Kewau- 
nee, Ozaukee, Pepin, Pierce, Portage, Sawyer, Waushara. (13 
counties) 
&00 — Florence. 

Compared with the salaries received by the city superintendents, 
the above salaries are all low. Few high school principals, even in 
the small high schools, receive less than 11,200. The work done by 
the county superintendent is as important as that of the city super- 
intendent and should receive proper recognition in the form of com- 
pensation. Almost two-thirds of the children of the state are en- 
rolled in schools under the Jurisdiction of county superintendents. 

Compared with the other county officers, the superintendent gets 
a comparatively low remuneration. There is no county officer whose 
work is of such vital importance to the welfare of the county. Upon 
his leadership depends to a great extent the progress of the educa- 
tional interests. 

The coimty superintendents and the city superintendents should 
be on an equal footing in our educational rating. Both of these 
classes of leaders should be strong in administrative ability and in 
educational and community leadership. They should be recognized 
by the people as public servants of high rank and recompensed ao- 
cofdingly. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE GRADED 

SCHOOLS 



The State Graded Schools were established by legislative enact- 
ment in 1901. There are two classes of state graded schools. A state 
graded school of the first-class consists of three or more departments. 
A state graded school of the second-class consists of two departments. 

•For the purpose of aiding state graded school boards to supply 
these schools with the equipment needed to carry on the work ef- 
fectively, to aid in maintaining hygienic conditions in the school, and 
to engage efficient teachers, special state aid is granted. A district 
that maintains satisfactorily a school of the first-class for at least nine 
months is granted state aid of $300.00. A district that maintains 
satisfactorily a school of the second-class, for at least nine months 
is granted state aid of $200.00. 

The legislature of li913 enacted a law which provides special state 
aid of $100.00 to a state . graded school of either class which does 
satisfactory work in manual training and domestic science in grades 
seven and eight, and satisfactory work in agriculture in grade eight. 



Development of State Graded iSohooiiS in Ten Tea3S 

The following table will show the development of the state graded 
schools and their relation to the development of high schools in the 
past decade. 

Tablio 18 — Development of State Graded SchooU 





1907-1908 


1917-1918 


Number Qrst-cl&ss schools 


149 

23.5 

1.238 


221* 


Number second-class schools 

Number frraded-school teachers 

Number flrst-class schools that have become hl?h schools 
durinsr the decade 


402* 
a, 668 

107 


Number first-class schools offerlner 9th and 10th g-rade work 
Number of pupils takinfi: 9th or 10th erade work 


109 

642 

1,915 




127 
1.490 


Number of pupils graduated from state graded schools. . . . 
Number of state graded schools offering industrial work. . . 


3.012 
357 



*This number differs from report in Table 47 (appendix). The additional 11 schools 
in Table 47 technically are state graded schools but do not meet all requirements 
for >tate aid. 
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The legislature of 1915 enacted a law which entitles nonresident 
students to have their tuition paid by their respective towns when 
they pursue in first-class state-graded schools the ninth grade or 
tenth grade studies that have been designated in the graded school 
course of duty, provided that the school is properly equipped and 
the work has been approved by the state school supervisor. Ninth 
grade work may be approved in a school having three teachers. Ninth 
grade work and tenth grade work may be approved in a school hav- 
ing four or more teachers. 

State Gbaded Schools ai^d Hioh School Wobk 

Since 1901 practically all the new high schools that have appeared 
were developed from state graded schools. For the past decade the 
number is 107. No advanced grade work is approved in a school of 
the second-class for the reason that there is not the time avail- 
able to do the work. In a school of two departments it is possible by 
careful planning and systematic attention to the program to have fif- 
teen minutes for classes in the elementary branches. No teacher can 
do satisfactory work with less time at her disposal. 

For the same reason, not more than nine grades of work are ap- 
proved in a three teacher school nor more /than ten grades in a four 
teacher school. For the work of the grammar and high school grades 
twenty to thirty minutes is necessary for satisfactory work. Besides 
this time requirement, the teacher must have special preparation to 
do itj. This applies more especially to the high school subjects such 
as science, English, and history^ than it does to the elementary 
branches, not only because of the technique and the literature in- 
volved, but because of the different human problem represented in the 
child. Furthermore, to guard against memoriter work, which is one 
of the chief weaknesses in these grades, there must be reference ma- 
terial. Many people believe that the high school courses exist so that 
children may gain facts. It naturally follows in their minds that all 
that is required is to arrange for a course, engage a teacher, apd 
supply the pupil with a textbook. .Such a course is of little value. 
Instead of this, the idea should prevail that the school is for the 
purpose of training the pupil to use his mind, to think for himself, 
and to learn to form judgments. This requires not one book but 
many, hence the need of a reference library and apparatus for simple 
experiments. 

The establishment of ninth and tenth grade work in the graded 
schools makes it easy to keep the boys and girls at school two years 
longer.^ It serves to help them find themselves intellectually under 
conditions where the home is a large and beneficient influence. If 
the work is done under a teacher with strong scholarship, skill in 
dealing with young minds, and a capacity to fire ambition, it will 
receive credit at the larger school to which the pupils should go to 
finish a high school course. 
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When the quefition arises, whether to establish a four-year higli 
school course in a school that will always be small and in which 
it will always be a question how well the community will be able to 
bear its responsibilities toward such a school by engaging efficient 
teachers and supplying the school with, what it needs, or to conduct 
a strong state graded school and let the pupils take their last two 
years at a strong, well established high school, the interests of the 
impils would seem to require that the latter course be followed. 

The State Graded iSchools and Consolidation 

Nearly all of the consolidation that has been effected In Wisconsin 
has been done in connection with the state graded schools. Every 
state graded school is thQ expression of a public attitude that is in 
favor of centralized school facilities and that is opposed to the de- 
centralization which is expressed in the one-room rural school. 

This favorable attitude toward consolidation is represented in two 
different ways among the G23 graded school districts in the state. 
The first, and the one most frequently found, is the district whose 
school population has become too great for a one-room school and one 
teacher to accommodate it. The people realize that thirty to forty chil- 
dren are as many as a teacher should be expected to manage success- 
fully. The question thus arises, would it be better to divide the dis- 
trict, create two schools, and duplicate the bad conditions of a crowded 
program, or would the better course be to have two teachers, each 
with half the number of grades of pupils to manage, and receive the 
special state aid for a graded school. The question is usually an- 
swered by organizing a state graded school, which If not a technical 
consolidation, is a refusal to decentralize. Many of these schools 
have grown to three and four departments and finally into high schools. 

A second and direct method of consolidation is found when people 
see the great advantage there is in the large graded school over either 
the large or the small one-room school, and two or more districts are 
consolidated. The Bancroft school district, Plate G is an example 
of a consolidated district formed by two districts consolidating with a 
graded school district that employed three teachers. The consolidated 
district employs five teachers and offers eleven grades of work. 

Rudolph, Plate 6 is an example of a consolidated school district 
formed by Joining two large one-room rural schools. The consolidated 
school employs four teachers and offers ten grades of work. This dis^ 
trict took advantage of the provisions of iSec. 20^26 and received aid 
from the state to the amount of |2,000 for building. 

Butternut, Plate 7 is an example of a school district that enjoys 
the advantages of transportation without a formal consolidatfbn. It 
will be noticed that transportation of children goes hand in hand with 
consolidation. Special state aid is provided in Sec. 40.16 for districts 
that transport pupils, and under certain conditions parents may trans- 
port their own children' and receive the aid therefor. Thus, Bancroft 
transports eighteen families. In Rudolph twenty-one families are trans- 
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+ TAMIUtS TRANSPOR.TINC ThtlR CHILDRLH 

• fAMIULS WHOSE. CHILDREN ARLHC3T TRAMSPORTLI^ 

♦ FAMJHL5 WHOStCMILORtN ARE TRANSPOR,TCJ) 

tPiouBE 5. — Bancroft, Jt. Dist. No. i, Pine Orove and Almond, Portage 

County 



No. of districts consolidated 2 

AsseBsed valuation of district $225,000.00 

OoBt of schoolhouse (4 rooms), bulldlnsr already erected 

Enrollment, 1916-17 4 146 

Average dally attendance 86 

No. of teachers employed 4 

No. of grades taught 10 

No. of wagons for transporting children .' 6 

No. of children transported 28 

Cost of transportation $1,177.60 

State aid for transportation 8885.00 

Special state aid for graded school $400.00 
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■ SCHOOL MOUSE — -ROADO — DlSTRIOT DOUNDRltS 

+ FAMiLits TfcANSPoenw -mtiB. children 

• rAMILILS WHOSE CHILDREN ARE hOT TRAHSPORTCO ' 
t TAMIUES WH09E OIILWCH ARE TRAMSPORTEO 

■FiouBE i6. — Rudolph Dist. No. 1, Rudolph, Wood County 

No. of districts consolidated S 

Assessed valuation of district $444,029.00 

Cost of scboolhouse (4 rooms) $10,080.00 

State aid for building received 2,000.00 

Enrollment, 1016-17 

Average daily attendance 

No. of teachers employed 

No. of grades taught 

No. of wagons for transporting children ^ 

No. of children transported 

Cost of transportation 

State aid for transportation 

Special state aid for graded school 



110 
86 

4 

10 

1 

29 
$607.80 
$424.00 
$400.00 
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■ 5CHOOL ttOOSt . — -RO/SDS DISTRICT pOONORlES 

+ FAMILItS THAMftPORTlNC TMEJR CHILDREN 

• F/04ILIES WHOM. CtllLDREN ARLHOT TRANSPOOTtO 

♦ FAMILIES WHOSE. CHILDREN ARE TRANSPORTtD 



ycAuft. 



FiGUBE 7. — ^BttWemtt^, Jt, Dist. No. i, ^utfertttt^ and Agenda, Ashland 

County 



Not a consolidated school district 

Assessed valuation of district $426,186.00 

Cost of schoolbquse (high and graded school) 38,000.00 

Enrollment (grades), 1916-17 227 

Average daily attendance 218 

No. of teachers employed— 

In grades 7 

In high school S 

No. of wagons for transporting children 6 

Cost of transportation $1,868.00 

No. of chldren transported , 60 

State aid for transportation $605.60 

Special state aid for graded school $800.00 
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ported^ Fiye families do their own transporting. In Butternut, in 
addition to the large number of families transported to the splendid 
modern school in the village of Butternut, three families from outside 
the district are transported. 

All these schools are located in parts of the state where the snows 
are deep, the roads only in average condition, and the climate all that 
can be encountered for severity in Wisconsin. The same may be said 
for other consolidated schools such as North Crandon, Port Wing, 
Cornucopia, Irma, Apple River, and others. The children who are 
transported are healthy and hearty. If this is true in these cases it 
must be equally true for those parts of the state which are noted for 
having many small schools closely situated. The marked success of 
these consolidated schools is a tribute to the enterprise and good judg- 
ment of the people who saw that if schools are to be successful they 
must be conducted on good business principles. 

(Further OppoRTUionES for Consolidation 

The map, Plate 8, is a . good example of many opportunities that 
exist to rectify school district boundaries, transport the children, and 
consolidate weak and inefficient schools. This represents a town in 
one of the most prosperous and well-settled parts of Wisconsin. The 
country is level; the roads are good; it is in a part of the state not 
subject to the most severe weather or deep snows. In and connected 
with this favored area of 3& square miles ar^ no fewer than 15 school 
districts. Those having schoolhouses in the town range in enrollment 
from 5 to 3^8 children. The one of an enrollment of 3'& is a graded 
school of two teachers. The assessed valuation of the property within 
the town in 1917-18 was $2,278>381; that of the district enrolling the 
5 children was |216,<83&; that of the graded school district was $362,150. 
The assessed valuation of those parts of joint districts lying in other 
towns was |947,170. The total assessed valuation of the 16 school dis- 
tricts was $3,581,304. 

The first conclusion from the facts shown by the map is that the ad- 
ministration of education in this town is wasteful of money. Of the 
12 schools located in the town, 9 are too smalL All 12 enroll 227 
children who could easily be managed by 5 teachers. Secondly, it fol- 
lows that because these schools are small and because each has too 
many classes, they are below standard in efficiency. Thus, we have an 
expensive system that produces poor results. 

A study of the map shows that consolidation into not more than two, 
and preferably one school, is perfectly feasible. By taking advantage 
of Section 20.26, aid from the state may be had to build a consolidated 
school building. By taking advantage of Section 40.16, much of the 
burden of transportation would be borne by the state. The wages of 
7 teachers would be saved and could be applied toward getting teachers 
of a high degree of teaching skill. Besides, in such a consolidated 
school a high school course could be maintained, likely a town high 
school with further state aid. By this means the high school students 
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might go to school in their own community and go home every night. 
Transportation of children to school offers less difficulty than the trans- 
portation of milk or cream, and it is a means of securing to the chil- 
dren of these districts a square deal in education. The education of 
children must be looked upon as a business if we may expect satis- 
factory results. Education as carried on according to the showing on 
this map has not risen to the point where it may be considered as a 
business. 
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FiGUBE 8. — Shotoing District Where Consolidation is Greatly Needed 



M New Buildings 

In the past five years niew buildings have been erected in two hun- 
dred; two state graded school districts. Many of these are in new 
districts. Many have been erected to take the places of buildings that 
were unsanitary and unfit for school purpoRAs in the light of modern 
standards for school conditions. 

What is doubtless the most complete and best equipped two room 
school in Wisconsin was erected in 1917-18 at Alaska, Kewaunee: 
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County, Frontispiece. This building has a nine-foot basement with plas- 
tered walls. The basement contains separate rooms for fuel, the 
heating and ventilating system, pumping system, Bed Cross work, 
toilets, and shower baths. On the ground floor are two large school- 
rooms separated by a movable partition so that the two roonls can be 
turned into one for commimity purposes. There are also separate 
rooms for the library, domestic science, and manual training. Moul- 
throp chair desks are in use and the best of equipment has been pro- 
vided. Hot water is available for the domestic science work and 
for the two shower baths. The indirect system of heating and ventila- 
tion is ample except on cold, windy days. Then the direct heating 
system is also used. 

Development of the iState Gbaded Schools by Counties 

The table below shows the distribution of state graded schools 
by counties. Polk and Brown counties lead in the number of such 
schools. The mode of development in each is different. Polk is one 
of the comparatively newer counties. In 1903 there were three state 
graded schools; in 1917 there were twenty-six. This rapid growth 
may be traced to the strong desire of the people to have the best schools 
they can get; to foresight in planning district boundaries and locating 
schoolhouses ; and to strong leadership in their county superintend- 
ent. 

Number and Distribution of State Chraded Schools 1918-19 



a. — 



Total 621 

2 

6 

17 

13 

27 

5 

10 

3 

7 

11 
6 
8 

20 
7 

12 

12 

9 



Adams. 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa.... 

Clark 

Columbia.... 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodgre 

Door- 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire... 

Florence 

Fonddu Lac. 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 



2 
2 
4 
6 
8 
1 



Green Lake 

Iowa , 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jefferson.... 

Juneau 

Kenosha . . . . 
Kewaunee .. 
La Crosse... 
Lafayette . . 
Langriade... 

Lincoln , 

Manitowoc . 
Marathon .. 
Marinette.. 
Marquette .. 
Milwaukee. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie . 
Ozaukee...., 

Pepin 

Pierce ...... 



4 

5 
4 

7 

5 

•^ 
o 

8 

6 

f> 

4 

12 

6 

o 
o 

13 
12 

4 
21 

6 

7 
7 
4 
2 
5 



Polk 

Portage' 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk ..•....., 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sawj-er 

Shawano 

Sheboygran . . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth.... 

Washburn 

Washinsrton.. 
Waukesha.... 

Waupaca 

Waushara.... 
Winnebasro... 
Wood 



29 
7 

15 

10 

6 

8 

% 

11 

10 

7 

19 

21 

9 

3 

10 
4 
7 
3 
8 
18 
11 
5 

i 



Brown is one of the older counties. Its educational development 
was marked by the prevalence of the small district with the usual box 
type of school building, badly lighted, heated, ventilated, and fur- 
nished. In 1907 there were two state graded schools in Brown county; 
in 1917 there were twenty-six. This remarkable development is due 
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to several factors. In the first place, the county superintendents were 
men of 'vision who used their influence constantly for better things. 
In the second place, the school buildings were of such a character that 
they fell under the terms of the condemnation law. This placed be- 
fore the districts the problem of securing proper school conditions. 
Their good judgment favored the rectification of district boundaries 
and larger schools. 

Ways in Which the .State Graded Schools May be Improved 

The state graded schools are strong in the general spirit with which 
the work is carried on and especially in the cooperation shown by 
county superintendents with the state department in administering 
the graded school law.^ They may, however, be improved in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

There is mucn need of better training for graded school-teachers. 
Graded school-teachers should have special training for the particular 
line of work they do. They should come to their work with sounder 
scholarship. Many of these teachers are young and approach their 
problems without any serious life experience to help solve them. 
Maturity of mind and a professional attitude are qualifications that 
are much to be desired. 

In every state normal school there should be a course for the training 
of teachers for state graded schools. It should be open only to those 
who elect it. A special class should be organized for principals. 

The training of teachers should include instruction in the use of 
school apparatus and in the operation of the heating and ventilating 
plant. 

Table 19 — Distribution Shotoihg Salaries for Teachers in the Several Classes 
of County Schools 1917-18. Comparison of Salaries in State Graded 
Schools with Others. 



Total 

S40-49.. 
150^0.. 
S60-69.. 
$70-79.. 

yso-89.. 

lOO-M.. 
$100+.. 



Total 



10,911 



2.676 
4,468 
1,930 
767 
359 
196 
415 



Rural 



6,648 



2.663 

3,219 

679 

76 

16- 

4 

I 



State 
Graded 



1,670 



78 
639 
499 
218 
123 
65 
48 



Grades be- 
low Hlsrh 
School . 



1.332 



32 

604 

569 

90 

11 

8 

8 



County 
School 



1,261 



3 

6 

183 

888 

209 
119 
358 



The teachers' salary Is a pressing problem and it is going to be- 
come more pressing. Communities must recognize this and make 
whatever adjustments they can to meet the situation. 

Living conditions are extremely difficult for teachers in many places. 
It seems pertinent at this time to raise the question of enacting a law 
that will permit school districts to erect suitable buildings for teach- 
erages. 
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It would greatly improve school attendance in many districts if 
there were a better adjustment of the school term to meet the con- 
venience of children who do farm work in fall and spring, and to make 
it possible to have vacation when the roads are impassable. 

To guard against the evils of memoriter work in the schools, abun- 
dant reference material in history, geography, and civics ahould be fur- 
nished. So far as possible means should be supplied to visualize 
school work. Districts should plan to spend a moderate amount to 
purchase some of these aids every year. 



($60^65) 
($65-70) 
($70-75) 

($75-80) 

($80-85) 

($85-90) 

($90-95) 

($95-100) 

($100-105) 

($105-110) 
($110-115) 
($115-120) 
($180-125) 
($125-130) 
($130-135) 

($135-140) 
($140-145) 

($145-150) 
($150-155) 
($155-160) 

($160-165) 




Minimum $60 

Maximum $162 

Average $83*** 

Median $85 



Z. Salaries of Principals 

of 
First Class State Oraded Schools 



PiGUBE 9. — Salaries of Principals o/ First Glass State Oraded Schools 



School affairs will take on a more business-like aspect if the board 
holds- monthly meetings with the principal present. 

There should be closer cooperation of state graded school boards 
with the county superintendent in engaging teachers. In engaging 
teachers two questions should be determined: (1) Is the teacher 
legally qualified; (2) Is she competent? It is the county superin- 
tendent's business to know the answers to these questions. School 
boards should avail themselves of his advice. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE STATE GRADED SCHOOLS gl 

The exam] nations for state graded school BtudentB sbotild be based 
on the State graded school course of study. 

There Is need of a modification of the 7th and 8th grade work to 
meet the Ideas of the junior high school. 

There is need to encourage more community life with Its center at 
the state graded school. The school society work should be extended 
to Include the patrons of the school. 

There is need of more attention to development of the physical Bide 
of education through the means of organized recreation. 
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—Salaries Of Principals and Teachers in Second Class State 
Graded Schools 



CHAPTER VIII 



SCHOOL COSTS 



An important matter for every school to consider is that of ways 
and means of financing its schools. Without careful consideration of 
such questions as the kind of education which ought to be purchased 
for the children of the Community, the price to be paid, the ability 
of the community to purchase good education for its children, together 
with the way in which funds already appropriated are being spent, a 
community is likely to find that it is not providing as much as it 
should for its children, or that it is not spending wisely what it does 
provide. With a view to providing school boards and school officials 
with some data upon which to base comparisons of wealth and ex- 
penditure, the department has prepared a number of preliminary 
studies which will be reported briefly in this section. 

I 

Ability to .Support Schools 

The first study of this kind presents some figures from a number 
of Wisconsin schools on the comparative ability of cities to provide 
for schools — i. e., to purchase educational opportunities for its chil- 
dren. Table 20 gives the per capita wealth based upon the latest avail- 
able population figures and the real or true property valuation as 
determined from figures provided by the Wisconsin Tax Commission 
for 1918. The figures representing property valuation in each city were 
submitted to. the superintendent of schools of the city in question for 
verification. The figures on population are in most cases based upon 
the latest estimates of the U. S. Census Bureau. Where estimates 
later than the 1910 census figures were not available^the latter were 
used.' 

Certain cities which it would have been desirable to include for 
many reasons are omitted on account of marked changes in population 
which are known to have taken place since the latest available popu- 
lation estimates were made. This was the case with such cities as 
Beloit, Madison, Washburn, and West Allis, where war industries 
have very materially affected the city's growth. The cities of the table 
are arranged in groups according to population. The first includes 
cities of over 25,000 population. The second is made up of those be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000. The third group represents cities between 
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Tablb 20.— The Ability to Support Schools^ Wealth per Capita, 1918 



City 



Over 25. 000 
Milwaukee 
Racine.... 
Kenosha... 
Sheboysran. 
Oshkosh . . . 
0reen Bay 
Spperlor ... 
LaOrosse... 



A veraffe. 
Median . 



10.000-25,000 
Janesville . . . 

Appleton 

Manitowoc .. 

Wausau 

Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire... 

Ashland 

Marinette 



Average 
Median . 



5, 000-10, 000< 

Neenah 

WatertowE 

Beaver Dam . . . 
Grand Rapidb.. 

Rhinelander 

Waukesha 

Two Rivers 

Marshfield 

Baraboo ........ 

Menasha 

Antiiro 

Stevens Point . . 
Chippewa Falls. 



Avera«re, 
Median . 



Real and 
Personal 
Property 

True 
Valuation 



$605,248,311 
62,546,243 
38,017,485 
29,806,230 
36.261,517 
29.424,335 
45,507.859 
28.601.599 



17.071.101 
20,908,376 
15.975,875 
17,832,531 
18.903,513 
15.592,710 
8,191.576 
9.972.073 



7,407,549 
11,327.616 
7,806,326 
7,329,717 
6.204.180 
10,381,590 
4.741,443 
5.433,404 
5,810.460 
5.153,087 
6,002.116 
6,697.396 
6.852,149 



Populatiqn' 



436,535 
46,486 
31,576 
28,559 
36.065 
29,353 
46,226 
31,677 



14,339 

17,834 

13,805 

19.239 

21,113 

18.807 

11.594* 

14,6103 



5.734 

9,074* 

6,758 

6,521 

5.637 

9, 570* 

4,850 

5,783 

6,324 

6.081 

7,196 

8.692 

9,395* 



Wealth 
per Capita 

on True 
Valuation 



11,386 
1,345 
1,204 
1,044 
1,005 
1,002 
984 
903 



$1,100 
1,024 



1,191 
1,172 
1,157 
927 
895 
829 
707 
683 



$945 
911 



$1,292 

1,248 

1,155 

1,124 

1,101 

1,085 

97» 

940 

919 

847 

834 

771 

729 



$1,002 
978 



Rank in 
per Capita 
Wealth 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

: g 

10 

11 

12 
13 



'Bureau of Census Estimates for 1916. 

^Population from Department of Commerce Bulletin 133, estimate of 1916. 



^NTo e.sttanate made. Census of 1910. 



1 



With the exception of Chippewa Falls, Watertown and Waukesha, the population est - 
mates for this crroup of cities are based on the 1910 census. 
*Popul^ion from Department of Commerce Bulletin 133, estimate of 1916. 



5,000 and, 10,000. The cities in each group are ranked in column 4 
according to per capita wealth. Cities under 5,000 do not appear in 
the table for the reason that most cities of this size are joint school 
districts with outlying territory, and no population figures were avail- 
able for the parts of these districts not within the corporate limits 
of the city. 

In the first group Milwaukee appears as the wealthiest city in per 
capita of real wealth. Its per capita wealth is more than one and one- 
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half times that of La Crosse. The average for this group of cities 
is $1,109, and the median, or middle amount is $1,024. 

Among cities of the 10,000 to 2>5,0O0 class Marinette and Ashland 
. have a much smaller per capita wealth than Janesville, Manitowoc, 
and Appleton. The advanftage of the wealthiest cities over the poor- 
est in this group in ability to provide good schools is relatively 
greater than in the case of the first group of cities. The average 
' per capita wealth for cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population is considex- 
ably smaller, however, than that for the group of largest cities. (See 
Table 21) 

Variations in per capita wealth between cities of from 6,000 to 
10,000 population are quite as evident as in the preceding groups. At 
one extreme we have Neenah and Watertown with more than $1,200 per 
person and at the other Stevens Point and Chippewa Falls with less 
than two thirds of this amount. 

If we consider the extremes of per capita wealth without regard 
to size of city we see that cities like Milwaukee and Racine have nearly 
double the ability of Ashland or Marinette to support schools. These 
largest cities have more than $1300 per capita wealth while Marinette 
has less than $700 and Ashland only slightly more. It should be 
obvious to every reader that the state has a great unsolved problem 
facing it If it hopes to make equality of opportunity for obtaining 
an education, and equality of burden in supporting education, reali- 
ties, as democracy proposes to do. 

Table 21. — The Average and Median per Capita Wealth in each Group 

of Cities 



Population 



Over 25,000.. 
10.000-25,000. 
.5,000-10,000. 



Average Wealth 

per Capita on 

True Valuation 



1.100 

045 

1,002 



Median Wealth 

per Oaplta on 

True Valuation 



1,024 
Oil 
078 



Table 21 gives the average and median, or middle, per capita 
wealth for each group of cities in Table 20 and for all of these cities 
combined. The largest cities are on the average the wealthiest while 
the second group has the smallest amount of wealth per inhabitant. 
These figures may be taken as standards of comparison. Cities well 
above the average in wealth should have little Justification for failure 
to provide good schools. Cities only slightly below the average may 
be able to make ample provision for educating its children. In the 
case of cities far below the average we can scarcely hope to find 
schools equal to those in the wealthiest, particularly if the latter are 
making determined efforts to provide only the best of schools. Some 
legislative provision needs to be made whereby poorer communities 
will be aided relatively more than those abundantly able to take care 
of themselves. 
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Ths Wi&ALTH Back of Each DoUaAR Raised^ fob Schools 

The second study in this series is reported in Table 22. It deals 
with the comparative efforts required by cities to provide the kind of 
education that their children are now receiving. The table gives the 
real or true wealth back of each dollar expended for schools for the 
year 1917-lS. 

Tablb 22 — Wealth back of each dollar spent for school purposes 



Cities 



Over 25,000 
Madison.... 
Milwaukee 

Racine 

Gieen Bay. 
Oshkosh . . . 
Sheboygan, 
Kenosha . . . 
La Crosse.. 
Superior . . . 



10,600-25,000 
Janes ville.... 
Fond du Lac. 
Manitowoc... 

Appleton 

Wausau 

Marinette.... 
Eau Claire... 
Ashland 



5,000-10,000 

Watertown 

West Allis 

Beavei' Dam 

Neenah 

Menasha 

Waukesha 

Bhinelander.... 

Marshfleld 

Two Rivers 

Baraboo 

Chippewa Falls. 
Grand Rapids . . 
Stevens Point . . 
Antisro 



Under 5,000 
Monroe . . . 
Waupaca . 
Phillips... 
Washburn. 



True 
valuation 



166,865,044 
605,248,311 
62,546,243 
29,424,335 
36,261,517 
29,806,230 
38,017,485 
28,601,599 
45.507,859 



17,071,101 
18,903,513 
15,975,875 
20 908,376 
17,832,531 

9,972,073 
15,592,710 

8,191,576 



11, 
18, 

?: 

5, 
10, 
6, 
5, 
4, 
5, 
6, 
7, 
6, 
6, 



327,616 
781,096 
806,326 
407,549 
153,087 
381,590 
204,180 
433.404 
741,443 
810,460 
852,149 
329,717 
697,396 
002,116 



6,406,043 
2,457,632 
1,195,557 
1,609,271 



Total 
expenses 



$277,047 
2,593,456 
282,773 
151,615 
185 945 
159.503 
214,258 
194,718 
332,766 



85,561 
119,122 
102,454 
137.926 
120,453 

83,056 
130,277 

82,296 



44,372 
80,800 
39.432 
46,915 
34,964 
74,427 
44,818 
39,527 
35,344 
45,218 
59,259 
68,730 
65,300 
72,383 



47,019 
22,867 
17.603 
33,519 



Wealth back 

of each dollar 

spent 



$240 
233 
221 
194 
195 
187 
177 
147 
137 



200 
159 
156 
152 
148 
120 
120 
100 



255 
232 
198 
158 
147 
139 
138 
137 
134 
128 
116 
107 
103 
83 



136 

107 

68 

48 



Bank 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6i 

6i 

8 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



1 
2 
3 
4 



Note: Cities omitted from this table I'epresent joint districts for which no popu- 
lation flfiTures are available for the portion of the district lying outside of the city. 



The Wealth Back of Each Child Enrolled 



One should perhaps In the interests of absolute accuracy when con- 
sidering the abilities and efforts made by communities to provide good 
schools take into account all of the children whose education is being 
paid for out of the wealth in the community. Such, however, is im- 
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possible on any large scale with only a limited amount of time avail- 
able for a study of this kind. If one were to consider all of the money 
being spent for elementary and high school education by the people of 
the community he would need to take into account children who attend 
private ami parochial schools as well as those who attend the public 
schools. The parents of children attending private schools are usually 
persons of means to whom the task of contributing to the support of 
the other children of the community offers no real burden and we may 

Table 2S~ Wealth Back of Each Child Enrolled 



City 



Enroll- 
«Qent 
in par- 
ochial 
schools 



O ver 25,000 
Kenosha... 
La Crosse.. 
Madison ... 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh ... 

Racine 

8hehpyg-an 
Superior ... 
Green Bay 



10,000—25,000 

Appleton ..:.. 

Ash and (Estimate) 

Beloit 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac 

JanesvDle 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Wausau * 



5,000-10.000 

Antlsro 

Baraboo 

Beaver Dam 

Chipp*>wa Kails ...."." 

Grand Rapids 

Marshfleld 

Menasha 

Neenah 

Rhinelander 

StoTons Point 

Two Rivers 

Watertown 

WaukeAha 

West Allis 



Under 5, 000 
Biylinffton .. 

Fdfirerton 

EvansTille. . . 
Ft. Atkinson 
Hayward .... 

Hudson 

Kaukauna... 

Monroe 

Phillips 

9toufirhton ... 
Washb' rn ... 
Waupaca 



1,966 
1,585 
1,354. 

25,838 
2,165 

♦1,803 
2,087 
1,116 

•1,972 



^,165 
90(k 
000 
686 
661 
543 

1.169 
931 

1,068 



545 

♦126 

502 

795 

581 

•700 

719 

100 

•293 

810 

8?7 

682 

560 

570 



423 

•56 

000 

160 

.000 

•104 

930 

60 



000 
286 
000 



Enroll- 
ment 
in 

city 
schools 



Total 
enroll- 
ment 



+5,479 
+5.009 
+5,562 
+58,463 
+5,198 
+7,793 
+4,711 
+7,012 
+4,470 



+2,799 
+2,245 

4.262 
+3,161 
+3,883 

2,273 

2,497 
+2,460 

3,550 



1,726 

1,096 

1,210 

1,352 

1,506 

+966 

hOl 

+1,168 

1,350 

+1,475 

807 

965 

1,931 

2,124 



646 
668 
536 
954 
380 
599 
772 

1,064 
573 

1,300 
124 
730 



7,445 
6,544 
6,916 
84.301 
7.363 
9,596 
6,798 
8,128 
6,442 



3.964 
3,145 
4,262 
3,847 
4,544 
2.816 
3.666 
3,391 
4,618 



2,271 

1,222 

1,712 

2,147 

2.087 

1,666 

1,526 

1,268 

1,643 

2,285 

1,634 

1,647 

2,491 

2,694 



1,069 
724 
536 

1,114 
380 
703 

1,702 

1,124 
573 

1,300 
410 
730 



True valu- 
ation 1917 
assessment 



S38,017,485 
28,601,599 
66,365,944 

605,248,311 
36.261,517 
62,546.243 
29.806,230 
45,507,850 
29.424.335 



2a, 908, 376 
8,191.576 
18,959,358 
15,592,710 
18,903,513 
17,071,101 
15,973,875 
9.972,073 
17,832,5.81 



6,002,116 

5,810,460 

7,806.326 

6,852,149 

7.329,717 

5,433,404 

5,153,087 

7,407,549 

6,204,180 

6,697,396 

4,741.443 

11,327,616 

10,381.590 

18,781.096 



4,461,439 
8.541,621 
2,619.138 
5.493 653 
623,721 
2,012.905 
4.909.791 
6.406.043 
1.195,557 
5,211.666 
1.609,271 
2.457.632 



Wealth 


Per cent 


back of 


of pupils 


each 


in 


pupil en> 


public 


rolled 


schools 


^.106 


74 


4,371 


45 


9,596 


80 


7.171' 


69 


4,925 


71 


6.518 


81 


4,385 


69 


5,599 


86 


4,568 


69 


5,275 


70 


2,605 
4.448 


71 
100 



4,053 
4,160 
6,062 
4,358 
2,941 
3,862 



2,643 
4,755 
4,560 
3,191 
3,512 
3,261 
3,377 
5.842 
3,776 
2,931 
2,902 
6,878 
4,168 
6,971 



4,173 
4.892 
4,886 
4,931 
2,228 
2,863 
2,885 
5,699 
2,086 
4.009 
3,925 
3,367 



82 
85 
81 
68 
72 
77 



76 
90 
71 
61 
72 
58 
53 
92 
82 
65 
49 
56 
78 
•!5 



60 
92 

100 
86 

100 
85 
45 
95 

100 

100 
30 

100 



•Taken from annual rei»orT. 
"^Includes deaf ana bit ml school 
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therefore dlsmifis this phase of the question. In the case of parochial 
schools it is somewhat different A number of Wisconsin cities have 
large numbers of children attending these schools. Oftimes the par- 
ents of these children are persons of only moderate means. With 
these facts in mind Table 23 has been prepared. This shows the real 
wealth back of each child enrolled in both public and parochial 
schools, and also the per cent of children enrolled in public schools. 

The ErroRT Requibed jx) iStjppobt High Schools 

Wisconsin has a large number of what are known as district high 
fichool^ and a smaller number of union high schools. The territory 
o-f the district high schools in most cases coincides with the terri- 
tory of the elementary schools of the community, though not always. 
A union high school district always includes more territory than does 
the elementary school district in whi'ch the high school is located. Not 
one includes less than a township (usually 36 square miles), and some 
include two or even three townships. It has been the policy of the 
state to aid in the development of these schools. Through the state's 
generous policy high schools have been established and have been 
enabled to continue in many instances where they perhaps would not 
have been able to do so, had the state been less inclined to foster 
secondary education. 

Under the present law union high schools having a principal and 
one assistant (i. e. — ^teacher) receive from the state one-half the cost 
of instruction up to $9<H).O0; those having two assistants are given 
one-half the cost of instruction with a maximum of 11200.00. Similarly 
those with three or more assistants receive a maximum of |1500.00. 
In addition each union high school may receive special aid for offer- 
ing such courses as manual training, domestic science, agriculture, and 
commercial work. For such courses one-half of the cost of instruc- 
tion with a maximum of $250.00, except in commercial work where the 
limit is $350.00, is paid by the state. 

District high schools receive an equal amount of special aid for offer- 
ing such courses as those just mentioned. Under certain limited con- 
ditions both union and district high schools may receive additional 
aid to the extent of the instructor's salary for teacher training courses. 
The amount for such aid has usually been limited to $1,000.00. The 
general aid for district high schools is much less than in the case of 
union high schools. The district high schools may receive one-half 
of the cost of instruction with a limit of $500.00. 

In actual practice the amount of aid received has often been much 
less than that which these schools might hope to receive under the 
law. The total legislative appropriation has been insuflacient, making 
necessary a pro rating. In 1917-18 the special aid in all courses but 
teacher training was limited to 63 per cent of the amounts indicated 
above which these schools were led to expect. The district high schools 
received only T2 per cent of the expected amount for general aid. 
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One principle upon which state aid ehouldf be distributed, in tlie 
opinion of many persons, Is that of need. Poor districts should be 
aided to the extent that they will be able not only to provide schools 
but to provide schools of a better quality. It was never intended that 
the state should pay the bill when the district was abundantly able to 
pay its own expenses except insofar as some help , encouraged them to 
better efforts. 

The second principle, that communities even though able to support 
their own schools are stimulated to provide a better or more enriched 
type of training for the children, is not without merit and has un- 
doubtedly influenced legislation in this state to some extent. There 
is a danger^ however, that individual communities may impose at>on 
the state's good Intentions if a proper balance is not maintained be- 
tween state and local support. Others even with liberal aid may 
sometimes be hard pressed to furnish the kind of education needed. 

How evenly the burden of supporting high schools is distributed for 
a small number of union and district high schools may be seen in 
Tables 24 and 2i5. The tables indicate the real or true property valuii- 
tion in 1917-18, as computed from the assessment rates furnished by 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission and the assessed valuation of property 
in each district as reported by the school officials; the total spent for 
schools during 1917-4'S; the reimbursements which each district re- 
ceived through tuition fbes collected, and the amount of the state aid 
to which it was entitled; the net amount required to be raised by the 
district after deducting reimbursements; the rate of taxation (on 
true valuation) necessary to raise the amount which the district must 
raise itself; and the real or true wealth back of each dollar to be 
raised locally. It will readily be seen from the tables that differences 
in wealth and in the effect of the aid received from the state dis- 
tribute the burden of supporting schools very unequally. By reference 
to column 8 of Table M it will be seen that if we consider property 
as assessed at its true valuation some district high schools are taxing 
themselves at a rate only slightly more than one-fifth as large as others 
to support the kind of schools they are now providing or, to state it 
another way, some are nearly five times as able (Column 9) to support 
their high schools as others. The difference is even more striking in 
the case of union high schools. With the help of state aid Arena and 
Marshall would need to tax themselves the equivalent of but 0.4 of a 
mill on each dollar of property to provide the kind of high school 
education their children now receive while Eagle River and Elcho 
would need to levy more than 3.0 mills, i, e. — a rate over seven times 
as high. The ability of Arena and Marshall to support high schools 
when measured in terms of the real wealth back of each dollar raised 
locally for high schools (Table 25, column 9) is more than seven times 
that of Elcho and Eagle River. The two former have more than 
12,200.00 of wealth for every dollar that must be raised locally for 
high schools while the two latter do not have over $920.00. In other 
words these latter two have $1,900.00 . less wealth back of each dollar 
that must be raised locally for high school purposes. Certainly the 
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burden of supporting high schools falls very unevenly on these dis- 
tricts. 

If the schools that are now taxing themselves at a low rate were to 
tax themselves at rates equal to those of the highest they doubtless 
would be able to give their children a kind of secondary education im- 
C'xcelled anywhere. 

• If we compare the district high schools, which as a class receive 
much less aid from the state, with the union high schools it will be 
seen that the union high schools are relatively the much better able 
of the two to support good schools. The average mill rate required 
of these union high schools is .0012i while that of the district high 
schools of the table is .0029, or more than twice as high. The poorest 
district high school must levy the equivalent of nearly 7 mills while 
the wealthiest union high school needs to levy less than % mill or 
less than one-thirteenth as much to provide educational advantages of 
supposedly equal quality. Obviously the burden of supporting high 
schools does not fall equally on these communities. It would seem 
that some means should be found whereby the burden of supporting 
high schools can be more nearly equalized throughout the state. 
Poorer districts should be assisted relatively more than wealthier. 
It would seem also that steps should be taken to equalize more nearly 
the very great difference in the effect of the aid granted to union high 
schools and to district high schools. 

^he disproportion of wealth to amount of money required for high 
schools may be seen more clearly perhaps if we leave out of considera- 
tion for the time being all reference to state aid. Column 10 in each 
of Tables 24 and 25 gives the rate of taxation on true valuation which 
would be required to support the high schools which these communi- 
ties are now providing if the entire bill were to be paid locally. The 
average rate required in these union high schools would be .00205 and 
that in district high schools .0042. The union high schools again ap- 
pear to be much better able to provide good training for their boys 
and girls. Of these district high schools the poorest would need to 
tax itself more than five times as high as the wealthiest. The poorest 
of these union high schools would likewise be required to levy a rate 
almost five times as high as the wealthiest, but the poorest district 
Mgh scJiool would be compelled to levy a tax more than ten times as 
great as that of the wealthiest union high school to offer the advan- 
tages they now do. .Such is the relative ability of these districts to 
support schools. Democracy has not smiled by any means equally 
upon all districts. No administration of state finance that is based 
upon common sense and justice can ignore these differences. 

Per Pupil Costs in City Schools 

The question is often raised. How much should a city spend for 
various items such as salaries, supplies, fuel, janitor service, etc.? 
No set of standards based upon the relation between expenditure of 
money and achievement of pupils has been established. Such, i. e. — 
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the quality of learning produced in the children, would of course be 
the most desirable basis -of determining the amounts to be expended. 
Such standards have yet to be developed in city school administra- 
tion. The most serviceable standards to be had for the present are 
those representing average expenditures for schools offering relatively 
similar advantages and relatively similar in size and environment. 
Wisconsin cities of the same population groups are probably more like 
each other in advantages offered and in surrounding conditions than 
they are like cities in California or Texas, or like cities in England or 
China. We may, therefore, derive tentative cqst standards for various 
items of school expense by comparing Wisconsin cities in each group 
with each other. Table 26 gives the expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance for general control; salaries of teachers, principals 
and supervisors; expenses of operation including janitors and other 
employees, fuel and other expenses of operation; maintenance; in- 
structional supplies;, ^lisoellaneous items; and the total for all pur- 
poses. ' 

The facts of Table 26 are summarized in Table 26a which shows the 
average for each major item of expense in each group of cities. 

26a. — Average Cost per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 1917-18 





Number 
of 

Cities 


General 
Control 


Sal a lies 

of 
Teach- 
ers and 
Princi- 
pals 


Total 
Opera- 
tion 

$8.32 
8.13 

10.29 
7.51 


Main- 
tenance 


Total 
Instruc- 
tional 
supplies 


Total 
Miscel- 
laneous 


Cities over 25,000.. 

10,000-25,000 

5.000-10,000 

Under 5, 000 


9 
8 

14 
12 


$1.71 
1.86 
2.43 
1.94 


132.67 
28.31 
29.99 
29.67 


$2.29 
2.39 
2.46 
3.24 


$2.21 
2.13 
2.10 
2.58 


$1.40 
1.07 
1.40 
1.01 


Average of four 
srrouD averacres. . 


.<c 


1.99 


30.16 


8.56 


2. CO 


2.26 


1.22 













The total cost per pupil in average daily attendance, column 12, is 
fairly uniform for the four groups of cities. The largest cities spend 
slightly less per pupil than cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population. The 
smallest per pupil expenditure is in the second group, where it will 
be recalled. Table 20, the per capita wealth is smallest. It would seem 
that relative wealth is effecting to a certain extent the kind of educa- 
tion which cities are buying for their children. The fact that cities of 
5,000 to 10,000 population spend over 5 dollars more on each pupil in 
average daily attendance than do cities of 10,000 to 26,000 population 
should give pupils attending school in the former a material advantage. 

When the distribution of costs between the 'various items of expense 
are considered it will be seen that cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population 
are able to set aside less money per pupil for teachers' salaries. Thus 
the total expended per pupil appears to be reflected directly in the 
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quality of Instruction purchased. Schools in the largest group appear 
to be more eflaciently managed than in cities of the third group. Out 
of a total expenditure of $48.66 per pupil the former is able to devote 
$32.72 of this amount to salaries while the latter devotes only $30.23 
out of a total of $49.22 to salaries for teaching. Even if we include 
in these figures the amount spent for general control (which includes 
the superintendent's salary) the largest cities are able to set aside 
almost two dollars per pupil more for instruction and general manage- 
ment than cities between 5,000 and 10,000 population in spite of the 
fact that the latter have a larger total expenditure per pupil. One 
reason why the largest cities are apparently more efBciently managed 
lies pet-haps in the fact that through their larger oirganization with 
large buildings and classrooms fully occupied, they are able to de- 
crease the relative costs of fuel and janitor service. ThiLS we have an 
argument for larger an^ fewer building units to permit greater operate 
ing efficiency. The relative proportions of expenditure devoted to each 
item of the budget for current expense will be treated in the section 
following: 

Percentage of Current City School Expenditures for Various Pur- 
poses IN 1917-18 

Good administration of school finance demands a proper distribution 
between the different items of the budget Provision for instruction 
is the primary object of all school expenditures. Expenditures for all 
other items are secondary and contribute to the main object of the 
schools which is to train children. Buildings, fuel, janitors' services- 
and supplies, and repairs are legitimate^ items of expense only because 
they help to bring about conditions which make good teaching possible. 
Hence efiiciency in the distribution of school costs is to be measured 
in terms of the proportion of the school's funds which can be set 
aside for the purchase of instruction without lowering its efficiency 
indirectly through devoting too small a proportion to other items. 

Table 27 shows the percentage of the total cost which goes for each 
item of expense in the cities treated in the preceding section. 

In table 27a the averages for each group of cities and for all of 
these cities combined are given. The proportion devoted to instruc- 
tion' varies from •67.3% in the largest cities to 612% in our third 
group. If we include general control the figures are 70.9 and 6V 
respectively. The largest group of cities set aside more for salaries 
and require less for general control than any other group. Fuel costs 
them less, while janitor service costs relatively more than in the 
smallest cities. This may be due to the fact that janitors in small 
cities are frequently poorly paid with the result that the service ren- 
dered Is inferior in quality. If schools are to take the average for all 
cities of Table 27 as tentative standards they will spend approximately 
4.3% for general control, 64.7% for salaries, 4.8% for instructional sup- 
plies, 7.1% for janitor service, 8.3% for fuel, 2.7% for other expenses of 
operation, 5.5% for maintenance, (i. e. — Repairs and upkeep), and 2.6% 
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for miscellaneous. How this distribution compares with cities else- 
where may be seen by reference to table 27b. The figures of this table, 
based upon Strayer's study of costs in American cities, made in 1905, 
have been quite widely used as standards. 

Tablb 27a — Average Ptrcentage of Total Cost Spent for Each Item of 

Current Expense 1917-18 



Cities over 25«000. 

10,000—25,000 

5,000-10,000 

Under 5, 000 
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1—1 


67.3 


69 


8.1 


2.2 


4.7 


4.5 


64.5 


7.7 


8.2 


2.7 


5.3 


4.8 


62.0 


7.9 


0.8 


8.1 


5.0 


4.3 


64.0 


6.1 


7.1 


3.0 


6.8 


b.6 


64.7 


7.1 


8.8 


2.7 


5.5 


4.8 



CO 

9 



fl 

® 



2.0 
2.4 
2.9 
2.2 

2.6 



Table 28. — Standard Per cent of Current City School Expenditures for 
Yarious Purposes as Determined by Strayer, 1905 



% of Totals 



Teaching & supervision from. 

Supervision alone 

Teaching 

Janitors' salaries 

Textbooks and supplies 

Fuel 

Repairs 



70% to 75% 

7 " to 10 " 
60 " to 68 " 

5 " to 7 *' 

4 *' to 6 " 

5 " to 7 " 

8 " to 5 " 



Another study of school cost distribution in large cities was made 
by Rugg in 1915 in connection with the iSt. Louis survey. The essen- 
tial facts of his study and how they compare with similar facts in ^Vis- 
consln cities will be seen by reference to Table 28a. These larger 
cities devote on the whole a much larger proportion of their expendl- 

Table 28a. — Average Per Cent of Current City School Expenditures 
Devoted to Various Purposes in Large Cities 



• 


Adminis- 
tration 
(General 
Control) 


Supervision 

and 
Instruction 


Opera- 
tion 


1 

Main- 
tenance 


Miscel- 
laneous 


21 Large U. 8. Cities 

Wisconsin Cities 


3.98 
4.29 


80.43. 
69 47 


« 

10.74 
18.20 


4.84 
5.45 


""2.59**" 
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ture toward the purchase of instruction than do Wisconsin cities. 
School administrators and school officers will need to study carefully 
the question of how to improve their present distribution of . school 
costs between expenses for instruction and expenses for other purposes. 
If large schools can devote 80% of all they spend toward the pur- 
chase of teaching and supervision, as found by Rugg's study, and 
at the same time make adequate provision for the various other 
items on a 20% allowance, then Wisconsin city schools are not well 
managed. They appear on the whole to be devoting about 15% less 
of their expenditure for current purposes than these larger American 
cities are toward purchasing good instruction. Wisconsin cities now 
spend 35% of all they spend, for such items as general control, opera- 
tion, maintenance and miscellaneous items, while these larger cities 
get along on 20%. 



CHAPTER IX 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT" IN EDUCATION 



Since September, 1916, the department has engaged in furthering 
what is a comparatively new feature in the field of education, — that 
of educational measurements. While comparatively new, yet it is in 
keeping with the trend toward more scientific management in fields 
such as agriculture and business, lie sole aim is to increase efficiency 
in matters of education. In a broad sense its work is to find out what 
the schools accomplish and to evaluate contributing factors. Some 
phases of education commonly included within its scope are studies 
which seek to discover the proportion of children in the state who are 
really in school; the success of measures for enforcing attendance; the 
rates of progress of those in school, the amount of schooling com- 
pleted by those who leave; the preparation, training and salaries of 
teachers; the nature and amount of subject matter covered in the 
course of study; the relative emphasis given to different subjects; the 
adequacy of instructional materials provided in the way of textbooks 
and other teaching equipment; the adequacy of school buildings; the 
cost of providing various types of education or facilities for educa- 
tion; the distribution that is made of funds available for support of 
the schools; and the ability of communities to support good schools. 
Another very important phase of education with which educational 
measurements are concerned is the question of what the children have 
acquired in the way Of ability in arithmetic, reading, spelling, history, 
science and the other subjects. This latter feature of the work deals 
with the results of the teaching and the probable causes of successes 
or failures. This phase of educational measurements has received 
more attention than many of the others because of its fundamental 
nature. Some little attention has also been given to school building 
surveys. One complete survey of a city school was directed by the 
supervisor in charge of educational measurements. This survey which 
gives the views of the state department on practically all phases of 
city school administration is published separately under the title of 
"An Educational Survey of Janesville, Wisconsin." More and more 
attention will be given to the other types of investigation as oppor- 
tunity permits and as need arises. 
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State Wide Use of Standabd Tests 

In measuring the results achieved in the various school subjects 
much attention has necessarily been given to standard tests. (A 
standard test is one that has been given thousands of times, making it 
possible to tell how well children of a given grade should do.) This 
has necessitated meeting with teachers, principals and superintendents 
for the purpose of instructing them as to ways and methods of pro- 
cedure in giving the tests, scoring the results and interpreting the re- 
sults. An important feature of the latter type of meeting is the dis- 
cussion of remedial measures in instruction or administration. Mem- 
bers of the department frequently direct the giving of the tests in 
person. At other times extended conferences of normal school in- 
structors, principals and superintendents have been held for more 
intensive study of standard tests and their uses. The subject has fre- 
quently been presented by members of the department at teachers' in- 
stitutes and to groups of students in training schools and normal 
schools. Recently the department has prepared a course of study in 
educational measurements to be used in normal schools offering such 
courses. 

The department has always stood ready to offer assistance to any 
schools asking it whenever at all possible. It has endeavored to give 
helpful suggestions as to the particular tests to be used. Outlines and 
specific directions for giving and scoring particular tests have been 
prepared and distributed. The results reported by various schools 
have been assembled and summarized at the office of the state superin- 
tendent. On the basis of these summaries reports have been made to 
the schools, enabling them to view the performances of pupils in their 
own schools in the Ught of those of other schools. This has had a 
stimulating effect on many schools. Some little attention has been 
given to the preparation of new tests. A report giving the results on 
standard tests given during the school year 191'6-17 has been issued in 
the form of a bulletin entitled "A Report on the Use of Some Standard 
Tests for 1916-17." A bulletin reporting the results of tests given 
during 1917-18 is in the course of preparation. 

The Uses of Tests 

The increasingly extensive use each year of standard tests in city' 
and rural schools throughout the country is revealing the many uses 
which tests serve. The testing of thousands of children is enabling 
us to establish standards of classroom achievement for all grades and 
ages in the several subjects tested. We have definite objective evi- 
dence of the results of our teaching. Hitherto we have had no stand- 
ards of judgment except the ideas of individual teachers, supervisors 
and superintendents as to the ability actually being acquired by pupils 
as they progressed through the grades, or as to what ought to be 
achieved. 
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Now when a fifth grade class makes a score of 28 on the Woody ad- 
dition scale, when the standard is 23, we have a much more definite 
idea than expressed in mere opinion, that this class is doing good 
work; and when an eighth grade section makes a score of 6.8 on the 
Thorndike Reading Scale when the sixth grade standard is 6-5 and 
the eighth grade standard 7.'5, we, know that those pupils need very 
definite help before going on into the high school. - 

Supervisors and teacher can know how one city compares with an- 
other in teaching results; they can measure progress from grade to 
grade; determine how grades overlap each other; compare- the several 
classes ui different schools in the same grade; and note the differences 
between individuals within the same class. Such objective measures 
permit us to Judge the method in use by the actual results obtained 
and aid in the development and evaluation of new methods. The 
teacher .can, by careful study of individual results, diagnose the needs 
of individual pupils and discover special ability and weakness. She 
has a more reliable guide for promotions and with the superintendent 
can classify and grade pupils more accurately. 

The repeated use of tests reveals that almost every grade has in it 
pupils who far exceed the standard of work expected of children of their 
age and grade, while others in the same grade may be able to accom- 
plish no more than the quality of work demanded of pupils one and 
even two grades below. Perhaps one of the greatest benefits resulting 
from the use of standard tests is the growing realization of the import- 
ance and necessity of grouping pupils according to ability and of 
providing greater opportunity for the brighter children. The grouping 
of children according to ability permits the best growth for the in- 
ferior and average children, since subject matter and methods may be 
adapted to their particular needs and makes it possible for the abler 
pupils to work at the top level of their ability and so advance more 
rapidly in accordance with their superior power. 

With the definite measures of progress teachers and supervisors 
have a basis for consideration of aims and purposes, for the revision 
of courses of study and for the selection of textbooks. The amount of 
time to be devoted to each subject for the most economical accomplish- 
ment of the best results can be determined in part by actual results as 
revealed by testing. 

Pupils and teacher are stimulated to new effort when they can see 
definitely what they are accomplishing and the teacher develops both a 
greater knowledge of and a more scientific attitude toward the work 
of the school. 

The superintendent who uses standard tests in his system can show 
both his board and the community the success or needs of the school 
in definite tangible form. 

Extent of Their Use in Wisconsin 

The extent to which standard tests have been applied may b0 judged 
from the reports by school superintendents and principals to the office 
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of the state superintendent. In 1916-17 more than 36,000 children 
were tested in spelling and 7,200 in handwriting, representing all 
classes of schools. Additional returns from cities represent approxi- 
mately 8,000 tested in arithmetic, 7,500 In reading and 5,800 in com- 
position. A considerable number of schools made use of standard 
tests of one kind or another but did not report their results to the 
department. In a few more cases the results were not recorded in 
%uch form as to permit their being combined with those from other 
schools. Were all of these to be included in the figures above they 
would undoubtedly be considerably increased, 

ipor the year 1917-18 tests were generally given on a cooperative 
basis in both city and rural schools. Under this arrangement tests 
agreed upon in conference with superintendents, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals at their annual meetings were given at specified times during 
the year. As a result of this plan some 10,000 children in rural schools 
representing 30 counties were tested in arithmetic. In cities the num- 
ber tested in arithmetic was more than 18,000, in reading. 10,000 and in 
algebra 1,700. Fifty-nine cities reported that they gave the tests in 
arithmetic, 33 in reading and 22 in algebra. 'A considerable number 
of city schools repeated the tests in arithmetic and algebra later. in 
the year for the purpose of measuring the improvement. 

Results of Tests Given 

As stated previously the aim of educational measurements and more 
particularly of standard tests is the improvement of instruction. Be- 
fore we can set out intelligently upon a program of improving instruc- 
tion we must take invoice, so to speak, of present conditions. One 
service rendered by the standard tests thus far given has been to point 
out some of the strong and the weak points in our present-day teach- 
ing, thus indicating where remedial measures are most necessary. 



Spelling. 

The tests in spelling have shown all classes of our schools to be weak 
in this particular subject. 

Table t29. — The Average Per cent of Words Correct in Each Class of 

8ch4;>ols 



35 cities and hifirh schools 

1S2 firraded schools 

30 counties 

(1173t rural schools) 

Combined average 

Ayres standard 



Ill 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


52 


74 


55 


72 


61 


78 


64 


80 


50 


74 


67 


78 


64 


70 


60 


71 


68 


78 


50 


78 


58 


72 


63 


74 


73 


88 


73 


84 


73 


84 



Number 

children 

tested 



13,111 

7,465 

15,^825 

86,401 



.J^^}^} ^* should be recalled that in most of the cities the test was given durine 
the fall months of the first semester. All but 8 of the 35 cities are conducted on an 
annual promotion basis. Prom those facts it Is estimated that the children in rural 
and state graded schools had completed on the average nearly one month more of 
the years work than children in cities. Rural and state graded schools should 
be expected therefore to attain an average score approximately 2% higher in grades 
three and four and 1% higher in the remaining grades. y /o a ^r in graaes 
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Tb^ »core0 attained in each cla^s of schools may he seen from the 
I4ibli0* The schools average more than a half year in arrear of what 
wM to be expected of them. There was, however, a marked differ- 
euC6 between the attainments of ddfferent schools, some doing very 
poorly, others not as had. The third grade in one city averaged Z^% 
of the words correctly spelled and in another 75%; the fifth grade in 
one averaged 3Q% and in another T&%, and the seventh grade in one 
city 41% and in another 80%. Evidently spelling is much better 
taught in some schools than others. The difference between children 
of the same grade was often found to be even more pronounced. In 
every grade there were some pupils who spelled all of the words cor- 
rectly and others who failed in all. .Success in spelling apparently 
plays little part in promotion in many schools. Among the principal 
causes of the poor results in spelling seem to be the teaching of too 
many unusual and unnecessary words at the expense of the common 
and more necessary words; the teaching of too great a number of new 
words per day; improper grading of children; inefficient teaching of 
spelling and in many cases an entire absence of actual teaching. 

Arithmetic 

The tests in arithmetic in city schools indicate a more satisfactory 
state of affairs than in spelling. This is particularly true of the 
lower grades. Grades three, four and five made a very satisfactory 
showing in the four fundamental operations. The remaining grades 
did not do as well. In some of the schools the attention given to the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic in these grades could profitably 
be reduced, since this high proficiency seems to he lost as the ad- 
vanced grades are reached. As in the case of spelling there are wide 
differences in the achievements of children in the same grade. A bet- 
ter appreciation of the range in scores made by pupils in the same 
grades may be had from the table following which gives the distribu- 
tion of all scores made on the Woody Addition and .Subtraction Tests 
in cities. The table reads: & pupils in Grade III had none correct, 7 
had one correct, 4 had 2 correct, etc. 

Ability in the fundamentals of arithmetic has counted little in the 
promotion of some pupils. The better pupils in every grade exceed 
the class standing of some of the grades above. The upper tenth of 
the sixth grade surpassed the median of the eighth grade on each of the 
four tests in fundamental operations. Undoubtedly there is a con- 
siderable amount of marking time in the upper grades. 

Much of the difficulty could be overcome by a more careful study of 
the peculiar needs or shortcomings of individual children. When re- 
sults on written problems are considered the city schools make a fair 
showing. This phase of arithmetic, however, offers considerable op- 
portunity for improvement. Among the teaching factors that would 
contribute to the results in reasoning tests in arithmetic are increased 
training in reading for meaning; practice in the formation of quick 
mental estimates of answers to problems; the formation of habits of 
checking answers; less emphasis upon elaborate written analysis and 
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greater emphasis upon clear thinking and a more careful study of the 
individual needs of each child. 

Rural school children do not, on the whole, do as well in arith- 
metic as children in cities. In the fundamental operations the 

Table 30. — Distribution of Scores on the Woody Arithmetic Test Series A 

According to Number of Exam^ples Correct 
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Medi&n.. 


14.5 


18.3 


23.1 


20.8 


32.4 


34.0 


Median.. 


11.2 


15.7 


20.4 


25.0 


28.5 


81.7 



work of the third and fourth grades is satisfactory but not many 
of the grades above these. The showing of the upper grades is so 
poor as to give us grave concern. This may be Judged from the 
table below showing the median (or middle) scores attained In each 
grade In city and rural schools in comparison with the standard or 
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Table 31. — The Median Scores on t?ie Woody Arithmetic Tent— Series A 



Addttloki 

Woody's Standard Median . . 
Rural School Median 1917-18 
City School Median 1916-17 . . 

Subtraction 

Woody's Standard Median . . 
Rural School Median 1917-18 
City School Median 1916-17 . . 

m nltlpllcatlon 
Woody's Standard Median . . 
Rural School Median 1917-18 
City School Median 1916-17 . . 

BlTlston 

Woody's Standard Median . . 
Rural School Median 1^17-18. 
City School Median 1916-17 . . 



14.5 
14.5 
15.5 


18.3 
17.7 
20.2 


23.1 
20.1 
22.7 


29.8 
22.9 
28.4 


32.4 
25.2 
31.9 


11.2 
12.0 
13.3 


15.7 
15.4 
18 1 


20.4 
18.8 
20.8 


25.0 
21.3 
25.6 


28.5 
23.4 
28.4 


4.7 
6.9 
6 8 


11.1 
12.4 
15.2 


18.3 
16.9 
19.2 


26.1 
19.6 
27.3 


30.6 
25.6 
30.9 


5.8 
7 8 
7.6 


9.9 
10.2 
18.5 


16.5 
13.9 
19.6 


23 8 
19.5 
25.1 / 


27.4 
21.8 



34.0 
28.8 
33.1 



31.7 
26.8 
30.3 



32.0 
28 9 
33.2 



30.1 
24 9 

30.0 



expected score. The situation in each of the fundamental oper- 
ations is very much similar. It will be seen from this table that 
in rural schools the eighth grade does not attain even sixth grade 
standard in addition. This is a sorry showing for pupils about 
to leave our elementary schools. With the advent of peace and the 
consequent increase in the supply of labor, measures should be seri- 
ously considered which have for their object the securing of longer 
periods of annual schooling for rural children. There is little doubt 
but that a part of this poor showing of the rural schools arises from 
the fact that^ many children are in school only a few months each 
year. A close observation of the actual results seems to indicate the 
need' of a higher grade of teaching. Salaries, must be paid which will 
command teachers of training and experience for country schools as 
well as for cities. 

It is not to be assumed from this that all rural children did 
poorly. Many children in a large number of counties did better 
than expected standards. These point the way toward what might 
be accomplished by the present teaching staff if teachers were 
more concerned with a study of the particular needs of each child. 
There is need of improvement not only in the fundamental operations 
but in reasoning as well. The test in reasoning problems showed that 
Wisconsin rural school children were lees accomplished than Wis- 
consin city children in this phase of arithmetic. Both need to achieve 
better results. 



Table 32. — The Median Scores on the Stone Reasoning Test 



Median for Wisconsin elties (18,169 children) . . . 
Median for Wisconsin Rural Schools (3,137 

children) 

Butte Survey Median 

Salt Lake Surrey Median ,... 

San Francisco Survey Median 
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3.2 
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6.9 
4.5 
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6.3 
9.1 
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6.9 
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8.2 

11.0 

6.8 
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What Wisconsin children in cities and in rural schools did on the 
Stone Reasoning Test may be judged from table 32, The highest pos- 
sible score on this test was 17.2.. How well we compare with average 
schools elsewhere suxjh as Butte, Salt Lake City and San Francisco 
may be judged after making certain allowances. In Butte and Salt 
Lake the test was given later in the year and for that reason approxi- 
mately 0.9 should be allowed when comparing Wisconsin with Butte 
and 1.4 when comparing with Salt Lake. 

Reading. 

In reading, cooperative tests have thus far been limited to cities. 
The results in this subject are on the whole more satisfactory than in 
some of the others. In some respects, however^ they are in striking 
contrast with the results attained in the fundamental operations of 
arithmetic. In 1916-17 eighteen cities tested the reading ability of their 
children using the Kansas Silent Reading Test. The following table 
shows the median scores made by each city, the combined result for all 
cities and the standard based upon results for 100,000 children from 
various sections of the country. *The cities are arranged in order ac- 
cording to the amount of the work for the grade the children had com- 
pleted when the test was given as indicated by the time of the year. 

Table 33. -Median Scores For Kansas Silent Reading Test By Cities. 





Date of 
test 


Section 
tested 


Test T 


Test U 


1 

Test III 


No 


jitiea 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 


XI 
23.2 


XII 


tested 


1 


9/28 16 

10/ 3/16 

10/10/16 

2/12/17 

11/ 2/16 

11/ 9/16 

11/27/16 

12/ 7/16 

12/12/16 

1/10/17 

1/ 2/17 

3/24/17 

3/ 6/17 

3/8/17 

' 5/10/17 

1/ /17 

4/10/17 

4/12 17 
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B 

B 

B 
A & B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 
A &B 

A 

A 

A 
A& B 

A 
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14.6 
12.1 
15.3 
12.0 
13.3 
12.8 
13.5 
13.1 


17.3 
12.0 
11.1 
13.8 
11.9 
12.8 
14.6 
14.4 
10.7 
19.0 
14.5 
14.7 
14.6 
15 3 

*26.'6* 
10.8 
13.5 


17.6 


30 5 




132 


2 


1.2 
1.7 
3.3 
5.7 
3.4 
2.3 
14.0 


4.4 
5.1 
5.3 
6.9 
7.0 
10.7 
9.3 


14.2 
17.8 
15.3 
16.7 
15.2 
19.2 
15.9 
12.2 
18.0 
19.2 
16.5 
21.6 


16.3 
20.2 
18.9 
20.4 
28.1 
16.2 
17.4 
16.5 
19.6 
21.3 
20.1 
17 7 


552 


3 










431 


4 










494 


5 










7K 


6 










476 


7 











422 


8 








\ 


316 


9 










96 


10 


5.3 
11.9 
4.9 
5.3 
4.5 
2.1 
6.0 
6.3 
0.8 

4.3 
5.3 


11.0 
17.4 

9.2 
10.0 
11.2 

6.3 
11.8 
11.3 

8.5 


17.5 
14.8 
12.1 
14.7 
14.7 
10.6 
16.9 
15.0 
12.0 










358 


11 










152 


12 
13 


32.1 


24.4 


27.6 


26.4 


1,390 
517 


14 


16.0 13.6 1 








128 


15 


15.9 
20.1 
17.0 
16.5 


16.3 
30.8 
19.8 
20 3 








303 


16 






1 


760 


17 








228 


18 






1 1 


75 




'• 1 






• • • • 






Media 


8.6 
9.5 


13.6 
13.2 


14.1 
13.9 


17.1 
16.2 


19.8 
19.2 










7,549 


Standi 


ird 





























The results indicate that as far as these schools are representative 
Wisconsin children are below the standard attained by 100,000 chil- 
dren of other states in grades three and four, but read better than the 
standard in the remaining elementary grades. It will be recalled that 
grades three and four were strong in arithmetic. The results in 
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reading give further justification for the recommendation that the 
time given to arithmetic could well be modified. More time might well 
be given to reading. 

The individual schools difl!er greatly in their success in teaching 
reading. A comparison of the class scores shows that while some 
classes not only read l>etter than children two and three grades above, 
but tetter than they are expected to read, other classes fall helow the 
standard set for the grade helow. Although not even one-half of the 
third and fourth* grade read as well as they should read, yet the fact 
that one third grade exceeded the standard for the fifth grade shows 
what results can be attained. The fact that the best sixth grade class 
read, not only much better than the poorest eighth, but makes even 
better than standard score for the eighth grade, shows that many 
schools are not doing the work of which they are capable. When some 
eighth grade classes make a score less than half as high as the best 
they should be asked to explain their failure. 

Returns from 33 cities on the Thorndike Reading test for 1917-18 
give slightly different results in a few grades. Very few cities gave 
this test in grade three, making comparisons between 1916-17 and 
1917-18 results difficult here. The fourth grade on this test was slightly 
above the standard in 1917-18. Grades five, six and seven were again 
slightly in advance of the standard set while grade eight was slightly 

Table 34. — Average Class Seores — Thorndike Reading. {Thorndike' 8 

Method of Scoring) 





HI 


IV 


V 


VI 


- — ^ 
VII 






Pt. I 


Pt. II 


VIII 


33 Wisconsin cities 


5.1 
4.75* 


5.4 
5.25 


5.8 
5.75 


5.9 


6.8 
6.5 


7.0 
7.0 


7.4 


Thorndilce's Standard 


7.5 



High School Grades 



ft 


IX 


X 


XI 


XII 


3 Wisconsin cities 


7.2 
7.75 


7.5 
8.0 


7.7 
8.25 


7.7 


Thorndlke's Standard 


8.5 







•Estimated . 



below. The ilnprovement in grade four may be accounted for in part 
at least by the stimulus .placed upon the teaching of reading by the 
previous year's test, since most of the cities in the 1916-17 test were 
also in that of 1-9 17-1 8. The <iifference in grade eight is small and not 
very significant. The few results from high schools are n^ con- 
clusive but if they are representative they point to the need of better 
training in reading in earlier years and a continuation of the training 
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in the high school. The most Impressiye feature of the resulte in 
both years is the fact that the performances of Wisconsin children, 
on the whole, differed little from those of average children elsewhere. 
First class results will never be attained so long as teachers continue 
to be satisfied with average or mediocre results. High grade results 
will never be attained in other subjects of the school program de- 
manding reading ability until we demand far more than mediocrity 
in the teaching of reading. There is a need for marked improvement 
in the teaching of reading and an abundance of opportunity for it. 
No tests that were given in any subject revealed greater differences in 
what schools are able to accomplish and no tests indicated greater dif- 
ferences among children of the same grade. In every grade there 
were children who failed almost entirely and others who read better 
than average children in grades two or three years farther advanced. 
The median number of questions answered on the Thorndike test; 
the number exceeded by the upper tenth of the grade; and the number 
below which the lower tenth fell, together with the highest and lowest 
scores in each grade -are shown in the table following: 



Table 35. — Median Number of Questions Correctly Answered on Thorndike 

Reading Test 



Lowest score 

Lower 10 percentile* 

Median for Wisconsin cities 

(9, 813 children tested) 

Upper 10 percentile 

Hifirhest score 

Total number of Questions on 

the test 



Ill 




6.0 

10.5 
16.7 
21. 

21 



IV 




7.8 

13.0 
18.3 
21. 

21 



1.0 
11.6 

16.8 
20.4 
21. 

21 



VI 



Pt. I 



8.0 
13.0 

16.8 
20.6 
21. 

21 



Pt II 




5.6 

10.6 
15.0 
23. 

24 



VII 



1.0 
7.3 

12.4 
16.9 
23. 

24 



VIII 



.0 
8.9 

14.1 

18.8 
24. 

24 



High School Grades 



tf 

Lowest score 

Lower 10 percentile* 

Median for Wisconsin cities (354 chil- 
dren tested) ; 

Upper 10 percentile 

Hifirhest score 

Total number of questions on the test. . 




XI 


XII 


3. 


8. 


11.0 


12.3 


16.0 


15,9 


20.5 


20.5 


24. 


22. 


24 


24 



♦The term "lower 10 percentile" refers to the score which just 10% of the ?roup 
failed to reach and which 90% exceeded. Tho "upper 10 percentile" refers to the 
score which 10% exceeded and which 90% failed to reach. 
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Although many teachers are aware that, some childTen in their 
classes do better work and have greater ability .than others, they 
would very seldom admit differences as great as this table shows. 
The best fourth gi*ade readers answered all of the questions correctly 
and the poorest failed entirely. A large percentage of the hfth grade 
did not reach a score one-half as large as the fourth grade median. A 
large proportion in each grade do better than many children one, two 
and even three grades above. Such variation may well cause us to 
question both the effectiveness of our teaching, and the classification 
of our pupils. There is no doubt that teaching methods need improv- 
ing and that many pupils are not graded according to their real 
ability. Moreover, as previously indicated, such great variations 
within a single grade indicate that teachers differ greatly in their 
judgment of the degree of reading ability required for promotion from 
grade to grade. Should the use of other reading tests show similarly 
wide differences in individual ability, then children of similar ability 
and interests should be grouped together for , the work in reading. 

When children are tested in the single matter of the speed of their 
reading we find almost invariably that the best read three tinges as 
fast as the poorest in the same grade. It will readily be seen that as 
long as the slower children are so far inferior to others of their own 
grade there is plenty of opportunity for improvement in our methods 
of teaching reading. The greatest possible improvement in reading 
cannot result until our teachers are trained to analyze more accu- 
rately than most of them now do, the fundamental elements involved in 
the teaching of reading, and also the need of diagnosing and meeting the 
individual pupil's needs. They need to know the causes of poor reading 
such as insuflicient knowledge of pronunciation and meaning of words; 
they need to know how greatly children differ in the rate of both their 
oral and silent reading and in the ability to understand and remember 
the thought. The best reader in any grade who reads three to four 
times as rapidly as the poorest, (seldom less than three) usually re- 
members a large part of the material read. Many teachers need bet- 
ter preparation for the teaching of reading so that they will know 
such facts as that beginning with the fourth grade more time and 
emphasis must be given to silent reading than to oral, and that in all 
grades provision must be made that all children get more practice In 
both oral and silent reading than is possible with the present method 
of individual recitation. We learn to read by reading. All schools 
should be provided with a much larger amount of supplementary 
reading suited to the pupils' needs than is now possessed by most 
schools. They must know that the real aim of teaching reading is to 
get thought from the printed page and that the mechanics of reading 
are but a means to an end. Teachers must have such preparation that 
they know how to train pupils in rapid thought getting; that they 
realize the necessity for having pupils acquire the habit of reading more 
rapidly. So many do not know that our rate of reading may be greatly 
improved by practice. 
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To summarize what bu Jaat been said on« of the fundamental ele- 
ments in Improving the treading of our children will be a knowledge 
by both teachers and puplU of how well children of a given grade 
should read orally and Bllently, and an effort to reach these definite 
standards. Class progress may be measured by using standard read- 
ing tests; the records should be kept before the class and each child 
ohould know how his score compares with the class. In this way both 
teacher and pupil may together analyze his needs and work for im- 
provement. 

A close observation ot the teaching of reading would indicate that 
some of the urgent reforms In the teaching and administration of the 
course In reading are: (1) A better knowledge of what to expect of 
children and what children may expect of themselves. (C) More em- 
phasis upon reading for the purpose of getting the thought. (3) More 
emphasis upon silent reading and less upon oral. (4) Better adapta- 
tion of the reading material to the interests and capacities of the 
children. (G) More emphasis upon the development ot habits of 
rapid reading. (6) A reclaaelficatlon of the children in many cases 
based upon their reading development. (T) More economical arrange- 
ment of recitation periods whereby it will he possible for the child to 
spend a greater portion of the time In reading and less in listening to 
others. (S) The provision by boards of education of an adequate 
supply of reading materials — at present altogether too limited. (9) 
A more careful and systematic study of the Individual accomplish- 
ments and needs of every child. 



Table 3 



— Median Scores in Gompoaition by Oititt 
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Composition 

Composition was measured in fifteen schools in 1916-17 using the 
Hlllegas and the Trabue scales. The children as a whole in tliese 
cities do not make a commendable showing. 
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The median scores for each city are shown in the table below. It 
is evident that the median for all cities is below the standard in each 
of the elementary grades. Just as in other test results very ^eat 
differences exist between the scores of different cities. Not more 
than three cities in any one grade reach the standard for that 
grade, while in the third and eighth grades but one ciiy attains the 
standard. The average sixth grade child did work but little better 
than that expected -of the third grade pupil. The progress from median 
third grade performance to median eighth grade performance is less 
than three steps on the scales. This is hardly a large enough improve- 
ment for five additional years of effort. 

The fact that some schools make so much better showing than 
others, as in the eighth grade where a score of 6.-6 so exceeds another 
of 4.3, indicates that composition is much better taught in some cities 
than in' others. Much of the teaching is entirely too formal. Less 
emphasis should be placed upon mere mechanics of writing and more 
attention given to creating in tlie children a desire to express them- 
selves and to providing for both oral and written expression. Teachers 
must concern themselves first of all with what children are thinking 
and saying and only secondarily with the way in which they say it. 

A greater conscious attempt must be made to suit the teaching to the 
needs of the children in the same grade. The differences within the 
same classes . between individual children are a^ striking as in other 
subjects tested. In the sixth and seventh grades the scores range 
almost over the entire scale. This means that in a single grade chil- 
dren who write almost the very best compositions we may expect are 
found with those who write the very poorest. Children have apparently 
been promoted to the sixth, seventh or eighth grade with third grade 
ability in composition. These children would make better progress if 
placed in classes or groups where the work is more suited to their 
ability. Removing these 'poorer ones from a group of better students 
would permit the teacher to adjust the work to meet the needs of the 
abler pupils. ' 

Handwriting ' 

The returns on writing as received from the county superintendents 
and principals of county training schools represented 173 rural schools. 
Data were obtained from 12 cities. But 141 of the rural schools and 5 
of the cities are included in the records for speed. The Thorndike 
Handwriting scale was used in estimating writing. In this, as in 
other subjects, the scores in^ every grade range from almost the very 
poorest writing (quality 4 on the Thorndike scale) to almost the very 
best (quality 18). In grade two the quality of handwriting ranges 
from 4 to 13 and in grade eight, from ^ to 13. iSince quality 12 is 
(Freeman's standard for the eighth grade some second grade pupils 
already write well enough and should be free to devote a large amount 
of the time usuallx given to writing to other work; while large num- 
bers of children in all grades including even the eighth do not write as 
well as second grade pupils should write. Such startling differences 
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in individual skill and such poor results in the upper grades indicate 
the need of better teaching of writing in Wisconsin schools. 

Table 37. — Distribution of Scores for Quality of Handwriting — Thorndike 

Scale 



Quality 


II 

" 18 

46 

76 

194 

197 

121 

29 

26 

2 

1 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


4 


1 

7 

27 

64 

233 

350 

300 

60 

67 

24 

12 

3 




• 




5 


7 

39 

168 

334 

371 

126 

129 

45 

15 

1 

2 


1 

12 

99 

238 

362 

134 

125 

62 

30 

8 

5 

1 


2 

10 

43 

174 

864 

137 

196 

83 

60 

14 

7 

8 

1 


1 
6 

19 

100 

260 

138 

226 

114 

69 

23 

16 

7 

2 

1 




6 


5 


7 


15 


8 


90 


9 


224 


10 


121 


11 


223 


12 


140 


13 


82 


14 


29 


15 




17 


16 






24 


17 








6 


18 










3 
















Total 


710 


1,147 


1,237 


1,077 


1,099 


982 


979 






Median 


7.6 
8.2 


8.2 

8.8 


8.7 
9.6 


9.0 
10.1 


9.4 
11.0 


10.3 
11.7 


10,7 


* Freeman's Stand- 
ard 


12.1 







* Converted from Ayres to Thorndike units by Kelly's method of eauatiner the two 
scales, "^ach Thorndike unit equals 7.9 as srreat a distance as an A yres unit." 

Table 38 The Median Scores in Quality of Handwriting for Each Class 

of Schools — Thorndike Scale 



II 



11 Cities 7.5 

Graded schools 7.5 

30 Counties (173 Rural 

Schools 

Wisconsin Median 

*Iowa standard 

^Freeman's standard 



7.7 
7.6 
8.3 
8.2 



III 


IV 


V 


VI 


vri 


VIII 


8.0 


8.6 


9.0 


9.3 


10.5 


10.7 


7.8 


8.2 


9.0 


9.5 


9.3 


10.0 


8.5 


8.6 


9.1 


9.5 


10.3 


10.7 


8.2 


8.7 


9.0 


9.4 


10.3 


10.7 


8.8 


9.4 


10.0 


10.4 


11.0 


11.5 


8.8 


9.6 


10.1 


11.0 


11.7 


12.1 



Number 

children 

tested 



3,866 
720 

2,645 

7,231 

28,000 

56 cities 



♦Converted from Ayres to Thorndike units by Kelly's method of equating: the two 
scales. *'Each Thorndike unit equals 7.^ as great a distance as an Ayres' unit." 

In no grade is the median result equal to Freeman's standard or t6 
the results achieved by Iowa children — that is, the writing of half the 
pupils in every grade is much below the standard. The best median 
results in some cities in each grade are equal or superior to Freeman's 
standard shows -that Wisconsin cities can reach these standards. The 
present attainments represent insufficient return upon the time in- 
vested. Conscious use of standards by the teacher; definite objective 
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measurement from time to time with attention to the writing of In- 
dividual children to discover the needs of each; and increased knowl- 
edge of the technique of teaching writing are necessary if Wisconsin 
pupils are to acquire the skill which they should have in writing. 

The following table shows the speed with which Wisconsin children 
write. 

Table 39. — The Median Scores in Speed of Handwriting for Each Class of 

Schools 



5 cities 

9 grraded -schools 

28 counties (141) rural 

schools 

Wisconsin Median... 

Iowa Standard 

Freeman's Standard. 



IT 


Ill 


IV 


V 


29.9 


43. 


54.6 


62. 


36.7 


48.1 


61.5 


71. 


36.9 


56.1 


59.3 


69.4 


34.2 


49.6 


57.2 


66.4 


39 2 


49.6 


61.9 


65.5 


36. 


48. 


56. 


65. 



VI 



61.9 
82.5 

73. 
68.2 
72.6 
72. 





*■ 


VII 


VIII 


75.8 
84.3 


78.9 
96.3 


78.8 
77.9 
75. 
80. 


88. 
84.7 
76.5 
90. 



Number 

children 

tested 



1.985 
720 

2,079 

4.784 

28,0€O 

56 cities 



In grades three, four and five they write as rapidly or more so than 
they are expected to write but in grades two, six, seven and eight they 
are below the standard in speed. Considering the medians for the 
state as a whole, Wisconsin children probably write as rapidly as 
average children who have been taught to write with no particular 
attention being given to their rate of writing. They should either be 
expected to produce a, higher quality at their present rate of writing 
or to produce their present quality at a higher rate of speed. If the 
habit of writing rapidly is to be developed, teachers must begin early 
in the child's school life to train in that direction. 

Both legibility and speed must be stressed in the teaching of writing 
if both are to be acquired. -" 



Algetra 

The returns received from high schools in a number of cities on the 
tests in algebra in 1917-18 indicate that on the whole good results are 
being attained in this subject. The table below gives the median 
scores on the Hotz Algebra Test for both the December and June tests. 

The showing seems to reflect in a measure the stress that has for a 
number of :?^ears been placed upon good teaching in algebra by the 
department supervisors of high schools. The stimulus received from 
the preliminary tests given in many of these same schools in 1916-17 
has probably given additional impetus to the teaching. But again in 
algebra as in other subjects a wide range in the achievements of dif- 
ferent schools and of different pupils of the same classes •crops out. 
Evidently some teachers are much more successful than others and 
©vidently too little attention is given to the needs of individual chil- 
dren. More careful analysis needs to be made of the kinds of errors 
which pupils make in order to discover particular class and individual 
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Table 40. — TJie Median Number of Examples Corr$et on the Hotz Algebra 

test, Scries B 





Addition 
and 
Subtraction 


Multiplica- 
tion and 
Division 


Equation 

and 
Formula 


Problem 


Decpinber Test 


11.2 

9.7 

16.5 

14.4 


11.4 

9 6 

17.4 

16.3 






3 Months Standard 






June Test *. 


17.2 
16.0 


8.2 


9 months Standard 


7.5 
1 



weaknesses. Many pupils are doing good work in algebra and many 
are evidently failing. It is probable that in maAy schools more cau- 
tion should be exercised before a pupil is steered into a course in 
algebra. Many failures could be prevented by a more careful study of 
the probable need for, and ability to carry algebra successfully before 
thrusting pupils into the course. A number of schools have already 
made algebra elective and others should do so. Another evident need 
is that of sectioning classes wherever possible according to ability to 
profit by the type of instruction given. Bright students should not be 
held back on account of the slow, and poor students should not be 
given a type of work that is far beyond them. 



Conclusion 

Among the significant and outstanding features of the application 
of standard tests thus far in Wisconsin is the wholesome interest taken 
by and the hearty cooperation received from the schools of the state. 
Superintendents are seeing the need of more accurate methods of 
evaluating the product of the schools. They have attempted to apply 
tests to the best of their ability and to profit from the findings. All 
of the results -so far attained point to the need of training teachers in 
the use and application of scientific methods of studying the achieve- 
ment of results. Much has been done to stimulate teachers in the 
schools where they have been applied, but much more needs to be 
done. More attention must be given to scientific measures of class- 
room results by institutions engaged in the training of teachers and 
principals and future superintendents. Above all the tests given have 
pointed out that there is ample room and urgent need of improving 
instruction in most branches. They have served to indicate some of 
the points of attack. They have pointed out more than ever the need 
of studying the individual child and his possibilities for growth. 



CHAPTER X 



THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD IN THE PUBLIC 

. SCHOOLS* 



I. WORK FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND SUBNORMAL 

CHILDREN 

iFor several years certain schoolmen in Wisconsin have been keenly 
alive to the need of providing some sort of special care and education 
for those children who have manifested, by numerous and persistent 
failures, their inability to move along with their classmates in the 
regular school work. 

Perhaps no other one thing contributes so largely to slow class 
progress, spiritless class recitations, and general inharmony and in- 
efficiency as does the presence of the "dullard". Small as is his per- 
centage in the school, he is often a considerable factor in determining 
the length of assignments as well as the rate at which the class work 
proceeds. He is a constant source of distraction to the other pupils 
and of anxiety or more or less well concealed irritation to the 
teacher. It is perhaps safe to assert that the feeble-minded and sub- 
normal children in any school consume about 10 per cent of the 
teachers' time, though they make up, usually, not more than 1 per cent 
of the school population. 

Historically, school provision for "backward" children usually runs 
the same course. It begins either with a room and a teacher set apart 
to deal with the school failures, or with a "special help teacher", who 
coaches the backward ones, singly or in small groups, in those school 
subjects which are proving hardest for the child. In these special 
rooms, usually called "ungraded", one finds a heterogeneous collection 
of children; some slow, some dull, some backward, some subnormal 
some psychopathic, some genuinely feeble-minded, some above average 
clever. The program usually differs little from that of the regular 
grades, as far as content is concerned. The children go at a different 
pace, and have more individual help, but the subjects of study are 
the regular school subjects, and the object of the teacher usually is to 



* Provision for the superior child is discussed in Chapter rx, "Scientific Management" 
to Education, p. 101. 
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get the child "up" in his work, so he can reenter some regular grade. 
For some of the pupils in such rooms, this is a proper and admirable 
program and aim, and such effort to meet the needs of the retarded, 
slow or dull child cannot be too strongly commended. 

Ungraded Rooms in Wisconsin 1916-17 

Twenty-eight Wisconsin cities reported ungraded rooms in their 
annual reports for the year 1916^-17. 

Table 41. — Ungraded Rooms, Wisconsin 1916-17. 



Cities 



AppletOD....... 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Chippewa Falls 

Edgerton 

Evansv411e 

Fond du l.ac... 

Green Bay 

Kenosha 

LaCrosse 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Oconomowoc. . . 

Portage 

Racine 

Reedsburfir 

Shawano 

Sneboyeran 

Stanley 

Stevens Point... 

Superior 

Tomah 

Waukesha 

Wausau 

WestAlUs , 



Number of 


Number of 


teachers 


pupils 


1 


« 


1 


12 


1 


? 


1 


35 


1 


6 


1 


25 


1 


16 


1 


17 
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Ungraded Rooms Planned for the Tear 1917-18. 



Ladysmith 
Marshfield 
Stoughton 



*May be'disGontinued. 

+ Average time spent in ungraded room, five weeks. 



Six of these cities, Appleton, Kenosha, Madison, Milwaukee, Racine 
and Superior,. had rooms devoted solely to children who were genuinely 
feeble-minded, as determined by psychological tests. Their programs, 
with one exception, were distinctly different from that of the regular 
grades. Work designed to give these children sense training, motor 
deftness, and self control was substituted pretty largely for the regular 
program of academic studies. Handwork and various sorts of in- 
dustrial work were emphasized. Teachers who had had special train- 
ing in working with defectives were secured, in several cases, coming 
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from the University of Pittsburg, the Minnesota School for Feeble- 
minded, and the Vineland Training iSchool. iFifteen such rooms existed 
in these six cities by June, 1917. 

Most of the ungraded rooms, however, are for overage children or 
those having diiflculty in keeping up with their classes in certain or all 
of their school studies. .Some of these rooms number among those 
enrolled, children who are exceptionally bright. These are given help 
which sometimes enables them to make up certain work in order to 
obtain a special promotion. This is the case of Manitowoc, Reedsburg 
and Wausau. 

While some superintendents seem enthusiastic about these classes, 
their claim to entire success may be impeached by the fact that the 
reports for the year ending June, 1918, show only 23 cities maintaining 
ungraded classes, whereas 2*8 cities were operating them and 3 others 
had such planned in June, 1j917. Only three new cities started the 
"ungraded" class in 1917^1'8, while seven cities dropped them. The 
three cities opening ungraded classes in 1917-18 are Beloit, Viroqua 
and Waupun. Those dropping them are Fond du Lac, Green Bay, 
Janesville, La Crosse, Sheboygan, Stoughton, Waukesha. Stoughton 
employs two special help teachers. Fond du Lac has a system of pro- 
motion by subject which helps to relieve the need of special help work, 
with normal children. 

The need of differentiating between the merely retarded and/ the 
feeble-minded children and the necessity of handling them separately 
and in different ways is becoming amply apparent to all educators. 

Legislative Act of 1917 

After listening to the urgent reports and conclusive data presented 
by the State Superintendent, and other interested schoolmen; by the 
Committee on Feeble-mindedness of the Central Council of Social 
Agencies; by the Federation of Women's Clubs and like interested 
organizations and individuals, the Legislature passed an act providing 
state aid to school districts establishing classes for "exceptional" chil- 
dren, and authorizing the State Superintendent to appoint a super- 
visor to have general charge of the work. A clinical psychologist ap- 
pointed to this position began work October 1, 1917. 

Clinical Psychological Work in the Schools 

General Plan 

The best interests of the work seemed to demand that it be started, 
on a sound basis, in as many communities as possible. Experience 
had taught that such work once properly begun, is never dropped. To 
this end, cities were visited in order as requests for the work came 
in from superintendents of their schools. This assured that coopera- 
tion from the schools which is absolutely necessary for the success of 
the work, and promised, also, a community sufficiently informed and 
interested to give the financial support necessary to carrying out the 
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recommendations growing out of the investigation. A gratifying proof 
of the interest which exists in this problem among the school men of 
tlie state lies in the fact that requests made up a program too big to 
l>e completed during the school year. 

The preliminary work in each school system consisted in obtaining 
lists of those children who fell into one or more of these classes: (1) 
repeaters of two or more grades, without obvious reason other than 
defective mentality; (2) children showing age-grade retardation of 
two or more years (calling 7 years normal for 1st grade; 8 years for 
2nd grade, etc.); (3) "problem cases", whose behavior or attainments 
caused superintendent, principal, or teacher to question the child's 
mental normality. Where the lists submitted in a school were so 
large that the investigator had reason to know many normal children 
were included, certain standard group tests, such as the Woody arith- 
metic and the Trabue completion tests were administered, and some 
of the candidates for the Individual examination eliminated on the 
basis of the results. 

Table 42 — Results of Investigation Made During 1917-18 
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The cooperation of the teacher, the school physician, the nurse, the 
local charities organization, etc., were then enlisted tow^,^d securing 
as complete a picture of the case as possible. A physical record, a 
home and neighborhood record, and a complete school history of the 
child were obtained, where this was possible. Each child tested then 
spent from one hour to one and a half hours with the examiner. If 
a physician's record was not available, the child's vision, hearing, 
nose and throat, and nutrition were investigated. The psychological 
examination included the Terman revision of the Binet scale, certain 
of the Healy, Knox, Woodworth-Wells and other standardized tests. 
The Pintner-Patterson performance tests were added with deaf sub- 
jects. 

On the basis of the results of the entire investigation, the children 
were classified as feeble-minded, psychopathic, retarded, dull, normal, 
or superior. The causes of the school retardation were classified In 
four groups, as being due to: (1) physical conditions (often reme- 
diable) ; (2) school conditions, including poor teaching, irregular at- 
tendance, late entrance; (3) home conditions; (4). mental conditions, 
these ranging from mere slowness or dullness, through constitutional 
inferiority, psychopathic conditions and borderline defect to feeble- 
mindedness. 

Results fob School Year 1917-18 

The preceding table shows the classification of 633 children examined. 
The cities in which children were examined are: Baraboo, Beloit, 
CJhippewa Falls, Clinton, Edgerton, Fond du Lac, Kenosha, Madison, 
Milwaukee, Monroe, Oshkosh, Racine, Richland Center, and Waukesha. 
The cities are not numbered in alphabetical order in the table. The 
group called ''nonschobl cases" includes cases from the courts and 
elsewhere. 

_ Special Classes fob Mental Defectives 

During the school year 1916-17, fifteen special classes for mental 
defectives, were operating in Wisconsin, in six cities. Two of the 
ten In Milwaukee were closed at the end of that year. The investi- 
gations of the State Department 1917-18, tabulated in Table 42, cul- 
minated in recommendations for twenty<-one additional classes of this 
sort, in eleven cities, eight of which had had previously no classes of 
this kind. The recommendations were passed on favorably by every 
board to which they were submitted, i. e., in nine cities. In two cases, 
want of room, owing to serious overcrowding, made the opening of 
special classes practically impossible. (Four of these classes now ready 
to start are held up for want of a teacher. Eight of the new classes 
recommended last year are now in operation. Wisconsin now has 
twenty-one classes for mental defectives, located in ten cities. The 
cities having these classes are Appleton, Chippewa F^lls, Fond du Lac, 
Kenosha, Milwaukee, Madison, Monroe, Racine, Superior and West 
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AlIiB. Four additional classes, in three cities,' will probably be in 
operation next term. These cities are Baraboo, Oshkosh and Kichland 
Center. 

Teachers, Equipment and Pboobam 

Results of Psychological Examination 

Several things stand out in the tabulated results. Perhaps the most 
striking is the fact that less than half the •children recommended for 
examination as subnormal suspects proved to be definitely feeble- 
minded. Even if we combine the feeble-minded and the border line 
cases (many of which will undoubtedly prove to be actually mentally 
defective) only ©5% of the children referred for examination were 
found to be mentally subnormal. Another 2.Z% proved to be psycho- 
pathic cases, — children afflicted with profound nervous instability, — 
hysterical, neurotic, or suffering with incipient insanity. 36% of the 
children examined owed their backwardness and school failure not to 
defective or diseased minds, but to physical, social or school conditions, 
largely remediable, or to minds which are slower and duller than the 
average. That such children are frequently misunderstood and not 
given the sympathetic help they need is undeniable. On the other 
hand, it is not unusual to find a definitely feeble-minded child, much 
overage, in a class where he is doing lair work because of many repe- 
titions, and much patient effort, whose teacher is unaware of his limi- 
tations. This makes for much wasted effort and lost motion. It is as 
futile to attempt to give a regular academic education to a feeble- 
min-ded child as it is wicked to deny one to the slow, or the physically 
handicapped. 

Table 43 gives figures from typical Wisconsin cities, showing the 
net school enrollment, the number of feeble-minded and of border line 
children identified, the percentage of feeble-minded and the percentage 
recommended to the special class in each city. 

Table 43. — Ratio of Subnormals to School Enrollment in 10 Cities 
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1.3 
0.9 
0.9 
0.4 
0.7 
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Per cent 
recom- 
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class 
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1.2 
1.5 
0.7 
1.0 
0.8 
1.4 
1.0 
0.7 
1.3 

Av. iT 
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The Teacher 

The teachers of these special classes must have special preparation 
for their work. They should be normal school graduates, or college 
women of at least two years' standing. They should understand pri- 
mary methods and be thoroughly trained in handwork, including 
weaving, woodwork, sewing, chair caning, etc. Summer school courses 
giving special training for this work can be obtained in a number of 
places and teachers in the special classes command a higher salary 
than the regular grade teachers. 

The Equipment 

The equipment of the special room includes much material for hand 
and industrial work. It includes looms, both hand and foot power, for 
many sorts of weaving; wOrk-benches, where various things in wood 
are made, often including big pieces of furniture; tools and materials 
for brush-making, chair-caning, sewing and household arts and the 
like. A bench and a set of simple cobbling tools have been installed 
in some places and cobbling is proving entirely practicable. Pianos, 
or victrolas are especially recommended in these rooms, as an aid 
and encouragement to games, rhythms, and the physical training so 
much needed by most of these children. The activities which may be 
taught successfully differ largely with communities and conditions. 
For this reason, as well as because the personnel of each class is in- 
evitably so widely different, no state course of study for such classes 
seems advisable. The initiative, and the energy of the teacher in 
charge, equally with that of her advisors and supervisors, must largely 
determine the type, variety, and extent of work done in each room, 
especially where all the mentally defective children of a given school 
district must be handled in one room. 

The Program 

The programs of these rooms is essentially different from that of 
the regular grade. It is now well recognized that children of this 
type can accomplish only a fraction of the regular academic work. 
Such rudiments of it as they can master, are taught them. Many of 
these children will, with patient effort, master school work up to about 
fourth grade with difficulty. Few of them will really do fifth grade work 
though many of them are found in the fifth grade, and even higher. 
They do best in writing (a mechanical, motor achievement), next best 
in spelling (a matter of rote memory), next in reading, where a me- 
chanical proficiency is sometimes achieved, and poorest of all in arith- 
metic. A large part of their time is given to the learning of muscular 
adjustments, self-control, persistence and self-confidence, through hand 
tasks which have an outcome in useful things made by each child. 

The Service of the Special Room 

It is folly for us to ignore the fact that these feeble-minded children 
are not only not profiting by the work which the regular grade teacher 
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CITY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

JUNL 1916 

1 83 CM- 




Rural and State- 
gr.ade.d school enrollment 

JUNE. 1918 
273530 




Figure 11.— Proportion of Feehle-minded to School Population 
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must attempt to teach them, but that they seriously retard and impede 
the work of the normal and superior children. Often, the mentally 
defective are not recognized as such, and are thought to be merely lazy 
or vicious. They are then subjected to the prodding, punishment, sar- 
casm and humiliation which falls to the lot of the laggard. Under 
this treatment, coupled with want of social adjustment and success 
all along the line, together with the handicap of strong suggestibility 
and a weak- will, these children often become disciplinary problems 
and frequently delinquents. J. Macfie Campbell, M. D., of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital staff, and lecturer in ' Psychiatry, John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, voices the opinion of modern criminology and social science when 
he says: "Mental defect forms the largest single cause of delinquency". 
At root, this is a school problem. The discovery and disposition of 
these children belongs in the schools. 

It is now well recognized that the special class does three impor- 
tant things: (1) It minimizes the defective's possibility of becoming 
a delinquent. Relieved of the burden of tasks utterly beyond him, 
and happily busy at things he can really learn to do, he is frequently 
transformed. (2) Jt starts the defective on the road to becoming 
self-supporting, under proper supervision. Taught motor control, 
personal cleanliness, practical rudiments, and some form of industrial 
work, he has a chance to get placed where what skill he can acquire 
(and it is often considerable) is utilized. Moreover, his employer 
may and should know the type of person he is employing, so that 
proper supervision may be given, and accident and frequent job los- 
ing avoided. The diagnosis, made in thie school, should be a mat- 
ter of record, accessible to employers, and some sort of "follow up" 
or "after care" work must be a part of the school program. (3) The 
special class adds enormously to the harmony and eificiency of the 
entire school, giving to the average and superior pupils the entire 
time of the teacher who has been trained to deal with them and with 
them only. 
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2 DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 



The system of day schools for the Deaf in Wisconsin which began 
in 1879 with a private school in the city of Milwaukee came under the 
Jurisdiction of the state as a result of legislation enacted in 1885. In 
the minds of the persons who promoted the establishment of this sys- 
tem there were two fundamental reasons to justify the establishment 
of day schools. (First, the day school afforded an opportunity for the 
deaf child to receive special training necessary for his educational 
progress without being deprived of the advantages and influences of 
home life. Second, the establishment of the day school, in which 
the oral method is used exclusively, afforded an opportunity for 
teaching speech and lip reading in a "speech atmosphere." With the 
passing of time, since the establishment of day schools in Wisconsin, 
^he importance of this first proposition has in no way decreased. The 
need of the deaf child for th^ training and influence of the home is 
still as great as it has been in the past The increased attention given 
to the oral method in the state school for the deaf has, in a measure, 
lessened the importance of the second proposition. However, in spite 
of this change the ipupils of the oral department of the state school 
mingle with those of the manual department outside the classroom, 
so they are not kept in a "speech atmosphere." 

4 

Flexibility of Organization 

Another feature of the system of day schools which is worthy of 
notice, but which probably did not assume as much importance in the 
minds of the founders of the system as the points already mentioned, 
is the flexibility of organization. The plan on which these schools are 
established makes it possible to start a school wherever a sufficient 
number of pupils can be brought together and when for any reason the 
need for the school no longer exists it may be discontinued without 
hardship or financial loss to the parties concerned. It has been the 
policy of the state to take advantage of the possibility offered by this 
plan of organization. The chief thought has been to make these 
schools serve the needs of deaf children and when such needs no longer 
exist to discontinue the school. « 

Growth of These Schools 

The extent to which these schools have grown may be seen by refer- 
ring to Table '37, page 179. One very interesting feature in con- 
nection with the growth and enrollment of the day schools is that 
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during the same period th6 enrollment in the State School for the 
Deaf hasishown very little, if any, decrease. This fact points to a val- 
uable service which has been rendered by the day schools. The teach- 
ers in these schools, located in cities distributed in practically all 
parts of the state, have been active in searching out deaf children 
and disseminating information concerning schools for the deaf. As a 
result, many parents of deaf children have learned of the opportunities 
afforded for the education of deaf children and many deaf children 
have been placed in school who would otherwise have remained out 
of school until late in life, or possibly never have entered sohool at 
\all. 

s 

Instruction ' 

The instruction of the deaf exclusive of the industrial work falls 
under two main heads: Speech and lip reading. It is the work of 
the teacher to develop in the deaf child the ability to speak so as to 
impart ideas to other persons and to also train him to read the lip so 
he may receive ideas from other persons. In this connection, it should 
be mentioned that in schools for the deaf will be found children of all 
degrees from total deafness to those having but slight defect in hear- 
ing, also all the different gradations of mental ability; and the results 
which may be obtained with any given individual will be determined 
quite largely by these factors. Teaching the deaf child to speak does 
not mean giving him a natural voice or the ability to speak as dis- 
tinctly as the hearing person with normal speech; nor does teaching 
the deaf child to read the lips mean that skill in this can entirely re- 
move the handicap imposed by deafness. But teaching the deaf child 
to speak and to read the lips does mean in most cases giving him 
such speech that he may make himself understood for ordinary pur- 
poses and giving him ability to read the lips so that he may be made 
to understand a great deal that is said to him. 

Correction of Defective Speech 

While more or less attention has been given to correction of speech 
defects since early in the history of day schools for the deaf, not until 
1913 were children with defective speech allowed to enter these schools 
on the same basis as deaf children. During the year ending June 30, 
1918, the number of defective speech children enrolled for full time 
was 150, while 319 cjiildren with defective speech were given part- 
time instruction. 

iFor our purpose, speech defects for which children are enrolled in 
day schools for the deaf fall in two large groups: stammering (in- 
cluding stuttering) and other defects. Under "other defects" lisping 
is the most common. Reports for 1918 on 134 cases of stammering 
show that 14 were considered cured; 112 improved, only 8 not im- 
proved. Out of 288 children having other speech defects, 64 were re- 
ported cured, 213 improved, 11 not improved. 
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In this work the day schools are pioneers and are demonstrating 
what /may be done in the way of correction of speech defects. The re- 
sults indicate clearly that steps should be taken to provide special in- 
struction for defective speech children in school systems where day 
schools for the deaf have not been established and may not be needed 
because of the absence of deaf children. 

Present Needs 

At the present time, the greatest needs of the day schools for the 
deaf are more trained teachers and smaller classes. These needs can 
be met only by more funds being made available for payment of the 
salaries of teachers of the deaf. The teacher preparing to instruct 
deaf children is required to spend a longer period in preparation 
than a teacher who is engaged in regular teaching. The work of in- 
structing the deaf, while it is intensely . interesting, requires intensive 
effort and almost unlimited patience. This, together with a longer 
period of training, makes it imperative that teachers of the deaf shall 
receive a higher rate of compensation than teachers of hearing chil- 
dren, if we are to maintain our supply of trained teachers. More funds 
are needed, in order that the appropriation may be suflftcient to pay the 
salary of the teacher without the necessity of her having to take charge 
of a class which is too large to be handled with the best results. 



DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 

The plan for the organization of day schools for the blind is identi- 
cal with that of day schools for the deaf, except that larger appro- 
priation Is granted for the blind. The small percentage of blind per- 
sons of school age has made it unnecessary to establish and maintain 
classes for the blind In any cities except Milwaukee and Racine, the 
number of persons enrolled in these classes is shown in Table 38, 
page 179. The same table also shows the. different lines of work 
griven to these children, which are especially adapted to the needs of 
the blind. 

The day schools for the blind have given a grea,t deal of attention 
to prevention of blindness and restoration of sight to those partially 
blind. Their efforts along the line of restoration of sight have been 
rewarded by a number of pupils formerly in the classes for the blind 
recovering their sight sufficiently to return to the regular classes. By 
cooperating with the local and state boards of health In the enforce- 
ment of state laws and city ordinanciBs the day schools for the blind 
have done much toward preventing blindness among children. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE SERVICE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 



Place of the iSchool Libbaby in Education 

Reference Work 

No small part- of an education consists in knowing where to find in- 
formation when it is needed. A school library with the right books, 
properly organized, effectively used, and with lessons given on the use 
of books and libraries: 

1. Trains children to help themselves to find information for their 
class work. 

2. .Saves the teacher's time and energy. 

a. Trains the future citizen and voter. • 

4. Trains the future business man, farmer, industrialist, and home- 
keeper to find information needed. 

5. Enables the pupil to continue his education after he leaves school. 
The library is the greatest continuation school. 

General Reading 

Books are windows to the soul. 

Well chosen and varied reading of library books: 

1. Increases the pupil's knowledge related to school subjects. 

2. Increases interest in lessons to be learned; and interest is the 
greatest single factor in success. 

3. Develops ideals to which the teacher can appeal in promoting 
effective school work by the children. 

4. Makes of the school a reading family. 

5. Enables the child to enter upon his literary heritage. 

6. Supplies a source of elevating pleasure throughout life. 

7. Helps solve the problem of the wise use of leisure time which 
comes with the shorter working day. 

8. Last, but not least, the right kind of general reading promotes 
true patriotism. , 

School Library Development in Wisconsin 

The Beginnings 

1848 — State constitution provides that part of school fund income 
shall be used for school libraries. 
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1849 — Law providing that when income of school fund reaches 
^,000 ten per cent is to be used for school libraries. 

1851 — 13,&24 thus spent for school libraries. 

1864— A backward step. Above law made optional instead of manda- 
tory. 

1858— nState Superintendent Draper's report devotes 80 pages to 
school libraries urging their development and recommending legisla- 
tion. 

1859 — £>nactment of effective school library law. Horace Mann said 
"This law is worth many times more than my life." 

1861 — Civil War exigencies cause legislature to repeal this splendid 
law. 

Period of Decadence (1861-1887) 

Repeal of law of 1S&9 marks beginning of "dark ages" for Wisconsin 
school libraries. 

1850 — Over 40,000 volumes in school libraries. 

1874 — Only 16,000 volumes in school libraries. 

1878 — Only 328 districts out of 5,361 had school libraries. 

The Tide Turns 

1887 — Township school library law enacted, authorizing towns to 
set aside part of the school fund income annually for school library 
purposes. 

Table 44. — Rapid Orawth of School Libraries Since the Enactment of 

the Township Library Law 



Year 



1887. 
1897. 
1907. 
1917. 
1918. 



Number of Volumes 



45 248 

250', 000 (in 'part estimated) 

1,119.479 

1,862,531 

1,931,376 



Qoat 



$42,117 

150,000 

613,447 

1,041,822 

1,110,017 



Present Prominent School Library Needs 

1. Definite lessons on the use of books and libraries in every school. 

2. A teacher librarian or a full-time librarian in every high school. 

3. Every pupil above the second grade a member of the Wisconsin 
Young People's Reading Circle. 

School Library Publications 
Issued by the State Superintendent 

« 

1. List of Books for Township Libraries. A new and revised edition 
every two years. The latest list (1918) includes over 160O titles. A 
description is given of each book, its cataloging is indicated, for which 
9 — S. S. 
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vrniles It is suitable is pointed ^out, and usually there is an annotation 
axpressing the merits of the book. 

2. Minimum Rural School Library List. Issued in mimeographed 
form. Includes some 300 titles. 

3. List of Books for High School Libraries, A revised edition every 
two or three years. The latest (1917) includes over 1400 titles, with 
descriptions, indicated cataloging, and many annotations. Besides 
many government and state publications are listed. 

4. Mindmum List of Books for High School Libraries. A list of 
some 500 books in mimeographed form, containing a list of books that 
should be in all high school libraries. 

i5. Instructions for Cataloging High School Libraries. Includes also 
other instructions on organizing high school libraries. 

6. Reading Circle Pamphlet. Issued by State Heading Circle Board. 
Prepared and distributed in the state superintendent's office. Includes 
lists of the best books for grades and high school. 

7. Lessons on the Use of the School Library. This is a course of 
lessons for the grades and high schools in the use of books and li- 
braries. It was first issued in 1915. Lessons on how to find informa- 
tion from printed sourcesi are given which are as definite as lessons in 
arithmetic, geography, or other traditional school subjects. Other les- 
sons deal with the best books for general reading and the reading of 
magazines and newspapers. Wisconsin is the first state to provide 
such a course of study in its schools. 

8. Organization and Management of Elementary School Libraries in 
Wisconsin. This gives full instructions on how to organize and man- 
age school libraries in rural schools, state graded schools, grades be- 
low high schools, and city grades. Issued in 1918. 

9. Rebinding Pamphlet. Instructions relating to the rebinding of 
school library books. Issued annually and distributed between March 
1 and May 1. 

10. Wisconsin School Library Accession Book. iFor use in rural and 
graded school libraries. 

11. Memorial Day Annual. Issued annually by the state superintend- 
ent, beginning with 18S6. Has been an important infiuence in develop- 
ing patriotism and true Americanism in the schools of the state. 

12. Library Lessons for High Schools. A pamphlet of suggestions, 
outlines, and references for a course of lessons on books and libraries 
to be given to the freshman English class. 

Lessons on the Use of Books and Librabies 

Tests given by the department in the spring of 1917 showed that 
pupils in the grades and high school are not being given that training 
in the use of reference sources which will help to realize the vital, 
though partial, definition of education which holds that it consists in 
the ability to find information when it is needed. Almost complete 
ignorance of the effective use of the most obvious reference sources, 
such as the encyclopedia, the atlas, the unabridged dictionary, the Blue 
Book, yearbooks, etc., was revealed by practically all of the several 
hundred pupils tested in a dozen village and city schools. 

The reason for this condition is not far to seek: a definite course of 
lessons in the use of reference sources has not been a part of the 
course of study. It would therefore have been remarkable indeed had 
any appreciably better results been secured in the above mentioned 
tests. 
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Evidently the thing to do now is to introduce into all schools a def- 
inite course of study in the use of reference sources. This would not 
have heen feasible a few years ago, because of the lack of adequate 
school libraries for the purpose. But now, with approximately two 
million books in the school libraries of the state and with annual addi- 
tions exceeding a hundred thousand volumes, not to mention the re- 
sources of public libraries at the disposal of the schools, it would.be a 
serious neglect of duty on the part of those charged with public educa- 
tion to delay this obvious next step in school library progress. 

The department has issued a publication entitled Lessons on the Use 
of the School Ldbrary to serve as a guide in giving such instruction 
and in stimulating good general reading. The cour^ therein worked 
out has been made part of the course of study as outlined in the latest 
Manual of the Elementary Course of Study for Common Schools and 
in the Course of Study for State Graded Schools. 

To put sut^h lessons into the course of study is one thing; to get 
them "across", that is, actually given as outlined is a more difficult 
matter. To this end, school library institutes are held in different 
parts of the state under the joint auspices of county superintendents 
and the department of education; meetings of city teachers are ad- 
dressed on the subject by the state supervisor of school libraries; the 
subject is given a place on the program of the annual meeting of super- 
visors of rural schools; and other feasible means of propaganda are 
utilized by the department. Ultimately, however, dependence must be 
placed on the schools training teachers. Teachers should be given 
training to do this new work just as carefully as they are trained to 
teach the traditional school subjects. Such training followed up by 
close supervsion will place this vital feature of education on a plane 
which its importance demands. Some of the training schools are 
already meeting this situation and an Increasing number of superin- 
tendents and supervisors are giving it attention when they visit the 
schools. 

High School Librarians 

The average library in Wisconsin high schools exceeds one thousand 
volumes. These libraries are now large enough to serve as effective 
sources of reference and collateral reading in the various high school 
subjects and for general reading purposes as well, the latter especially 
in communities not maintaining a public library. 

However, in order to thus fulfill their function the high school li- 
braries must be put in proper shape, that is, organized; they must be 
efficiently administered from day to day; and lessons must be given 
on the use of books and libraries. All this requires at least a certain 
minimum of training on the part of the one in charge of the library 
and a reasonable time allowance for the work. Certainly the high 
school library and what it represents in education is as important as 
the subject of algebra, for example. For years no one has been allowed 
to teach algebra in high schools without having had at least a mini- 
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mum of preparation in the subject. The same is true of the other tra- 
ditional high school subjects. It is therefore high time that similar re- 
quirements should be made with regard to the one in charge of tlie 
high school library. 

The department, therefore, announced in the spring of 1917 that, be- 
ginning with the school year 1919-20, every high school in the state 
will be expected to employ as a member of its faculty some one who 
has had the library training provided by the course for teacher li- 
brarians offered by the University of Wisconsin, or its equivalent. 
High schools enrolling six hundred or more students should employ a 
full time trained librarian. An arrangement with the public library 
to supply a properly trained part time or full time librarian will be 
accepted as a suitable substitute. 

The main difficulty in getting this program fully under way at first 
will be the scarcity of teachers who have had training as teacher 
librarians. At the suggestion of the department, the following Wis- 
consin institutions, in addition to the University of Wisconsin, are 
now offering a course for teacher librarians : Colleges — Beloit, Carroll, 
Lawrence, Ripon and Milwaukee-Downer; state normal schools — Mil- 
waukee, Oshkosh, Platteville, Stevens Point, and Superior. Summer 
school courses were this year offered by the University of Wisconsin 
and by the Milwaukee Normal School. The Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin offers a correspondence course for teacher li- 
brarians which has already enrolled a promising number of students 
from among the high-school teachers of the state. These institutions 
and others which will doubtless later offer such a course will, it is ex- 
pected, soon supply a sufficient number of teacher librarians for the 
high schools of the state. 

High school principals are without exception heartily in favor of 
the movement, for they see in it a means of getting out of the school 
library the life benefit for the students which goes with the ability to 
use books and libraries effectively. 

The Wisconsin Reading Circles 

To bring to bear to its fullest extent the infiuence of books and li- 
braries on the pupils, teachers, and school patrons, the schools must 
generously cooperate with the Wisconsin Reading Circle movement. 
This account of the movement is here given to emphasize its import- 
ance. 

« 

Orffanization 

The Wisconsin Reading Circles were organized by the Wisconsin 
Teachers* Association in 1915. The organization went into effect in 
the school year 1915-16. 

The management is in the hands of a State Reading Circle Board of 
seven members, of which the State Superintendent and the state super- 
visor of school libraries are members ex officio. The appointive mem- 
bers are named by the Council of Education of the Wisconsin Teachers* 
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Association for terms of five years, the term of one member exiJlring 
each year. The present personnel of the board is as follows : 

State Reading Circle Board 

6. W. Etovles, County Superintendent, Sauk County, North (Free- 
dom, Chairman. 

C. P. Cary, State Superintendent, Madison. 

M. H. Jackson, Principal Wood County Training Schools, Grand 
Rapids. 

Helen Martin, County Superintendent, Walworth county. Elk- 
horn. 

Laura M. Olsen, Librarian Public Library, Eau Claire. 

P. J. Zimmers, City Superintendent, Manitowoc. 

O. .S. Rice, State Supervisor of School Libraries, Madison, Sec- 
retary. 

Wisconsin Young People's Reading Circle 

This has proven a most valuable agency for the stimulation of good 
and varied reading on the voluntary basis by the pupils in our schools. 
Diplomas and seals are granted to those who do the required reading. 
The following data, taken from the latest Reading Circle pamphlet, 
show a remarkable growth in the number of memjiers during the first 
three years of its activities. 

Tablb 45 Orowth of the Young People's Beading Circle 



Number of members 

Number of counties taking? part 
Number of members— Counties. 
Number of cities takinf? part. . . 
Number of members— Cities .... 



1915-16 



5,319 

28 

4,676 

4 

643 



1916-17 



24,802 
58 

21,471 

19 

3,331 



1917-18 



40,552 
67 

34,901 

28 

5,651 



Wisconsin Teachers' Reading Circle 

The Teachers' Reading Circle aims to promote the reading of pro- 
fessional literature by the teachers and so to serve as an agency for 
improving teachers in service. Its growth, while not so rapid as 
that of the Young People's Reading Circle, has nevertheless been very 
promising, as evidenced by the following data. 

Table 46. — Growth of Teachers' Reading Circle 



- 


1915-16 


1916-17 


1917 18 


Number of diplomas and seals earned 

Number of counties takincr part 


908 

24 

4 


2^538 

51 

8 


3,616 
62 


Number of cities takincr part 


12 
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The Wisconsin School Patrons' Reading Circle 

This is a new organization effected at the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers' Association in November, 1917, and which goes into practical 
effect this school year, 1918-19. Its objects are to stimulate educa- 
tional progress, to develop true Americanism, and to contribute to suc- 
cess and the enjoyment of life through the reading of suitable books. 
Like the Young People's and the Teachers' Beading Circles, the or- 
ganizaton is under the supervision of the .State Reading Circle Board. 

School patrons' reading circles have already proven a success in 
Ashland and Iron counties, where they have been tried out on local 
plans for the past year or two. It is confidently expected that such 
circles will prove of much value to the communities where they will 
be organized and that they will be an especially effective agency for 
promoting educational progress. The mental stimulus and broader 
outlook which they will provide cannot but tend to make its members 
favorably disposed toward needed educational changes and improve- 
ments. 



Beading Circle Activities in Cities 
TEACHERS' READING CIRCLES 



City 


No. of 
Members 


City 


No. of 
Members 


Beaver Dam 

Chippewa Falls .■ 


38 
25 

6 
37 

9 
11 


Manitowoc 

Park Falls 


88 
5 


Hay ward . . . , 


Peshtigo 

Platteville 


12 


JanesvlUe 


6 


Jeflferson 

Kaukauna 


Waukesha 

Waupun 


27 









YOUNG PEOPLE'S READING CIRCLES 



Beaver Dam 


313 


Oconto 


240 


Burllnfifton (fiers. not available) 


Onalaska 

Park Falls 

Peshtieo 


83 


Chippewa Falls 


25 
105 

35 

5 

140 

523 

23 
124 


10 


Elkhorn 


175 


Fort Atkinson 


Platteville 


200 


Hay ward 


Portasre 

Rice Lake 

Sheboysran 


158 


Horicon 


120 


JanesvlUe 


665 


Jefferson 


Stanley 


55 


Kaukauna 


Stoufifhton 


324 


Kenosha (fieruresnot available) 


Two Rivers 


90 


La Crosse 


423 

74 

872 

225 


VlroQua 


74 


Lake Geneva 


Waukesha 


841 


Manitowoc 


Waupaca 


20 


Marsh6eld 


Whitewater 


200 
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P*iGUBE 12.. — Redding Circle activities in schools under the supervision 

of county superintendents 



Abbreviations: T— Teachers' Reading Circle membership; Y— Young People's Bead- 
ing Circle membership. 
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DATA RELATING TO SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 



All school libraries 

Added during the year. 



School libraries under Jurisdiction of 

county superintendents 

Added duringr the year 



School libraries in cities under city super- 
intendents 

Added during the year 



Rural school libraries., 
Added during the year. 



State graded school libraries. 
Added during the year 



High school libraries... 
Added during the year. 



High school libraries and grades below 

(counties) 

Added durng the year 



Purchased with townahip library fund. 

Rural schools 

State graded schools 

High schools and grades below 

(counties) 

County schools 

City schools 



Purchased with local funds, including 
gift books- 
Rural schools .' 

State graded schools 

High sdiools and grades below 
(counties) 

County schools 

City schools 

Average number of volumes in — 

Rural school libraries 

State graded school libraries 

High school libraries 



Rebinding * 

Rural school libraries 

State graded school libraries... 
High schools and grades below 

(counties) 

High schools 



1916-17 



Loans (recorded)* 

Rural school libraries 

State graded school libraries. 
High school libraries 



No. of 

volumes 



1,873,086 
116,035 



1,664,478 
98,236 



208,008 
17,799 

1.148,631 
64.067 

229,015 
15,739 

371,942 
27,476 



286,832 
18,600 

86,809 
54,075 
12,211 

9,482 
75,768 
11,041 



10,012 
3,528 

9.018 

22.558 

6.758 

174 

370 

1,019 



2,227 
1,388 

2,409 
5,367 



No report 



Cost 



$1,041,822 
74,203 



887.754 
69,073 



154,068 
15.130 

552.792 

34,788 

127.258 
9,761 

303.810 
30,502 



207.704 
14,524 

46,239 

27,329 

6,985 

5,917 

40,231 

6,008 



7,459 
2,776 

8.607 
18.842 
9,122* 



1917-18 



2,093 



No. of 
volumes 



1,931.376 
107,221 



1.715.636 
89,361 



215.738 
20.215 

1.185,817 
66.363 

230.182 
14,911 

382.355 
24.167 



299.637 
18.029 

76.829 
46.321 
11,285 

9,097 
66,703 
10,126 



10,042 
3,626 

8,932 
22,600 
10,089 

180 

369 

1.014 



2.519 
1.032 

2.466 
6,662 



824,271 
431,441 
327,342 



Cost 



$1,110,017 
73.583 



936.546 
65.946 



178,471 
17,587* 

692.906 
82.000» 

127.900 
9.808* 

312.102 
26,189 



215.738» 
14.423* 

43.510 
24,063* 
6,979» 

6,322 

87,364 

6,146 



7.841 

2.822 

8.418 
18.581 
11.441* 



8,256 



* Estimated in part. 

' Figures reported for cost of rebinding were on the whole apparently unreliable, 
hence they are not included for any schools except high schools, for which they seem 
to be reliable. About fifty cents per volume may be considered as the cost on the 
average. 

' Figures for loans apparently incomplete; 1917-18 was the first year for which they 
were reported. 
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NUMBER OF LIBRARIES. 



Number of school librarieB, not Including grade libraries in 

cities! 

Rural schools '. 

State graded schools 

High schools 

! Based on the number of schools of each class. 



1916-17 



7,583 


7,642 


6,601 


6,642 


617 


623 


365 


877 



1917-18 



CHAPTER XII 



AMERICANIZATION AND THE SCHOOLS 



A Wisconsin lawyer was trying a case. One of the witnesses re- 
quired an interpreter. The lawyer asked in what * country he was 
born and the answer came, "In Wisconsin." Born in this state pre- 
sumably he had received some schooling here, yet he could not speak 
enough English to give testimony. 

In another section of the state motorists who lost their way had to 
inquire at fourteen houses before they found anyone who could speak 
enough English to direct them. As a knowledge of English is a re- 
quirement for citizenship it is evident that many families in this dis- 
trict were indifferent to the reception of the benefits of citizenship 
and to the assumption of its obligations. 

Seventy-six men from a country district presented themselves to a 
Wisconsin draft board. iSixty spoke German only, or a very few words 
of English. Unable to understand the language of the country they 
were to defend one naturally wonders what they knew of its ideals. 

These are not isolated cases. The Federal census for 1910 shows that 
at that time there were 120,665 non-English speaking residents over 
ten years of age in Wisconsin, It is fair to assume that this number 
has increased rather than diminished during the intervening years, 
as immigration was heavy during the early years of this decade and 
the great majority of these immigrants came from non-English speak- 
ing countries. 

Before the war the foreignized character of our population caused 
little or no perturbation among the general public. Subsequent facts 
throughout the country at large have thrown a searchlight upon the 
dangers arising from such conditions and every community should 
now be eager to correct them. The problem is two-fold, namely: (1) 
that of making good Americans of the rising generation, and (2) that 
of Americanizing the adult population. 

Americanizing the Rising Generation 

The Americanization of the rising generation is largely a problem 
dealing with native born children, for 88.5% of the foreign speaking 
immigrants arriving in this country are over 19 years of age and thus 
beyond the influence of the public day school. Many native born 
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children, however, are sons and daughters of immigrant parents and 
upon entering school are quite as foreignized as though they them- 
selves had lived in foreign lands. Such children need not afford a 
serious problem in the public school if their needs are studied and 
properly met. Indeed, if their home, school, and neighborhood en- 
vironments are good, it is sometimes difficult in a short time to dis- 
tinguish between such children and those coming from American 
homes. The Americanization problem in the public school is there- 
fore not to be viewed solely from their angle though their presence 
creates a condition that calls for special consideration and not infre- 
quently for the organization of special classes. This is particularly 
true when the children of foreign parentage are descendents of cul-' 
turally backward people. It is therefore recommended that the needs 
of heterogeneous groups be carefully studied by local school people 
and that as a result there be formed such special classes as may be 
required. 

The Problem of American Scliool 

« 

The school's Americanization problem is to make possible for each 
child realization of the American tradition of opportunity that lured 
his forebears to our shores. While it continues to plan its work for 
a conventionalized average child it does not offer opportunity to all 
for it neglects superior as well as slow children. Its failure to recog- 
nize that differences in physical equipment, native ability, home en- 
vironment produce groups of children with varied powers of atten- 
tion, varied energies, abilities, and interests has resulted in its failure 
to recognize the different needs of children and to give adequate op- 
portunities for development to a number of pupils. As a consequence 
large numbers have dropped out upon reaching the end of the com- 
pulsory school period. Economic pressure alone has not been re- 
sponsible fqr this as many cases can be traced directly to pupil dis- 
satisfaction with the school. The fact that they have dropped out at 
the earliest possible moment means that the instruction they have re- 
ceived in citizenship, hygiene, and other social subjects has been too 
limited to insure an intelligent citizenship. Furthermore it means 
that many young people have been too meagerly equipped to earn a 
livelihood enabling them to maintain American standards of living. 
If the coming generation is to be representative of a high type of 
Americanism the great majority of our boys and girls must receive* 
more schooling — the door of opportunity must be opened to them. All 
schools must study the reasons why they fail to hold pupils, must 
study the types of children dropping out, and as a consequence of this 
study must reorganize their courses of study and establish such flex- 
iblity as will enable them to meet the needs of slow, average, and 
superior pupils. Only when the school considers the special needs of 
each child will it be living up to the best American ideal — the ideal 
that believes in giving every child the fullest possible opportunity for 
development in accord with his capacity. 
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CONttllNllflOII SchooU 

One of the purposes In the minds of those who secured legislation 
establish inir the continuation school was to minister to the needs of 
pupils who of necessity or choice dnxp school at the age of fourteen. 
The continuation school law makes it imperatiTe that such pupils -con- 
tinue to attend school for a few hours OTery week until they attain 
their serenteenth year. This law. howeTer, reaches a comparatively 
small number as such schools are established only in cities with a 
population of 5(H>0 or more^ Since these continuation schools have 
passed beyond the control of the public school system there is grave 
dan^r that the needs of the pupils attending them may be subordi- 
nated to tho$e of the employer of labor. Should this hai^ien, and it is 
avM a fancied possability. the fiiMuidatimis of Americanism would be 
undertuir^^ in WUccuisin for diseriminatlon faroring ^nployers at tbe 
expimsa^ Af boys and girls wic^uld tend to establish a caste syston which 
ba$: a^^ p^<c« in a dtc^irxc^^racy. 

XsX all <;tf ti* cii>3SL:3i$ ci^iaeias <»f Wiscocsi:: are ^iroCied in public 
sicdi.x^^ Mary a::x>i ^Ta:e or pazvw^oal sc^sk>js. A qisestion fre- 
^xj^jt:^ as^t^£ ^ xM:e ::>e$arilrg t^e a=ocn <»f £egli«k tasgfit in such 
^SKvSi^ Xv^ $tii:i<c>:^ r^ATv^is^ this ^Te V«& araiiiHe lo the state 
^d<9«&r:3S»^x:. 1: la$ Kwa itssoiS^^iil^y rrf^raspd. ioweTer. of the fol- 
irm':i;$ J^-Ks;. T^jy a?* i&azy ^tK^i^ial 5»ri.-coJte ia Wsscoasa where 
!S>r»r>>^ ij^ -ie «:> ^u:^n:iji^» m^i. T^aesr^? are «:i«R in co=znities 
wsir:3*ns«ii df f^rec^x Xtrx cr^tiris w^5«?? tr* ftarx-JtisI se&^o^ teases 
t^i^ :•^£IT.'I^^3: $c>.vC >c-i3*riis :x ^it^:??! a3>i cIt^ TeCli5>:2s iKsractioQ 
ix a riofCifx iiT^-^a^K. Pr* «:■*-•*» ;^ lie jo5s«i:i year tr«e 

risJi^. ": ^*a$ V^«r >iykn?^ iu.^-T^fc':::? :ijt; ti?* rc^ros af tise Catholic 
^> L^r> M^»^ T*.'^ » >»\*^^r^ t*" xs* F3;i>.5Ji ::i 'ii^fcr sciiAhi? 5ir tie nac^iins 

a :f^'v<^T ?/ii^'4>f ^ >»^x "T^ Icvy^ xcatmix: t? fe?c:^ t^k tii$ be doae 
^- T^ lx/in;»i ,jj^ 7^''<x":5^ ulI $c1a.v >«a>isc^ ix :^««»* wntXLXxiiaes wHl be 
<in*v*5Si*i.. tx <«cfc>i^^$^."i^ :Sfa.:.7r«f!Xt tidK w^ll rjasail: tx za* T-cCrr.Tary 

.Kfc, it :h*c;r iO^ i-^A^^^i^ iiii strati)? ::i» ^^*ij^ t/ u>* 'l^'Tgifc 
h«5^ ^JK^fit. ^ 5*w«x ^-Til*? «!.'»•- ^ c^JC 'Tt^ni:.;^' iHX 

r>f J^-.^. '>^- V^^-"i?a: Tji 5U.niiUjr -T«c 4 frc^-:^n: ij 

a.>t :^ ^v\Ti.^<»'i' % \t 7M>i:u ^".^A*i. fr~iu'iii». *5^ ~-hJ? :im2SC 
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law requiring such persons to attend evening or continuation school 
where such schools are established but this law reaches a relatively 
small number as but 32 of our cities have continuation or evening 

schools. 

New York passed a law at the last session of its legislature which 
compels the attendance of every non-English speaking or illiterate 
minor from 16 — the upper limit of the compulsory school age — to 21 
years of age at a day, evening or industrial school. The law also re- 
quires local school authorities to maintain school facilities where 20 
or more such persons reside. 

Massachusetts has a similar law. Literacy in Massachusetts is in- 
terpreted by law to mean "such ability to read and write as is required 
for completion of the fourth grade". Wisconsin's standard for literacy 
has not been specifically defined, which means that it is lower than 
this. It is advisable that we adopt a correspondingly high standard 
and that we create an enlightened public opinon that will seek means 
of reaching and transferring our non-English speaking and illiterate 
minors to the English speaking and literate class. No amount of legis- 
lation will do this unless backed by public sentiment and promoted 
with a friendly spirit of helpfulness that is wholly untinged by patron- 
age. 

Americanization of Adults 

In the past this has been accomplished more by accident than by de- 
sign. Many having acquired a knowledge of the language have become 
Americanized by means of daily papers, by association, and by contact 
with American life on all sides. Because this process has been largely 
accidental, large numbers of foreign born people have settled among 
us and have not been assimilated. They have kept their own lan- 
guage, read only foreign language papers, retained their old-world 
point of view, clung to its customs, and brought up foreign children on 
American soil. We were negligent In permitting this to happen. 
We must now be vigilant in preventing its continuance. 

Something Better Than the Usual Night School 

In some Wisconsin cities measures have been undertaken to teach 
English and citizenship to foreigners. Night schools have been estab- 
lished for this purpose. Their establishment indicates effort in the 
right direction but unless they are well conducted they not only fail 
to teach their students, but result in discouraging them. The history 
of night schools throughout the country at large has been that they 
have not always been successful. This has been due to a combination 
of causes. Night school students are exhausted after a hard day's 
work, day school-teachers do the teaching and they, too, are exhausted 
and being unacquainted with methods of teaching adults their teach- 
ing has not been effective. These facts have caused a dropping off of 
attendance. Why should a tired man exert himself to attend night 
school when he sees that he is making little progress? We must have 
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a trained body of teachers for this work, methods suited to children 
are not suited to adults, the classes must yield satisfaction to .their 
patrons, they must make progress. Whenever it is possible, it is 
advisable to substitute for night classes daytime classes in factories 
or other places where foreigners are working. This necessitates the 
providing by the employer of the room and equipment and should 
mean the supplying of a teacher by the city, for this extension work 
should be done under the direct supervision of the public school. A 
vital question here is "Who shall pay for the employee's time while he 
attends these factory classes?" In some cases the employer has done 
this but these are few. A matter of such importance should not be 
left to the chance goodwill and generosity of individual employers. 
The education of the illiterate and non-English speaking adult is a 
matter affecting the civic life of the nation and as such is a matter of 
government concern and this responsibility should be assumed by the 
government. The returns that the country would receive in the way 
of enlightened citizenship an-d industrial efficiency would more than 
pay for the expenditure. 

Meeting the Needs of the Mothers 

Only recently has the need of Americanizing the mother been recog- 
nized. We have seen disintegrated homes where children lose re- 
spect for the mother because of her unfamiliarity with American ways 
and English speech. We have seen gulfs widening between mothers 
and children and have taken no measures to bridge them. We have 
seen mothers, confused by the strangeness of everything in the new 
land, turn to the children for an interpretation of things American. 
These things must be changed. The mother must be Americanized. 
The child is unfitted to interpret life to the parent. If the American- 
ization process is to be thorough and complete, we must make Ameri- 
cans of foreign women. We must make the homes of our land 100 
per cent American if we wish to have the rising generation American 
in thought and deed. 

We cannot reach the great mass of foreign women in night schools. 
They have to stay home with the children, or the pressure of work 
keeps them busy at night, or their husbands wont allow them out 
evenings. Afternoon classes are necessary to meet the convenience of 
such women, and English and home-making subjects should be taught 
them. 'Such classes have been administered with grea,t success in dif- 
ferent sections of the country and as a consequence the general stand- 
ard of living of the foreign groups in these sections has been greatly 
improved. 

This extension work among foreign speaking people is an important 
undertaking for the public school to assume, a most necessary under- 
taking if we are to make citizens of the foreign element, if we are to 
give them our language, give them an understanding and love for 
American ideals, give them an opportunity to make American friend- 
ships, and make the new land home to them. Social gatherings should 
be arranged in connection with these adult classes. They not infre- 
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quently furnish the only recreational possibilities that t^ese men and 
women have. 

Americanization in Cub Cities 

Some of the larger cities in the state are giving very careful study 
to their local Americanization problem. Milwaukee has organized its 
forces admirably for this purpose. Every important organization in 
the city i^ doing its part to Americanize Milwaukee's foreign element. 
A week's conference was conducted in the fall of Id 18 under the aus- 
pices of the Woman's Club and the Americanization Committee of 
the Council of Defense for the purpose of arousing general interest in 
the subject and by studying it, to secure a larger group of workers. 
Recognized leaders of national note presented various aspects of the 
problem and an enthusiastic interest was generated. 

Sheboygan has also surveyed its situation carefully and is utilizing 
on a broad scale its community agencies in the development of this 
work. In 1917 in addition to its regular night school it organized 
special classes for foreign women. These have been very successful. 

Other Wisconsin cities are offering classes to foreign men and 
women. More should do so. 

Of forty cities answering questionnaires on Americanization the 
following report night classes for foreign-born men and women. 



cities 



Antigfo 

Appleton , 

Belolt , 

Chippewa Falls. 
Grand Rapids.., 

Janes ville 

Madison , 



Enrollment 



12 



12 
22 



25 



Cities 



Manitowoc.... « 

Marinette .*.... 

Menomonie 

Milwaulcee 

Oshlcosh , 

Sheboygan 

Wausau 



Enrollment 



14 

27 

6 

322 



600 
16 



No factory classes are reported, and but two cities, Beloit and Sheboyfiran, have 
afternoon classes. Under the headinsr other agenciea condticting Americanization 
classes; 3 indicate the continuation school, and one city lists Italian and negrro mis- 
ions and social centers. 



War iSavings Societies and the Rural Probiem 

The Americanization problem in Wisconsin is not confined to cities. 
It is a rural problem as well. In order to secure some idea of its 
extent in rural districts a questionnaire was sent to County Superin- 
tendents asking for the location of communities in which a foreign 
language is in more general use than English and for the approximate 
population in these districts. All replies were not returned in time 
for this report therefore the accompanying table is incomplete. 
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Tablb 47. — Nuvfiber and Language of Communities Where Foreign Lan- 
guage is now Commonly Spoken more than English. 



County 


District 


Town 


LanfiTua^ 


Approxi- 
mate 

popula- 
tion 


i 


2 


Ashland 


Finnish 


100 


Ashland . . . . ■< 


2 


Mareniro 


t* 


120 




1 


White River 


•t 


20 




1 


Oulu 


Finish 


1,000 




3 


Pllsen 


Slav 

Russian 


600 




01d3 

1 


Bell 

Drummond 


50 


Bayfield -i 


Norweflrian 


800 


1 


Mason 




600 




1 


Kelly 


*t 


160 




1 


Lincoln 


•t 


180 


/ - 


1 

Jt.3 

4 


Green Bay 


Belffian 


1 




». ti " 


■" .4* **" 


> 500 




.t (< 


44 


f 




2 

1 & Jt. 6. 

S& 3 

3 


Humboldt 


Poish.. ..!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


[ 500 
300 


Brown .... . . 


Suamico 




Plttsfleld 

4. 


44 

German 


200 




4 


200 




1. 2, 3 ... 

l-Jt.2-3-5-6 

Jt. 7 

8 


Eaton 


Polish 


700 




• Morrison 


German 


400 




Wriirhtstown 

Arthur ; . 


44 

Polish 


800 
15 


ChioDewa ■( 


2 


Colburn 


44 


6 


v.nipiiewa......-j 


4 

4-5 

6 


«i 


44 

. ... •*■• 






Hendren 


Bohemian 


300 




Hoard 


Finnish 

Bohemian 

Polish 

44 


lOO 




7 


Levis 


50 




5 

6 


Thorp 

Withee 

1. 


75 
100 


Clark < 


Jt. 1 H... 
Jt. 1 R... 
2 


44 


100 




44 


100 




tt 


44 


100 




Jt- 2 Tur. 
8 


tt ** ** 


(4 


100 




*« 


44 •••• ..... 


50 




Jt. 4T... 

Jt-10..... 

2 

1 


«4 


100 


Columbia 


Randolph 

Brule 

Maple 

Lakeside 


Dutch 


100 




Finnish 


200 


44 


600 


Douglas \ 


1 


44 * * ...••« 

Swedish!!!!.!!'!!!!!!! 

44 

Norweerian , 

German 

Slav 

German 

Norwegian 


500 




1 


Superior 


800 




1 & 2 .. . 

1, 6| Ua . . . . 


Bennett 


200 


f 


Sand Creek 


600 




Red Cedar 


« 


Dunn ' 


4 

Jt. 6 

2t 5« 7...- 
Jt. 1 

2 


Tiffany 


« 


Weston 

Wilson 

Wheeler (Viil.) 

Lincoln 


• 
• 


Eau Claire j 


German 

4t 

German 


100 


2 


Bridge Creek 

Ashford 


125 
750 


Fond du Lac. ... ' 


Calumet 


44 
44 


700 


Marshfleld 

Taycheedah 


700 






44 


800 


[ 




Alto 


Dutch. 


800 


Forest 




ArmstronsT Cr 


Polish 


300 











* Foreign population not estimated. 
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Table 47. — Continued 



County 



Green 



Iron. 



Jackson. 



Juneau. 



Kewaunee. 



La Crosse. 



Lanfflade 



Lincoln 



Manitowoc 



District 



2-3 Jt. 4-5 

Jt. 3 

Jt. 4, 5, 6 
5 

tJ Xfm ^ • • • • • ■ 

Jt. 1 

3 &''4 . . . . 
1. 2, 5. 8. 

Jt. 5 

1 

4 & 5 

Na'i!;.'.'! 

7 

3 

5 

1 

6 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

3 

Jt. 6 

Jt. 7 

4 

3 

2 

1 

8 

6 

Jt. 9 

7 



1 

4 

Jt. 7 

2 

3 

5 

2 

6 

3 

Allof .... 

4* 
1 

iJ I. 3 ...... 

Jt. 5 

3 

2-Jt'.2l6,*i6 
3 and 4. .. 

3 

1.2,4.5 6Jt3 
l,2.4.5,Jt.6 
1, 9. 8, Jt 8 



Town 



Lan^ruasre 



New Glai-us 

York 

VVashlnerton , Swiss 

Exeter 



Swiss ; 

Swiss and German . . . 



VanBusklrk. 
Hurley , 



City Point . 
Komensky. 
Mlllston^ . , 
Prankllri... 
Garfield... 



Finnish 
Italian. 



Polish and Bohemi'n 
Bohemian 



Norwegian 



Armenia I Polish 

Germantown I German , 

Lindlna I Norwesrlan 

Marion I German, Polish.. 



Franklin ' Bohemian 



Carlton" 
Montpelier 
Red Elver 



• • • • • • • I 



Washington Norwegian 



Barre. 



Farmington 
Greenfield . 



Hamilton. 
Shelby.... 



Ackley. 
Elcho. . . 
Polar... 
Neva... 



Scott 

Corning.... 
Pine River. 
Harrison. . . 

Russell 

Birch 

Schley 



Schleswlg 

Eaton 

Rockland 

Maple Grove. 
Coopers town. 
Centervllle . . 

Meeme 

Newton 



German 
Belgian 



it 



German 

Bohemian, German.. 

Bohemian 

German 



Norwegian. 
German ... 



It 
tt 



Polish 

Bohemian. 



German. 



Dut<;h.., 
Russian. 



German, 

German, 
it 

t. 

tt 

it 

tt 



Approxi- 
mate 
popula- 
tion 



600 
100 
2.50 
100 

300 
3,453 



258 
48 
63 

153 

250 
250 
225 
200 
225 
225 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 



114 
21 
54 
96 



1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
800 
300 
1.800 
1,300 
1,000 



10— S. S. 
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Table 47. — Continued 



0*)unty 



Maraaette 



Oconto 



Ozaukee. 



Pierce. 



Polk. 



Price. 



Racine*. 



Rusk 



St. Croix. 



Sauk, 



District 



l,2,MJt.4 

5.6, 7 

8 

6.7 

1, 2, Jt. 11. 
lto6 

1, 2, 5, 6, 9 

1,2,3 

4 

6 

1 

2^,Y,'3",Jt;i6 

3,8 

4 

4-5 

All 

8 and .T*t'.i6 
Jt.8 

Jt.l 

6 

1 

Conl. 1. .. 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

5 

1-2 • 

4-5 

4 

1,2-3 

2, 3, 4, 8, 11 

"\1'2\Ha.". 

2, 3, 4, 6, 7. 
1,2*4 

8 

19 

Jt.4 

Jt.l 

4 

5 

2 

1 

3.5.2&4Jt. 
6 — J t. 2 ... 

Jt.l 

6 

8 

Jt.3 

1. 4, 6, 7. 8. 
Jt.5JtlO-3,4 
Jt.6 



Towns 



Crystal Lake 

Mecan 

Newton 

Gillett 

Dnderlilll 

Howe 

Breed 

Lost River 

Chase 

Morgan 

Belgium 

Fredonia 

Pt. Wash.. 

Cedarburg 

Meauon 

Mortell 

Gilman 

Oak Grove 

Trimbelle 

McKinley 

Farniinsrton 

Lincoln 

Apple River 

Black Brook 

Eureka 

West Sweden 

Loraine 

Osceola 

FarminfiTton 

Fifleld 

Emery 

Hill 

it 

Lake. 

Ogema 

Brannan 

Worcester 

Elk 

Caledonia 

Willard & Marshall., 
Strickland & Stubbs, 

it 

Rusk 

Wilson 

Somerset 

Vil. Somerset 

Eau Galle 

Cady 

Prairie du Sac 

Honey Creek 

Franklin 

Troy 



Language 



German 

it 

Polish..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

German 

German 

«. 

ti 

it 

t. 

•i 

it 

German 

•i 

.•......«•* .. ■ 

tt 

tt 

it 

Norwegian 

tt 

German 

ti 

Swedish & Norwegian 

German 

Swedish & French. . . . 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Dane and Norwegian 

Swedish 

German and Dane... 

Swedish 

German 

German 

Bohemian 

li^innish 

Swedish and Finnish. 

German 

Swed. Danntsh 

tt 

Ger. Boh !!!!!!! 

Ger., Boh., Aust 

Slav 

.t 

Polish 

i. 

tt 
tt 

Bohemian 

(i 

French 

German 

Fr. and Ger 

Norwegian 

German 

it 
it 
it 
It 



Approxi- 
mate 
Popula- 
tion 






250 

800 

100 

80 

264 

350 

368 

125 

70 

77 

42 

1,500 
800 
150 
125 
600 

1,155 

1,088 

100 

90 

40 
175 
125 
200 
200 
100 
175 
100 
120 
150 

600 
300 

500 

900 
1,000 

600 
1.000 

900 



200 
125 
140 
115 
150 
100 

300 
150 
300 
75 
100 

100 

415 

350 

60 
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Table 47. — Continued 



CJounty 



Shawano 



SlieY>oyiran. 



Taylor 



District 



3-5 

4 — ^Jt. 8... 

1 

1-4 

1-3 

Jt 7 

2, 3, 4-Jt.l 

2 

5 — ^Jt. 6 . . . 

2 

2 Jt 1, Jt.2 

Jt.4 

4 

X^ 69 O t • • • • 

2,3,4,5,6,7 

All 

J 1 20-10,14,6 
6, 2, 4 . ... 
4, 6. 7 & 5. 

6 

Jt.l 

5 





Trempealeau... ^ 



Washburn 



Washington 



] 



• • • • I 



Waupaca 



No. 5 
Jt. 4. 

Jt. :i. 

3 

10.... 
Jt. 4. 

2 

3 

Jt. 6. 

2 

1 

3 



2... 
4-6. 
6-4. 



2. 3 & 8. 9 

8,10 

7.8,10.... 

x^ Cj • • • • • 

2 

4 



AH... 

3,4,5. 

All... 



i. 
4. 
*. 



Town 



Angelica. 



Aniwa 

Fairbanks. . . . 

Germanla 

Grant 

Hartland 

Herman 

Maple Grove. 

Pella 

Richmond . . . 

Seneca 

Wash 



Mosel 

Herman. . . . 

Rhine 

Sheb. Falls. 

Wilson 

Sheb 

Holland. . . . 

Russell 

Lima 

Holland.... 



Roosevelt. 

Albion 

Arcadia... 



Preston. 
Dodge. . 



Ettrick 

Burnside 

Chimney Rock 
Pisreon 



Barronett. 
Sarona.... 
Barronett. 



Jackson 

Addison 

Kewaskum . . 
Germantown 
Richfield .... 



Harrison..... 

lola 

Scandinavia. 
Caledonia. . . . 

Dupont , 

Helvetia..... 
Larrabee . . . . 
Bear Creek . . 
Weyau a cgn . 
Lind 



Lancruaffe 



German 

Polish.., 

German. 






Polish... 
German. 






Dutch. 



Polish 

Norwegrian. 
Polish 






Norwesrian. 
Polish 



Norwegian 

Polish 

Norwegian. 



German . . . 
Bohemian 
Swedish... 



German , 



Norwegian 



it 



German . 



Approxi- 
mate 
popula- 
tion 



Norwegian & German 
German 



t4 



486 
675 
219 
348 
200 
120 
993 
261 
500 
221 
575 
237 
225 

1,000 

2,000 

2.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

500 

300 

300 

300 



60 
175 
250 



455 

430 

210 

80 

85 

400 
800 

1.280 
800 
900 
500 

1.200 
900 
300 
500 



*Not estimated 
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Table 47. — Continued 



Ck)unty 

1 


District 


Town 


Lancru afire 


Approxi- 
mate 

popula- 
tion 


f 




RlnnmflAld 


German 


800 




1 DfiUnta 




500 




• •••■*•• •«•• 

i 


Rlchford 

Saxeville 

Coloma 




500 


Waushara ■{ 




400 




i 




300 




* 

i 


Deerfleld 




200 




PoyslDoi 




400 


i 


6 


Wolf River 




75 


WinoebaifO "s 


s 


t> k- 




50 


^ ( 


•1 L# <f • • • • • 


Winchester 




50 











Illiteracy 

Illiteracy is another phase of the Americanization problem that 
should be receiving attention. According to the last Federal statistics 
there are 57,769 illiterates over 10 years of age in Wisconsin. The 
earning capacity of an illiterate is smaller than that of a literate. 
His industrial and civic contributions are of less consequence. In order 
that he may participate fully in the life of the community and render 
his best service it is essential that every illiterate capable of being 
taught be transferred to the literate class. The following tables show 
the distribution of illiterates in Wisconsin by counties and cities. 

Though this is merely an estimation it is sufficiently accurate to indi- 
cate the foreignized character of our rural population, and to make it 
very evident that means should be found of substituting English for 
foreign languages in country districts. Teaching will be ineffective 
unless accompanied by association with American neighbors. In rural 
as well as in urban sections community gatherings provide one of the 
best means of Americanization. The Treasury Department has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet on War .Savings Societies for adults which 
it is hoped will stimulate the formation of societies and provide a basis 
for community gatherings throughout the country. 



Illttbbacy Statistics of Wisconsin 

Persons 10 years old and over 

Total number illiterate 57, 769 

Percent 3.2 

Males of voting: a^e 

Total number illiterate 27, 038 

Per cent 4.0 

Persons 10 to 20 years inclusive 

Total number Illiterate 3,.798 

Per cent 0.7 
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By Counties 
(10 years old and over) 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron , 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buflfalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

ChiDPewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Doufirlas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire . , 

Florence 

Fond du Lac 

Forest , 

Grant . ^ 

Green , 

Green Lake. 

Iowa 

Iron 

J ankson , 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha..... 
Kewaunee... 
La Crosse..., 
Lafayette. . . , 

Lancrlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc. . . 
Marathon... 
Marinette. . . , 
Marquette... 
Milwaukee.. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie. . . 
Ozaukee .... 

Pepin , 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 



No. 


Per 
cent 


149 


2.3 


905 


5.5 


550 


2.5 


352 


3.0 


2,867 


7.0 


312 


2.6 


225 


3.3 


108 


0.8 


1,247 


5.0 


940 


4.2 


315 


1.2 


305 


2.4 


1,093 


1.8 


913 


2.4 


706 


5.0 


1,084 


2 C 


686 


3.5 


681 


2.6 


141 


5.4 


704 


1.7 


195 


4,0 


569 


1.8 


304 


1.8 


619 


5.1 


299 


1.7 


289 


4.8 


542 


4.1 


233 


0.8 


590 


3.8 


1,147 


4.4 


1,237 


9.8 


1,156 


3.2 


386 


2.4 


331 


2.6 


253 


1.8 


913 


2 6 


1,165 


2.9 


1,598 


6.3 


370 


4.4 


12,255 


3.5 


463 


2.0 


1,435 


7.7 


369 


4.3 


1,091 


2.9 


374 


2.8 


109 


1 9 


486 


2.8 


477 


3.0 


1,716 


7.5 




Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan... 

Taylor. 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth. .. 
W ashburn . . . 
Washington. . 
Waukesha.,.. 
Waupaca ... 

Waushara 

Winnebago... 
Wood 



243 
1,247 
441 
824 
203 
354 
645 
420 
1,292 
1,052 
302 
584 
468 
440 
285 
148 
255 
490 
657 
808 
1,222 
634 



Cities 
25, 000 or over 



Green Bay. 
La Crosse.. 
Madison — 
Milwaukee. 
Oshkofih . . . 

Racine 

Sheboygan. 
Superior.. . . 



10, 000 to 25, 000 



Appleton 

Ashland .... 

Beloit 

Eau Claire... 
Fond du Lac. 

Janesville 

Kenosha 

Manitowoc... 
Marinette.... 
Wausau 



219 
366 
220 
228 
304 
202 
979 
145 
596 
277 



Per 
cent 



2.4 
2.7 
3.0 
1.8 
2 5 
1.7 
2.4 
9.0 
5.5 
2.4 
3.1 
3.3 
2.2 
9.7 
1.2 
2.5 
1.3 
1.6 
2.6 
2.1 
2.4 
2.8 



1,123 


5.7 


637 


2.5 


343 


1.6 


10,765 


3.6 


714 


2.7 


1,127 


3.6 


672 


3.2 


850 


2.7 



1.3 
3.2 
1.5 
1.2 
1.6 
1.5 
4.6 
1.1 
4.1 
1.7 
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OUUt 

i.EOO to 10.000 


Number 


Citia 

2,600 to 10, 000 


Number 




1 
■1 

45 

1 
I 

1 

I 

n 

m 

to 


R iiui;::::::: :::::::: 

P< 


,i! 








1 




f liiiiil: 








!! 












'i 




























1! 


Lake Geneva 


T< 






































WiuwatosB 

WeatAlllB 

Whllewatar 


zzs 


Plittevllle. 





A Task fob Evijiy Citizen 

The sUuatfon set forth In this chapter shows that Wisconsin has an 
Americanization problem at some magnitude. All forces should unite 
for the purpose of solving it. Help may be secured from local school 
people, from tbe U. S. Bureau of Education, from the State Department 
of Public Instruction and from the University. An Americanization 
department bas been established In the University wltb Mr. Don Q. 
Lescobler as director. It is bis plan to utilize all tbe available agencies 
in the state in meeting thie problem. Under bis direction a collection 
of reference material on the subject Is being assembled at tbe Uni- 
versity and a study bas been undertaken of methods employed In the 
teaching of English and citizenship to foreigners. Courses In these 
subjects are being organized for distribution. In addition it is planned 
to give at various centers In tbe state short courses of extensive 
training for those who desire to teach foreigners. 

Wisconsin bas made a. beginning but much remains to be done and 
every community should consider itself self-conscripted for this great 
national task. We must no longer allow the lorelgn-born to be Isolated 
elements but must make them integral parts of our civic and social 
life. They must be recognized not merely as Industrial assets but 
must be helped to make their human and social contribution to Ameri- 
can life. Only when the older residents of tbe country recognize tbe 
spiritual values of the new comers and help them to realize the high 
hopes that brought them to our shores — only then will they make of 
them Americans with one language and one loyalty. 



CHAPTER XIII 



HEALTH EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 



Importance 



«i 



'Instruction in health shouW be the most vital part of every child's 
education; and it necessarily must be given early while the child is at 
the receptive age." L. Bmmett Holt, M. D. 

Health is the basis of efficiency. A few instances are well-known of 
persons physically weak who have made great contributions to the 
world's progress, but no one denies that with good health, these same 
people and countless others could have accomplished immeasurably 
more of worth to themselves and to the world. Knowing this as we 
do, and now brought face to face with appalling conditions of disability 
on the part of our young men as revealed by army statistics we still 
continue to neglect health instruction and the enforcement of health 
measures. We seem to be unconscious of the great economic, political 
and social loss constantly accruing. 

Conditions in Wisconsin warrant most careful consideration which 
must be followed by active measures for improvement of existing con- 
ditions and provision for such adequate continuous health supervision 
that constant advancement in the physical standards of the people of 
Wisconsin will result. This is absolutely necessary if the state is to 
meet successfully the steadily increasing economic problems. 

National Health Conditions 



*t^ 



'We cannot afford, while losing our boys in France to lose children 
at home." Secretary of War Baker. 

Food and Health 

The extremely high cost of foods has had its direct effect on health 
conditions. During 1917 under the partial direction of Columbia Uni- 
versity an investigation covering one hundred representative house- 
holds showed that 76 of these were getting too little food. Malnutri- 
tion is not limited to the families of the poor. A county survey made 
in Renville Co., Minnesota before the war revealed the fact that 38% of 
the children of pre-school age in that county were underfed. 
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Malnutrition paves the way for tuberculosis wliich is the deadliest 
foe of the wage earner. Prom France, England, Belgium and Germany- 
come reports of an alarming increase of tuberculosis because of food 
restrictions. The New York City Department of Health makes the 
following comment on the increase of tuberculosis in that city during 
1917. "That this reflects in a measure the increased cost of food in 
this city during the past year is highly probable and it should cause 
us more than ever to give attention to the problem presented by mal-- 
nutriton in school children." 

Serious as is the food problem in Its relation to the conservation of 
health it'is only one of many matters which mu&t be considered in an 
analysis of present conditions throughout the country. 

War's Emphasis on Health Education 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, M. D. Teacher's College, Chairman of the 
Oommttee on Health Problems of the National Council of Education, 
in his pamphlet; War^s Emphasis on Health Education gives the fol- 
lowing conservative though startling account of the general health con- 
ditions which obtain in the United States at the present time. 

"Our schools are wasting enormous sums in educating, or trying to 
educate, the children who are handicapped by ill health when the ex- 
penditure of much smaller amounts in a Judicious health program 
would produce an extraordinary saving in economy and efficiency. A 
dollar spent promptly in a timely, constructive effort to conserve a 
child's health will be more fruitful for the child and for human society 
than will a thousand dollars applied twenty years later. The prin- 
ciple of national thrift finds its first and most vital application in the 
conservation and improvement of the health of the children. 

At least one per cent — 200,000 of the 22,000,000 school children in the 
United States are mentally defective. 

Over one per cent — 250,000 at least, of the children are handicapped 
by organic heart disease. 

At least five per cent — 1,000,000 children have now, or have had 
tuberculosis, a danger often to others as well as to themselves. 

iFive per cent — 1,000,000 of them have defective hearing, which un- 
recognized, gives many the undeserved reputation of being mentally 
defective. 

Twenty-five per cent — 5,000,000 of these school children, have de- 
fective eyes. All but a small percentage of these can be corrected, 
and yet a majority of them have received no attention. 

Fifteen to twenty-five per cent — 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 of them are 
suffering from malnutrition, and poverty is not the most Important 
cause of this serious barrier to healthy development. 

(From fifteen to twenty-five per cent — 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 have 
adenoids, diseased tonsils, or other glandular defects. 

From ten to twenty per cent — 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 have weak foot- 
arches, weak spines, or other joint defects. 

iFrom fifty to seventy-five per cent— 11,000,000 to 16,000,000 of our 
school children have defective teeth, and all defective teeth are more 
or less injurious to health. Some of these defective teeth are deadly 
menaces to their owners. 

Seventy-five per cent— 16,000,000 of the school children of the United 
States have physical defects which are potentially or actually detri- 
mental to health. Most of these defects are remediable. 
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One of the appalling revelations of recent years is the conclusion 
based on unrefuted evidence that the rural school children in this 
country are handicapped by more physical defects than the pupils in 
the city schools. While several significant causes seem to be responsi- 
ble for this astounding condition, the present physical inferiority of 
country children depends in part upon the fact that city children no^ 
receive more health care than do those in rural regions. 

Necessity for Remedial Work 

Is it necessary to urge that in all of the school children of the 
country these health defects should be recognized, and that all of the 
defects which demand remedial attention should be promptly cor- 
rected? It is lamentably true that in only a small percentage of the 
entire school population are the defects studied and recognized, while 
In only a small fraction of these even, are the detrimental defects cor- 
rected in an effective manner. 

The business of keeping the school children of this country in good 
physical repair is, as now conducted, a disgrace to the nation. The 
great majority of people (many of them generally intelligent) fail to 
appreciate the significance of these defects. This fact, however, does 
not lesson in any way the injury to the children of the neglected health 
defects. 

The real danger to the children of the land, as a matter-of-fact, lies 
In the ignorance, irresponsibility of, and neglect by, the adults in- 
trusted with, and supposed to be equal to the most important task of 
the adults of any species: namely, the care and training of the young. 

The children of our country deserve as effective physical care as 
the live stock. 

The children are entitled, even in war times, to as careful attention 
and cultivation as the crops. 

Shall not the children, drafted by compulsory education into our 
schools, be assured of as skillful and satisfactory care as the soldiers 
in camp and trench? 

Universal Health Training 

If health and physical efficiency are then, so important for the 
country as a whole, all of the necessary forces, both governmental and 
voluntary, must be marshalled for the task of protecting and develop- 
ing the physical fitness of the young. 

The principle of universal training must, in a manner consonant with 
the spirit and methods of democracy, be interpreted and applied in 
the universal, compulsory health and physical care, and training of 
all the children of the nation. Moreover, a comprehensive program of 
health training must provide for the education of adults as well as of 
the children. The children will be the responsible adults of the next 
generation, but those now of adult age control largely the opportuni- 
ties of the young in preparation of adult life." 

Wisconsin Health Conditions 

"This National Asset — health — is at present the most in danger of 
all of our national resources." Holt. 

The State Health Department, the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, the 
State Department of Public Instruction and the University have co- 
operated in Wisconsin to improve health standards. It goes without 
saying that much good has been accomplished, but no one realizes 
more keenly than do those within these agencies how futile are their 
efforts, until funds are increased, additional workers provided, and 
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effectve legislation enacted. The state of Wisconsin in 1916 spent ap- 
proximately $230,912.00 for administrative and active conservation of 
fish, game, parks and forests. During the same period the state spent 
$6'5,387.'&4 or ahout 28% of the first mentioned, sum, in its department 
of health for the general administration and supervision of health in 
the state. It is ohvious that the large amount of administrative work 
which belongs within a state department of health together with the 
general field work of sanitary inspection leaves no time for school 
surveys or inspection of school children. 

In their bulletin of June, 1918, the State Board of Health prints the 
following article. 

School Inspection 



"It is doubtless generally believed that country school children are 
healthier and more vigorous than the city children of school age." 

In a recent report of the Indiana State Board of Health, Dr. J. N. 
Hurty, who is a pioneer In the field of rural hygiene, presents a very 
different viewpoint. He says: 

"In one rural school of twenty-seven pupils, I found seven anemic 
emaciated children and Ave of these were actually starving. One little 
wizened girl had had one batter cake with molasses for breakfast, and 
in her dinner bucket for lunch was one soggy biscuit and one small 
apple. All of the twenty-seven pupils in this school needed medical 
attention. There was not a child that did not have two or more de- 
cayed teeth. Every child had suffered from one or more attacks of 
so-called 'colds' during the winter, and sixteen ^aid they had had 
colds since school opened in the fall. There was not a clean tongue 
in the school; even the teacher wore a coat and she, too, had several 
decayed teeth. One child had a running ear; seven had defective 
sight; every child had dirty ears, dirty neck and dirty scalp, and of 
course we found diseased tonsils, enlarged neck glands, pigeon breasts 
and eruptions. One girl fifteen years old, still in the third grade, 
suffered with dementia praecox. The word hospital should have been 
over the door instead of District School No. 3." 

No comprehensive survey of rural school conditions has ever been 
made in Wisconsin so it is impossible to determine if the Wisconsin 
conditions in this respect are as bad or worse than they are in Ohio. 
As an evidence of what we may expect to find concerning the health 
of our rural school children we quote the following extracts from an 
inspection made by one of the five deputy state health officers: 

"In one rural school where 29 children were examined, 21 of 
them had enlarged tonsils, 4 cases of adenoids were found, 22 chil- 
dren with defective teeth and 5 children with defective vision." The 
deputy states in closing his report that at least 50 per cent of the 
children in this school are in need of medical or surgical treatment." 

Public Health Service 

This article reinforced by national findings leaves no room for argu- 
ment. Rural Wisconsin is in dire need of rigorous health inspection 
and thorough training in right living. Only six counties of the state, 
Eau Claire, Chippewa, Lincoln, Langlade, Waupaca, Bayfield, have 
(1917-18) through their county boards, provided county health nurses 
to do this work. 

Urban Wisconsin on the whole is but slightly in advance of the 
country districts. Prom the most reliable reports obtainable, there 
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were (spring of 1918) in Wisconsin one hundred seventy-two nurses 
employed in the cities and villages of the state. Eighty-nine of these 
were in Milwaukee. Of these Milwaukee nurses thirty-six were found 
to be employed by factories and other industrial enterprises. Their 
work is therefore primarily w4th the employees in their respective 
plants. The remaining fifty-three nurses in Milwaukee may be said to 
be doing public health work. This number furnishes one nurse for 
each 2400 school children. The generally accepted number of school 
children which one nurse can adequately serve varies greatly accord- 
ing to conditions. The maximum number is given as 3000. 1500 chil- 
dren is considered a minimum number for one nurse in city work. 
In rural communities, where distances must be considered, the area to 
be served rather than the number of pupils, should be taken as a 
standard. 

Outside of Milwaukee, 37 of the nurses at work in the state are 
industrial nurses. They, therefore, do most of their work with those 
in the factories and with their families. 

The remaining 46 nurses are serving a limited number of com- 
munities, but the greater part of the state, as will be readily seen from 
Figure 13 is entirely without organized health supervision. 

What is true of the health of the children of the nation is indicative 
of Wisconsin conditions. At present this state Is reported as spending 
only .0^48 cents per capita and as ranking 31st of the 4<8 states in the 
expenditure of money for health. The state, however, is ranked six- 
teenth in efficiency in public health work. 

Figure 14 shows in brief the present health service in Wisconsin. 
It is deplorably inadequate and thi& lack is costing untold sums. Or- 
ganized health work can remedy these conditions. 

A Health Program for Wisconsin 

I. Compulsory medical inspection of all children of school age. 
New York, Massachusetts, Dist. of Columbia, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Connecticut (in cities of over 10,000 only) already have such 
laws. 

II. Full time County and City public health nurses in sufficient 
number to provide at least one for each 1500 children of school age. 

III. Provision for correction of all harmful remediable defects by 
medical and surgical care and by dental and health clinics. 

IV. Warm school lunches for all school children who do not eat 
warm lunches at home. 

V. Adequate lighting, proper provision lor moisture; sufficient 
heat and ventilation, sanitary drinking fountains and indoor flushing 
toilets for all school buildings. 

VI. Playground equipment, organized play and rational physical 
education in all schools. 

VII. Improved preparation of teachers for health work. 

VIII. Vigorous, practical constant teaching of principles of right 
living together with inculcation of correct life habits In every school 
and community in Wisconsin. 
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Table 47. — Continued 



0»3unty 



Maraaette 



Oconto 



Ozaukee. 



Pierce. 



Polk. 



Price. 



Racine*. 



Busk 



St. Croix. 



Sauk. 



r 



District 



1,2,3,4 Jt. 4 

5,6,7 

8 

6.7 

1, 2, Jt. U. 
1 to6 

1, 2, 5, 6, 9 

1.2,3 

4 

6 

1 

2^,Y.8,Jt'.i6 

3,8 

4 

4-5 

All 

8 and .Ttiio 
Jt.8 

Jt.l 

6 

1 

Conl. 1. .. 

8 

2 

1 

4 

3 

5 

1-2 • 

4-5 

4 

1,2-3 

2. 3, 4, 8, 11 

'i*'2',3,"4!*! 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7. 
1,2.4 

8 

19 

Jt.4 

Jt. 1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

3.5.2&4Jt. 
6 — J t. 2 , . . 

Jt.l 

6 

3 

Jt.8 

1, 4, 6, 7. 8. 

Jt.5JtlO-3,4 

Jt.6 



Towns 



Crystal Lake. 
Mecan 



Newton 



Gillett 

Underbill.. 

Howe 

Breed 

Lost River. 

Chase 

Morsran 



Belfirium . . 
Fredonia. . . 
Pt. Wash. . . 
Cedarburg. 
Meauon . . . . 



Mortell.... 

Oilman 

Oak Grove. 
Trimbelle ., 



McKinley , 

Farminerton . . . 

Lincoln , 

Apple River... 
Black Brook.. 

Eureka 

West Sweden . 

Loraine 

Osceola , 

Farmington . . . 



Fifield 
Emery 
Kill... 



Lake. 

Ogema 

Brannan.. 
Worcester 
Elk 



Caledonia Slav 



Language 



Willard & Marshall.. 
Strickland & dtubbs. 



Rusk . . 
Wilson. 



Somerset 



Vil. Somerset. 
Eau Galle. .... 
Cady 



Prairie du Sac. 
Honey Creek.. 

Franklin 

Troy 



German. 



Polish... 
German. 

German. 

». 

kt 
t. 

.4 



German, 
•t 

it 



Norwegian. 
German 



Swedish & Norwegi'n 

Swedish & French. . . . 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Dane and Norwegian 

Swedish 

German and Dane.\. 

Swedish 

German 

German 

Bohemian 

Finnish 

Swedish and Finnish. 

German 

Swed. Dannlsh 



Ger. Boh 

Ger., Boh., Aust 



Polish. 



Bohemian 



French 

German 

Fr. and Ger. 
Norwegian.. 
German 



tt 
tt 
it 



Approxi- 
mate 
Popula- 
tion 



250 

800 

100 

80 

264 

850 

368 

125 

70 

77 

42 

1,500 
800 
150 
125 
600 

1.155 

1,088 

100 

00 

40 
175 
125 
200 
200 
100 
175 
100 
120 
150 

600 
300 

500 

900 
1,000 

600 
1.000 

900 



200 
125 
140 
115 
150 
100 

300 
150 
800 
75 
100 

100 

415 

350 

60 
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Tabi£ 47. — Continued 



C!ounty 



S'hawano 



Sheboysran , 



Taylor 



Trempealeau... ^ 



District 



8-5 

4 — ^Jt. 8... 

1 

1-4 

1-3 

Jt 7 

2, 3, 4-Jt.l 

2 

5 — Jt. 6 . . . 

2 

2 Jt 1, Jt.2 

Jt.4 

4 

X^ M% O • • • • • 

2,3,4,5,6,7 

All 

J 1 20-10,14,6 
6, 2, 4 . ... 
4, 6. 7 & 5. 

6 

Jt.l 

5 





Washburn 



1 



WashiniTton . . 



Waupaca 



No. 5 
Jt. 4. 
Jt. A. 

3 

10.... 
Jt. 4. 

2 

3 

Jt. 6. 

2 

1 

3 



2... 
4-6. 
6-4. 



2. 3 & 8, 9 

8,10 

7. 8, 10 ... . 

2 

4 



All 

if, 4, O.I... 

All 



k. 
k, 
k. 



Town 



Angelica. 



Aniwa 

Fairbanks.... 

Germania 

Grant 

Hartland 

Herman 

Maple Grove. 

Pella 

Richmond . . . 

Seneca 

Wash 



Mosel , 

Herman 

Rhine 

Sheb. Falls., 

Wilson 

Sheb 

Holland 

Russell 

Lima 

Holland 



Roosevelt. 

Albion 

Arcadia... 



it 



Preston. 
Dod^re... 



Ettrick 

Burnside 

Chimney Rock 
Pifireon 



Barronett. 
Sarona.... 
Barronett. 



Jackson 

Addison 

Kewaskum . . 
German town 
Richfield .... 



Harrison..... 

lola 

Scandinavia. 
Caledonia. . . . 

Dupont , 

Helvetia..... 
Larrabee . . . . 
Bear Creek.. 
Weyau a cgra . 
Lind 



Lansruaffe 



German . 
Polish... 
German . 



Polish... 
German. 



•t 

4t 



Dutch. 



Polish 

Norwefirian. 
Polish \ 






Norwefirian. 
Polish 



Norweg-ian 

Polish 

Norwecrlan. 



German... 
Bohemian 
Swedish... 



German , 



Norweerian 



German , 



Approxi- 
mate 
popula- 
tion 



Norwegian & German 
German 






486 
675 
219 
348 
200 
120 
993 
261 
500 
221 
575 
237 
225 

l.OGO 

2,000 

2,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

300 

300 

300 



60 
175 

250 



455 

480 

210 

80 

85 

400 
300 

1.280 
800 
900 
500 

1.200 
900 
300 
500 



*Not estimated 
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Table 47. — Continued 



County 


District 


Town 


LanfiTuaere 


Approxi- 
mate 

popula- 
tion 


f 




Bloomfield 


German 


800 






Dakota 




500 




\ 


Rlcliford 

8axevllle 

Ooloma 




500 


WAUHharSi \ 




400 




\ 




300 




\ 

\ 


Deerfleld 




200 




Poyslppl 




400 


I 


6 


Wolf River 




75 


Winnebasro -j 


3 


»• k- 




50 


«J v« 17 • • • • • 


Winchester 




50 











Illiteracy 

' Illiteracy is another phase of the Americanization problem that 
should be receiving attention. According to the last Federal statistics 
there are 57,769 illiterates over 10 years of age in Wisconsin. The 
earning capacity of an illiterate is smaller than that of a literate. 
His industrial and civic contributions are of less consequence. In order 
that he may participate fully in the life of the community and render 
his best service it is essential that every illiterate capable of being 
taught be transferred to the literate class. The following tables show 
the distribution of illiterates in Wisconsin by counties and cities. 

Though this is merely an estimation it is sufficiently accurate to indi- 
cate the foreignized character of our rural population, and to make it 
very evident that means should be found of substituting English for 
foreign languages in country districts. Teaching will be ineffective 
unless accompanied by association with American neighbors. In rural 
as well as in urban sections community gatherings provide one of the 
best means of Americanization. The Treasury Department has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet on War .Savings Societies for adults which 
it is hoped will stimulate the formation of societies and provide a basis 
for community gatherings throughout the country. 



Illttebacy Statistics op Wisconsin 

Persons 10 years old and over 

Total number illiterate 57, 769 

Percent 3.2 

Males of voting: agre 

Total number illiterate 27,038 

Per cent 4.0 

Persons 10 to 20 years inclusive 

Total number illiterate 3^.788 

Percent 0.7 
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By Counties 
(10 years old and over) 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

GhiDpewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodere 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Bau Claire . . 

Floi*ence 

Fond da Lac 

Forest , 

Grant . ,« . . . . 

Green 

Green Lake. . 

Iowa 

Iron , 

J aokson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee... 

La Crosse 

Lafayette. . . , 

Langrlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc. . . 
Marathon. . . 
Marinette. . . . 
Marquette... 
Milwaukee .. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie. . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portaere 



No. 


Per 
cent 

1 


149 


2.3 


905 


5.5 


550 


2.5 


352 


3.0 


2,867 


7.0 


312 


2.6 


225 


3.3 


108 


0.8 


1,247 


5.0 


940 


4.2 


315 


1.2 


306 


2.4 


1,093 


1.8 


913 


2.4 


706 


5.0 


1,084 


2 £ 


686 


3.5 


681 


2.6 


141 


5.4 


704 


1.7 


195 


4.0 


569 


1.8 


304 


1.8 


619 


5.1 


299 


1.7 


289 


4.8 


542 


4.1 


233 


0.8 


590 


3.8 


1,147 


4.4 


1,237 


9.8 


1,156 


3.2 


386 


2.4 


331 


2.6 


253 


1.8 


913 


2 6 


1,165 


2.9 


1,598 


6.3 


370 


4.4 


12,255 


3.5 


463 


2.0 


1,435 


7.7 


369 


4.3 


1,091 


2.9 


374 


2.8 


109 


1 9 


486 


2.8 


477 


3.0 


1,716 


7.5 




Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan... 

Taylor. 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth. .. 
Washburn ... 
Washington.. 
Waukesha.... 
Waupaca ... 

Waushara 

Winnebago... 
Wood 



243 
1,247 
441 
824 
203 
354 
645 
420 
1,292 
1,052 
302 
584 
468 
440 
285 
148 
255 
490 
657 
808 
1,222 
634 



Cities 
25, 000 or over 



Green Bay. 
La Crosse.. 

Madison 

Milwaukee. 
Oshkosh . . . 

Racine 

Sheboygan. 
Superior.... 



10, 000 to 25, 000 



Appleton 

Ashland .... 

Beloit 

Eau Claire... 
Fond du Lac. 

Janesville 

Kenosha 

Manitowoc... 
Marinette.... 
Wausau 



219 
366 
220 
228 
304 
202 
979 
145 
596 
277 



Per 
cent 



2.4 
2.7 
3.0 
1.8 
2 5 
1.? 
2.4 
9.0 
5.5 
2.4 
8.1 
3.3 
2.2 
9.7 
1.2 
2.5 
1.3 
1.6 
2.6 
2.1 
2.4 
2.8 



1,123 


5.7 


637 


2.5 


343 


1.6 


10,765 


3.6 


714 


2.7 


1,127 


3.6 


672 


3.2 


850 


2.7 



1.3 
3.2 
1.5 
1.2 
1.6 
1.5 
4.6 
1.1 
4.1 
1.7 
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ILLITRRACY STATISTIOS OF WISCONSlN-CODtlnued. 



cuu» 

Z,E»0 to 10.000 


Number 

T 

1 
'1 

IS 

■i 

1 

IB 

1 


Cititt 

3.S00tn lO.OOD 


Number 






S. 




Port W»bhlnBlon 

r — 6hi™ 






■E 




1 ■";;;;;■ :;rii:- 

1 i.,„:::: ::-::::::::: 
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ajSSlS::;;:::::::::.:::::- 


S:,rA'iff:.vr:.::;::::::::::: 

Whitewater 


,9 






PlatlBvllle 





A Task fob Evebt Citizer 

The Bltuatlon Bet forth In this chapter shows that Wisconsin bas an 
Americanization problem of some magnitude. All forces should unite 
for the purpose of solving it. Help may be secured from local school 
people, from the U, S. Bureau of Education, from the State Department 
of Public Instruction and from the University, An Americanization 
department has been established in the University with Mr. Don G. 
Lescobler as director. It Is his plan to utilize all the available agencies 
in the Btate in meeting this problem. Under his direction a collection 
of reference material on the subject Is being assembled at the Uni- 
versity and a study has been undertaken of methods employed in the 
teaching of English and citizenship to foreigners. Courses in these 
subjects are being organized for distribution. In addition It is planned 
to give at various centers In the state short courses of extensive 
training for those who desire to teach foreigners. 

WlsconBln has made a beginning but much remains to be done and 
every community should consider itself self -conscripted for this great 
national task. We must no longer allow the foreign-bom to be isolated 
elements but must make tbem Integral ports of our civic and social 
life. Tbey must be recognised not merely as Industrial assets but 
must be helped to make their human and social contribution to Ameri- 
can life. Only when the older residents of the country recognize the 
spiritual values of the new comers and help tbem to realize the high 
hopes that brought them to our shores — only then will they make of 
tbem Americans with one language and one loyalty. 



CHAPTER XIII 



HEALTH EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 



Importance 



"Instruction in health should be the most vital part of every child's 
education; and it necessarily must be given early while the child is at 
the receptive age." L. Emmett Holt, M. D. 

Health is the basis of efficiency. A few instances are well-known of 
persons physically weak who have made great contributions to the 
world's progress, but no one denies that with good health, these same 
people and countless others could have accomplished immeasurably 
more of worth to themselves and to the world. Knowing this as we 
do, and now brought face to face with appalling conditions of disability 
on the part of our young men as revealed by army statistics we still 
continue to neglect health instruction and the enforcement of health 
measures. We seem to be unconscious of the great economic, political 
and social loss constantly accruing. 

Conditions in Wisconsin warrant most careful consideration which 
must be followed by active measures for Improvement of existing con- 
ditions and provision for such adequate continuous health supervision 
that constant advancement in the physical standards of the people of 
Wisconsin will result. This is absolutely necessary if the state is to 
meet successfully the steadily increasing economic problems. 

National Health Conditions 

"We cannot afford, while losing our boys in France to lose children 
at home." Secretary of War Baker. 

Food and Health 

The extremely high cost of foods has had its direct effect on health 
conditions. During 1917 under the partial direction of Columbia Uni- 
versity an investigation covering one hundred representative house- 
holds showed that 76 of these were getting too little food. Malnutri- 
tion is not limited to the families of the poor. A county survey made 
in Renville Co., Minnesota before the war revealed the fact that 38% of 
the children of pre-school age in that county were underfed. 
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Malnutrition paves the way for tuberculosis which is the deadliest 
foe of the wage earner. Prom Prance, England, Belgium and Germany- 
come reports of an alarming increase of tuberculosis because of food 
restrictions. The New York City Department of Health makes the 
following comment on the increase of tuberculosis in that city during 
1917. "That this reflects in a measure the increased cost of food in 
this city during the past year is highly probable and it should cause 
us more than ever to give attention to the problem presented by mal-. 
nutriton in school children." 

Serious as is the food problem in its relation to the conservation of 
health it'is only one of many matters which must be considered in an 
analysis of present conditions throughout the country. 

War^s Emphasis on Health Education 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, M. D. Teacher's College, Chairman of the 
'Oommttee on Health Problems of the National Council of Education, 
in his pamphlet; War's Emphasis on Health Education gives the fol- 
lowing conservative though startling account of the general health con- 
ditions which obtain in the United States at the present time. 

"Our schools are wasting enormous sums in educating, or trying to 
educate, the children who are handicapped by ill health when the ex- 
penditure of much smaller amounts in a Judicious health program 
would produce an extraordinary saving in economy and efficiency. A 
dollar spent promptly in a timely, constructive effort to conserve a 
child's health will be more fruitful for the child and for human society 
than will a thousand dollars applied twenty years later. The prin- 
ciple of national thrift finds its first and most vital application in the 
conservation and improvement of the health of the children. 

At least one per cent — 200,000 of the 22,000,000 school children in the 
United States are mentally defective. 

Over one per cent — 250,000 at least, of the children are handicapped 
by organic heart disease. 

At least five per cent — 1,000,000 children have now, or have had 
tuberculosis, a danger often to others as well as to themselves. 

iPive per cent — 1,000,000 of them have defective hearing, which un- 
recognized, gives many the undeserved reputation of being mentally 
defective. 

Twenty-five per cent — 5,000,000 of these school children, have de- 
fective eyes. All but a small percentage of these can be corrected, 
and yet a majority of them have received no attention. 

Fifteen to twenty-five per cent— 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 of them are 
suffering from malnutrition, and poverty is not the most important 
cause of this serious barrier to healthy development. 

Prom fifteen to twenty-five per cent — 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 have 
adenoids, diseased tonsils, or other glandular defects. 

Prom ten to twenty per cent— 2.000,000 to 4,000,000 have weak foot- 
arches, weak spines, or other joint defects. 

IProm fifty to seventy-five per cent— 11,000,000 to 16,000,000 of our 
school children have defective teeth, and all defective teeth are more 
or less Injurious to health; Some of these defective teeth are deadly 
menaces to their owners. 

iSeventy-five per cent— 16,000,000 of the school children of the United 
States have physical defects which are potentially or actually detri- 
mental to health. Most of these defects are remediable. 
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One of the appalling revelations of recent years is the conclusion 
based on unrefuted evidence that the rural school children in this 
country are handicapped by more physical defects than the pupils in 
the city schools. While several significant causes seem to be responsi- 
ble for this astounding condition, the present physical inferiority of 
country children depends in part upon the fact that city children now 
receive more health care than do those in rural regions. 

Necessity for Remedial Work 

Is it necessary to urge that in all of the school children of the 
country these health defects should be recognized, and that all of the 
defects which demand remedial attention should be promptly cor- 
rected? It is lamentably true that in only a small percentage of the 
entire school population are the defects studied and recognized, while 
in only a small fraction of these even, are the detrimental defects cor- 
rected in an effective manner. 

The business of keeping the school children of this country in good 
physical repair is, as now conducted, a disgrace to the nation. The 
g^reat majority of people (many of them generally intelligent) fail to 
appreciate the significance of these defects. This fact, however, does 
not lesson in any way the injury to the children of the neglected health 
defects. 

The real danger to the children of the land, as a matter-of-fact, lies 
in the ignorance, irresponsibility of, and neglect by, the adults in- 
trusted with, and supposed to be equal to the most important task of 
the adultfl of any species: namely, the care and training of the young. 

The children of our country deserve as effective physical care as 
the live stock. 

The children are entitled, even in war times, to as careful attention 
and cultivation as the crops. 

Shall not the children, drafted by compulsory education into our 
schools, be assured of as skillful and satisfactory care as the soldiers 
in camp and trench? 

Universal Health Training 

If health and physical eificiency are then, so important for the 
country as a whole, all of the necessary forces, both governmental and 
voluntary, must be marshalled for the task of protecting and develop- 
ing the physical fitness of the young. 

The principle of universal training must, in a manner consonant with 
the spirit and methods of democracy, be interpreted and afrplied in 
the universal, compulsory health and physical care, and training of 
all the children of the nation. Moreover, a comprehensive program of 
health training must provide for the education of adults as well as of 
the children. The children will be the responsible adults of the next 
generation, but those now of adult age control largely the opportuni- 
ties of the young in preparation of adult life." 

Wisconsin Health Conditions 

"This National Asset — ^health — is at present the most in danger of 
all of our national resources." Holt. 

The State Health Department, the Anti-^Tuberculosis Association, the 
State Department of Public Instruction and the University have co- 
operated in Wisconsin to improve health standards. It goes without 
saying that much good has been accomplished, but no one realizes 
more keenly than do those within these agencies how futile are their 
efforts, until funds are increased, additional workers provided, and 
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effectve legislation enacted. The state of Wisconsin in 1916 spent ap- 
proximately $230»912.0O for administrative and active conservation of 
fish, game, parks and forests. During the same period the state spent 
IGS^SS?.^ or about 28% of the first mentioned sum, in its department 
of health for the general administration and supervision of health in 
the state. It is obvious that the large amount of administrative work 
which belongs within a state department of health together with the 
general field work of sanitary inspection leaves no time for school 
surveys or inspection of school children. 

In their bulletin of June, 1918, the State Board of Health prints the 
following article. 

School Inspection 



"It is doubtless generally believed that country school children are 
healthier and more vigorous than the city children of school age." 

In a recent report of the Indiana State Board of Health, Dr. J. N. 
Hurty, who is a pioneer in the field of rural hygiene, presents a very 
different viewpoint. He says: 

"In one rural school of twenty-seven pupils, I found seven anemic 
emaciated children and five of these were actually starving. One little 
wizened girl had had one batter cake with molasses for breakfast, and 
in her dinner bucket for lunch was one soggy biscuit and one small 
apple. All of the twenty-seven pupils in this school needed medical 
attention. There was not a child that did not have two or more de- 
cayed teeth. Every child had suffered from one or more attacks of 
so-called 'colds' during the winter, and sixteen ^aid they had had 
colds since school opened in the fall. There was not a clean tongue 
in the school; even the teacher wore a coat and she, too, had several 
decayed teeth. One child had a running ear; seven had defective 
sight; every child had dirty ears, dirty neck and dirty scalp, and of 
course we found diseased tonsils, enlarged neck glands, pigeon breasts 
and eruptions. One girl fifteen years old, still in the third grade, 
suffered with dementia praecox. The word hospital should have been 
over the door instead of District .School No. 3." 

No comprehensive survey of rural school conditions ha^ ever teen 
made in Wisconsin so it is impossible to determine if the Wisconsin 
conditions in this respect are as bad or worse than they are in Ohio. 
As an evidence of what we may expect to find concerning the health 
of our rural school children we quote the following extracts from an 
inspection made by one of the five deputy state health officers: 

"In one rural school where 29 children were examined, 21 of 
them had enlarged tonsils, 4 cases of adenoids were found, 22 chil- 
dren with defective teeth and 5 children with defective vision.** The 
deputy states in closing his report that at least 50 per cent of the 
children in this school are in need of medical or surgical treatment." 

Public Health Service 

This article reinforced by national findings leaves no room for argu- 
ment. Rural Wisconsin is in dire need of rigorous health inspection 
and thorough training in right living. Only six counties of the state, 
Eau Claire, Chippewa, Lincoln, Langlade, Waupaca, Bayfield, have 
(1917-18) through their county boards, provided county health nurses 
to do this work. 

Urban Wisconsin on the whole is but slightly in advance of the 
country districts. From the most reliable reports obtainable, there 
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ivere (spring of 1918) in Wisconsin one hundred seventy-two nurses 
employed in the cities and villages of the state. Eighty-nine of these 
-were in Milwaukee. Of these Milwaukee nurses thirty-six were found 
to be employed by factories and other industrial enterprises. Their 
work is therefore primarily w4th the employees in their respective 
plants. The remaining fifty-three nurses in Milwaukee may be said to 
be doing public health work. This number furnishes one nurse for 
each 2400 school children. The generally accepted number of school 
children which one nurse can adequately serve varies greatly accord- 
ing to conditions. The maximum number is given as 3000. 1500 chil- 
dren is considered a minimum number for one nurse in city work. 
In rural communities, where distances must be considered, the area to 
be served rather than the number of pupils, should be taken as a 
standard. 

Outside of Milwaukee, 37 of the nurses at work in the state are 
Industrial nurses. They, therefore, do most of their work with those 
in the factories and with their families. 

The remaining 46 nurses are serving a limited number of com- 
munities, but the greater part of the state, as will be readily seen from 
Figure 13 is entirely without organized health supervision. 

What is true of the health of the children of the nation is indicative 
of Wisconsin conditions. At present this state is reported as spending 
only .0^48 cents per capita and as ranking 31st of the 48 states in the 
expenditure of money for health. The state, however, is ranked six- 
teenth in efiiciency in public health work. 

Figure 14 shows in brief the present health service in Wisconsin. 
It is deplorably inadequate and this lack is costing untold sums. Or- 
ganized health work can remedy these conditions. 

A Health Program for Wisconsin 

I. Compulsory medical inspection of all children of school age. 
New York, Massachusetts, Dist. of Columbia, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Connecticut (in cities of over 10,000 only) already have such 
laws. 

II. Full time County and City public health nurses in sufficient 
number to provide at least one for each 1500 children of school age. 

III. Provision for correction of all harmful remediable defects by 
medical and surgical care and by dental and health clinics. 

IV. Warm school lunches for all school children who do not eat 
warm lunches at home. 

V. Adequate lighting, proper provision ifor moisture; sufficient 
heat and ventilation, sanitary drinking fountains and indoor flushing 
toilets for all school buildings. 

VI. Playground equipment, organized play and rational physical 
education in all schools. 

VII. Improved preparation of teachers for health work. 

VIII. Vigorous, practical constant teaching of principles of right 
living together with inculcation of correct life habits in every school 
and community in Wisconsin. 
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HEALTH WORKLR5 IN WISCONSIN -1917 -1916 
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Figure 13. — By Whom Nurses Are Employed in Wisconsin 

Outside of Milwaukee: 

Civic organizations 18 

Industrial Planta 37 

County 6 

Public Health Department 15 

School Boards » 13 

Milwaukee: 

Civic and charitable organizations 18 

Industrial 36 

Public Health Department 18 

School Board 10 
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Population of Wisconsin 



Seniscl active health workers 



Living in cities in which any 
health nurses are employed 



Uilwaukee 



^ Having general health 

^■H supervision by county nurses 



Figure 14. — Health Protection in Wisconsin 1917-1918 

Total population of Wisconsin 2>a33,8e0 

Total number of nurses 178 

Population of Milwaukee 373,857 

Number of nurses 8d 

16% of the population receiving 50% of tbe health service . 

Population of cities and counties outside of Milwaukee hav- 
ing some health supervision 675,808 

Number of nurses 83 

Population of Wisconsin entirely without health nurses 1,2^,195 

Public Health nurses needed to serve Wisconsin people 

(based on conservative estimates) 500 
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Table I, — School Censug 



Total 4-20 years of asre 
Total 7-14 years of aere 
Total 14-16 years of age 

Counties 

4-20 

7-14 

14-16...^ 

Cities 

4-20 

7-14. 

14-16 



1916-17 



Number 



803,071 

360,554 

94,852 



467.586 

215,581 

57,166 



335.485 

144,973 

37,686 



Per 
cent 



44.9 
11.8 



58. 
26 8 
7. 



41.7 
18. 
4.6 



1917-18 



Number 



804,212 

363,455 

96 033 



469.231 

215.334 

57,404 



334.981 

148.121 

38,629 



Per 
cent 



.45 
.12 



58. 

26. 

7. 



41.6 
18. 
4.8 



Table 2. — Relation of Enrollment to Census, 



Census 

Enrollment 

1. All schools 

2. All public schools 

3. Day schools includiner parochial 

4. Public day schools 

5. Parochial schools* 



1916-17 



Number 


Per 
cent 


803,071 

539,824 
463,098 
533.310 
456,584 
76,726 


100. 

67.2 
57.7 
66.4 
57 
9.5 



1917-18 



Number 



804,212 

540,217 
458,950 
533,259 
451,992 
81,267 



Per 
cent 



100. 

67. 

57. 

66.3 

F6.S 

10. 



* All parochial statistics incomplete. 

Table 3. — Relation of Entire City Enrollment to City Census. 



Census 

Enrollment 

All Schools 

Day 

(Includinsr 491 Deaf and Blind) 

Evenin«r 

Industrial 

Parochial 



1916-17 



Number 



335,485 

249,215 
183,054 



5,561 

953 

59.647 



Per 

cent 



74.4 
54.8 



1.6 

.2 

17.8 



1917-18 



Number 



334,981 

248.510 

182.110 

(503) 

6,080 

919 

59,433 



Per 
cent 



74.4 
54 6 

■'i.8* 

.2 
17.8 
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Table 4. — Relation of Entire County Enrollment to County Census. 



Census 

Enrollment 

All iiChOOlS 

Public 

Parochial.. 



1916-17 



Number 



467,586 

290,609 

273,530 

17,079 



Per 

cent 



62 2 

58.6 

3.6 



1917-18 



Number 



469,231 

291,707 

269,873 

21,834 



Per 
cent 



62.2 

57.6 

4.6 



Table 5 School Enrollment. 



Total 

Total Public School 

Public Day 

♦Public Evening:... 
^Public Industrial 
Parochial 



1916-1917 



Number 



539,824 

463,098 

456,584 

5,561 

953 

76,726 



Per 
cent 



100. 

85.8 
84.5 

1. 

0.16 
14. 



1917-18 



Number 


Per 
cent. 


540,217 


100. 


458,950 


84.8 


451,992 


83.5 


6,039 


1.1 


919 


0.16 


81,267 


15. 



♦Ashland, Milwaukee and Watertown report this 
such schools as under Board of Industrial Education. 
tThLs report for Milwaukee only. • 



total. All other cities report 



Table 6. — Distribution of Total School Enrollment. 



Total 

Counties 

Rural schools 

State graded schools 

Grades below hi^h school . 

Free hisrh schools 

(Parochial schools) 

Cities... 

Day kindergarten , 

Day grrades 

Day hlfirh schools 

Evebinff schools 

Schools for industries 

Schools for deaf and blind 
(Parochial schools) 



1916 17 



Number 



463.098 

273,530 

160,135 

50,036 

43,376 

19,9S3 

(17,079) 

189.568 

21.655 

129,826 

31,082 

5,561 

953 

- 491 

(59.647) 



Per 

cent 



100. 

59 

34.6 

10.8 

9.3 

4.3 



40.9 

4.6 

28. 

6.7 

1.2 

.2 

.1 



1917-18 



Number 



458,950 

269,873 

158,478 

48,282 

43,195 

19,918 

(21,834) 

189,077 

21,462 

138,684 

31,470 

6,039 

919 

503 

(59,433) 



Per 
cent 



100. 

59.1 

34 5 

10 5 

9.8 

4.3 



41. 

4 6 

28. 

6.8 

1.3 

.2 

.1 
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Table 7. — Distribution of Enrollment in Public Day Schools. 



Total 

Counties 

Rural schools 

State iirraded schools 

Grades below hisrh school 
Free high schools 



Cities 

Eindergrarten 

Grades 

Bigh schools 

Schools for deaf and blind 



1916-17 



Number 



456,584 

278,530 

160,135 

50.036 

43,876 

10,983 

188.054 
21,655 

129,826 

31,082 

491 



Per 
cent 



100. 
62. 
86.7 
11.4 
10. 
4. 

40. 

4.7 
28.5 

6 5 
.1 



1917-18 



Number 



451,992 

269,873 

158,478 

48.281 

43,195 

19,918 

182,119 
21.462 

128,684 

31,470 

503 



Per 
cent 



100. 

50.8 

85. 

II. 
9.5 
4.4 

40.4 
5.5 

28. 
7. 
.1 



Table 8. — County and City Distribution of Enrollment in PuJfHc Day 

8c?iools. 



Counties. 
Total. 



Rural 

State Graded 

Grades Below High School 
High School 



Cities. 
Total 



Kindergarten 

Grades 

Deaf & Blind. 
High School.. 



1916-17 



Number 



273,530 

160,135 
50,036 
43,376 
19,983 



183,054 

21.655 

129,826 

491 

31,082 



Per 
cent 



too. 

58.6 

18.5 

15.9 

7. 



103. 

11.8 
71. 
.2 
17. 



1917-18 



Number 



269,873 

15h,478 
48,282 
43,195 
19,918 



182,119 

21,462 

128.684 

503 

31.470 



Per 
cent 



100. 

59. 

18. 

16. 

7. 



100. 

11.8 

70.7 

.2 

17.S 



Table 9.— Average Daily Attendance. 



Average Daily Attendance 

Average Length of School Year. 



191(^17 



367,092 
181 



1917-18 



356.829 
177.6 
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Table 10 — Enrollment and Average Attendance^ 1917-18. 





Total 


Rural 


State 
Graded 


Grades 

Below 

Hlsrh 

School 


Co. Hifirh 
Schools 


City 
Grades 

and 
Kln'fir'tn. 


City 

Hifirh 

School. 


Enrollment — 

Attendance 

Percent 


451.992 

356.829 

79. 


158.478 
T 111,949 
70.6 


48,282 

38,052 

78.8 


43,195 

36.955 

85.5 


19.918 
17.701 
88.5 


150,649 

125,228 

83.1 


31,470 
26,942 
85.7 



Table 11. — Distribution of Attendance 



1916-17 



Rural 

State firraded 

Orades below higrh 

Hifirh school 

City klndersrarten 

City grades ; 

City hifirh schools 

1917-18 

Rural 

State firraded 

Grades below hifirh school 

Hifirh school 

City kindergrarten 

City firrades 

City high schools 



Total 



! 



160,135 
50,036 

63,359 

21,655 

129,826 

31,082 



160 days or 
more 



24,152 
* 24.812 

41,540 



( 



126,715 



158,478 
48,282 
43,195 
19,P18 
21,462 

128,684 
31,470 



25,453 
22,408 



\ 39,454 
123.177 



120 to 159 
days 



78,222 
15,835 

13,723 



119 days or 
less 



57,587 
9,007 



7,072 



47,2 27 



76,046 
16,875 

16,043 



( 



55.9 



56,980 
8,914 

7,695 



87 



Table 12. — Enrollment by Orades. 



1316-17 

Total 

Kindergarten. 

Ungraded 

1st grade 

2nd grade 

3rd grade 

4th grade 

5th grade 

6th grade 

7th grade 

8th grade 

9th grade 

10th grade 

11th grade 



1917-18 

Total 

Kindergarten. 

Ungraded 

1st grade 

2nd grade 

3rd grade 

4th grade 

5th grade 

6thgradA 

7th grade 

Sth grade 

9th grade 

10th grade 

11th grade 



Rural 



f 



160.135 
79.895 

51,452 

28,788 



158.478 
2,036 
134 
34,755 
21,743 
20,625 
18,818 
17.779 
15,445 
13,153 
13,990 



State 
Graded 



50,036 
1,744 

10,151 

6,141 

6,009 

5,711 

5,437 

5,00^ 

4,320 

3.964 

999 

466 

92 



Grades below 
High School 



City Grades 



43,754 


151.481 


3,175 


21,607 




2,251 


7,173 


21.363 


5,195 


17,756 


5,203 


17,283 


5,001 


16,558 


4,9-^7 


15.419 


4.678 


14,803 


4,312 


12,948 


4,095 


11,983 



48,282 
1,612 

17 
9,604 
5,920 
5,848 
5,676 
5,376 
4,673 
4,235 
3,861 
1,008 
376 

76 



43,195 
3,147 



6,708 
5,124 
5,125 
5,125 
4,797 
4,695 
4,355 
4,119 



150,037 
21,441 
1,467 
21,251 
17,463 
16,800 
16,677 
15,889 
14.429 
13,002 
11,618 



11— S. S. 
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Table 13. — Percentage of Enrollment by Grades. 



Total 

Kindertirarten 

Unerraded 

1st irrade 

2nd firrade 

3rdf?rade 

4thfirrade ^ 

5th firrade , 

6th8rrade , 

7th firrade , 

8th (Trade , 

0th firrade 

10th firrade 

Utherrade , 



Total 



399,902 

28,236 

1,618 

72,318 

50,250 

48,398 

46,296 

43,841 

39,242 

34,745 

33,588 

1,008 

376 

76 



Per 

cent 



100. 

7. 

.4 
18.1 
12.6 
12.1 
11.6 
11. 
9.9 
8.7 
8.4 
.2 
.09 
.02 



Co. Grades 


Per 

cent 


249,955 


100, 


6,795 


2.7 


151 


.06 


51,067 


20.5 


32,797 


13.2 


31,598 


12.7 


29.619 


11.9 


27,952 


11.2 


24.813 


9.6 


21,743 


8.7 


21,960 


8.8 


1,008 


.4 


376 


.15 


76 


.03 



City 
Grades 



150.037 

21,441 
1,467 
21,251 
17,463 
16,800 
16,677 
15,889 
14,429 
13,002 
11,618 



Per 
cent 



100. 

14.3 

.97 

14.2 

11.6 

11.2 

11.1 

10.6 

9.6 

8.6 

7.7 



Table 14. — High School Enrollment and Attendance. 



Total enrollment hlgrh schools 

a. Freshman year 

b . Bophomore year 

c. Junior year 

d. Senior yearl 

e. Specials 

N amber of graduates 

Boys 

Girls 

A verafire daily attendance 

Number enterinsr high school for first time . . . 

a. Prom local city elementary firrades 

b. From elementary firrades other cities 

c. From state graded schools 

d. From rural schools not state srr ad ed .... 



1916-17 



Number 



50,521 



17,878 

1?,929 

10.366 

8,821 

527 

7,813 

3,256 

4,557 

44.693 

17.246 

10.894 

435 

1,107 

3,099 



Per 

cent 



100 



35.0 
25.6 
20.5 
17.5 
1.4 



1917-18 


Number 


Per 
cent 


•49.411 


100 


18,686 

11,427 

10.174 

8,572 

552 

7,769 

3,084 

4,685 

44,652 

17,801 

11,076 

573 

XMT 

3,308 


37.5 
23. 
20.5 
17.8 
1.2 



•1918 figures do not include transfers toother public schools. 
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Table 15. — EJ at ailment and Promotion by Ghrades — Cities. 





Total 
Enrolled 


Dropped 


Enrolled 
at end 
of year 


Failed 


Promoted 


Per cent 
Promoted 


1916-17 
Total 


151. 619* 

21,657 
2,251 
21,413 
17,776 
17,311 
16,558 
15,419 
14,303 
12, £48 
11,983 


13,567 

2,638 
416 
1.797 
1,219 
1,064 
1.024 
1,142 
1,278 
1,271 
1,715 


138, 052* 

19,019 
1.832 
19,619 
16.557 
16,247 
15,534 
14,277 
13.025 
11,677 
10,268 


16,472 

5,693 

786 

2,628 

1.116 

1,069 

1.282 

1,196 

980 

1,026 

696 


120,768 

13.236 
1.027 
16,891 
15,352 
15,066 
14,185 
13,023 
12,001 
10,514 
9.473 


79 9 


Kindersrarten 

TTnarraded 


69.6 
45 6 


1st frrade 


78.9 


2nd frrade 


86 6 


3rd srrade 


87 1 


4tli irrade 


86. 


5tli firrate 


84 6 


6tli firrade 


83.9 


7th flrrade 


81.5 


8th srrade 


79.6 






1917-18 
Total 

Kindergarten 

Unsrraded 

1st frrade 


150,037t 

21,441 

1,467 

21.251 


11.352 

2.408 

269 

1..(;07 


138,685+ 

19.013 
1,198 
19,797 
16,537 
15,973 
15,849 
14,947 
13,330 
11,862 
10,132 


16,806 

6,118 

659 

2,795 

1,195 

1,096 

1,237 

1.210 

954 

985 

557 


121,332 

12,653 
539 
16,938 
15,378 
14,831 
14,516 
13,667 
12,361 
10.858 
9,591 


-80,9 

69.2 
36.9 
79.9 


2nd itrade 


)7,463 917 


88.3 


3rd fifrade 


16,800 
16,677 
15,889 
14,429 
13.002 
11.618 


822 
834 
942 

1,095 
. 1,165 

1,393 


88.3 


4th firrade 


87.4 


5th firrade 

6th irrade 


86.5 
75.9 


7th firrade 


83.5 


8th irrade 


• 82.7 







^Discrepancy between these ficrures and enrollment total in table 7 due to inclu- 
sion of transfers in this report In several instances. 

t Omissions included in table 7 uue to incomplete report chiefly of pupils excused 
for war work. 
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Table 16. — Number and Distribution of Professional Workers in Schools. 



Total number professional workers in the state 
Counties 

No. professional workers 

No. superintendents 

Men 

Women 

No. of supervisors 

No. of teachers 

Rural schools 

Men 

Women 

State irraded schools 

Men 

Women 

Grades below high schools 

Men 

Women 

Free high schools 

Men 

Women 

(Private and parochial schools) 

Men 

Women 



Cities 
Total professional workers in school* 
(Superintendents, principals, supervisors, and 

teachers) 

Men 

Women 

No. superintendents 

(So. principals 

No. of these acting as both superintendent and prin- 
cipal 

No, assistant superintendents 

Elementary teachers 

High school 

Parochial 



1917-18 



16,910 

11.076 

73 

57 

16 

02 

10,9U 

6.648 

261 

6,387 

1,670 

105 

1,475 

1,332 

23 

i.foe 

1«^61 
415 
846 

(944) 
254 
690 



5,834 
741 

5,093 
80 
86 

50 

7 

4,825 

1,549 

(1,385) 



*An accurate numerical classification of supervisors, teachers Of special subjects 
and regular class room teachers cannot be made, since all these capacities are often 
combined in one person. Thus a givm teacher is often repoi-ted under three differ- 
ent classifications. 
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Table 17. — Teachers' Salaries* 



1916-17 


Total 


Rural 


State 
graded 


Grades 

below 

H. 9. 

■ 


County 
H. 9. 


City 
grades 


City 
H. S. 


Total 


16,289 


6,619 


1,708 


1,277 


1,194 


4,162 

72 

168 

1,106 

1,239] 1 

686 

630 

178 

83 

66 


*1,329 






— 39 


81 
4,760 
4,638 
2,678 
1.467 
1,193 
583 
989 

57 






1 

119 

772 

321 

45 

15 

2 

2 

57 


4 
1 

22 
250 
325 
178 
89 
325 

79 


4 


40-49 


4,241 

2,012 

315 

43 

7 


229 

722 

407 

172 

93 

47 

38 

58 


2 


50-59 


4 


60-69 


46 


70-79 


196 


80-89 


270 


90-99 


267 


100-h 


1 

48 


540 


Median 


91 






1917-18 
Total 


16,464 


6,648 


1,670 


1,332 


1,261 


4,192 


*1,361 






— 39 


76 
2.996 
5,620 
3,175 
1,254 
1,531 
588 
1,224 

59 










69 
216 
1,148 
1,166 
370 
870 
152 
204 

66 

1 


10 


40-49 


2.663 

3,216 

679 

75 

10 

4 

1 

52 


78 
639 
499 
218 
123 
65 
48 

63 


32 

604 

569 

.100 

11 

8 

8 

61 


3 
6 
183 
383 
209 
119 
358 

82 


4 


50-59 


7 


60-69 


79 


70-79 


108 


80-89 


308 


90-99 


24ti 


100+ 


605 


Median 


97 



'City fifirures include teachers only. 



Table 18.* — Educational Training of Teachers — City Schools 





1916-17 


1917-18 




Elem. 
schools 


High 
schools 


Elem. 
schools 

10 
21 
262 
14 
10 
18 

120 
227 

231 

2,767 

232 

135 

43 

181 

13 

1 


High 
schools 


Eighch errade only 

Attended high school 

Grad. of high school 

Grad. of hljrh school T. T. C 


14 
34 
296 
32 
2 
32 

57 
263 

280 
2,716 
185 
168 
33 
211 


13 

9 

13 

.2 

, 1 


15 
4 

15 
1 


Grad. of C. T. 9 






Attended N. 9 elem. or R. 0. or first 
three years of five year course 

Grad. N. 9., E. or R. C 

Attended N. 9. hlgrh school grad. 
course 

Grad. of N. 9. full course 

Attended U. or college 

Grad. U. or college. 

Attended special school 


1 
3 

16 
197 

80 
928 

14 
196 


12 
8 

17 
214 

41 
961 

46 


Grad. special school 


208 




11 








] 










Total number of. teachers 


4,324 


1,472 


4,287 


1,549 



*This table includes principals and superintendents. 
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Table 19. — Educational Training of Teachers— County Schools 



Eifirhth firr&de only 

Attended high school. . 

Grad. of high school. . . 

Grad. of hisrh school T. 
T. C 

Attended C. T. S 

Grad of C. T. 8 

Attended N. S. elem. or 
B. C. or first three 
years of five year 
course 

Grad. N. 8. E. or R. C. 

Attended N S. h\gh 
school ffrad. course. . . 

Grad. of N. S. full 
course.... 

Attended U. or college. 

Grad. U. or college 

Attended special school 

Grad. special school 

Others 

Total No. teachers. 



1916-17 



Rural 
school 



77 

317 

1,756 

602 

299 

1,916 



524 
450 

286 

163 
55 
22 
51 
31 
70 

6,619 



State 
graded 
school 



9 
45 

277 

76 

35 

293 



95 
52 

166 

559 

45 

22 

7 

12 
15 



1,708 



Grades 

below 

H.S. 



5 

20 
132 

21 
26 
58 



45 
57 

158 

653 
45 
19 
19 
14 
5 



1,277 



High 
school 



1 
5 

14 

513 

120 

409 

50 

75 

4 



1.194 



1917-18 



Rural 
school 



61 

265 

1,244 

876 

319 

2,019 



603 
558 

343 

216 
61 
15 
25 
15 
28 



6,648 



State 
graded 
school 



8 

40 

207 

97 

38 

296 



104 
67 

171 

539 
51 
24 
17 
11 



1,670 



Grades 
below 
H.S. 



3 

2 

110 

39 
15 
82 



57 
50 

177 

«69 
63 
23 
17 
23 
2 



1,332 



Higrli 
school 



2 
11 

70 

463 
164 

406 

50 

88 

7 



1,261 



Table 20. — Distribution of All Teachers on Basis of Training 



Eighth Rrade only 

Attended high school 

Grad. of high schohl 

Grad. of high school T. T. C 

Attended G. T. 8 

Grad. of O. 8 

Attended N. S. elem. or R. C. or 
first three years of five year 
course 

Grad. N. S. or R. C 

Attended E. S. high school grad. 
course 

Grad of N. 8. full course 

Attended U. or college 

Grad. U. or college 

Attended special school 

Grad. special school 



• 

8 

4) 


9Q 


a 


a 


• 

a 


• 




cd 


o 






K ■ 


6 


O 


o 


o 






o 


Q 


O 
72 


Oi 


10 


O 
15 


72 


.6 


307 




307 


2.9 


21 


4 


1,561 




1,561 


14.4 


262 


15 


1,012 




1.012 


9. 


14 


1 


373 




373 


3.43 


10 





2,39^ 




2,396 


22. 


18 





764 


2 


766 


7.3 


120 


12 


675 


11 


686 


6.3 


227 


3 


691 


70 


761 


7.3 


231 


17 


1,424 


463 


1,887 


17. 


2,767 


214 


175 


164 


339 


3. 


232 


41 


62 


406 


468 


4.3 


135 


961 


59 


50 


109 


1. 


43 


46 


49 


88 


137 


1.2 


181 


208 


30 


7 


87 


.3 


14 


12 










17285 




9,650 


1.261 


10.911 


100. 


1,549 



<8 

o 



25 
25 
277 
15 
10 
18 



132 
230 

248 
2,981 

273 
1,096 

89 

389 
26 



■«-» 




c 




a> 




o 


u 


1.1 


•M 


o 


o 


Oi 


H 


.4 


97 


.4 


332 


4.7 


1,838 


.25 


1,027 


.17 


383 


.89 


2.414 


2.7 


898 


3.9 


916 


4.2 


1,009 


51. 


4,868 


4.6 


612 


18.8 


1,564 


1.5 


198 


6.6 


526 


.4 


63 






00. 


16,745 



c 

o 
u 



.6 
1.9 

11. 
6. 
2.9 

14.4 



5.3 
55 

6. 
29. 
3.6 
9.3 
1.1 
3.1 
.8 



Total number of teachers. 



5,834 



100. 



J ^ 
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Table 21. — Certificates Held by Teachers of the State. 



PVl 


County 


City 


Type 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1916-17 


1917-18 


7o'fc&l number of teachers 


10,798 


10,911 


5.761 


5,834 






1st irrftde^ 


1,134 
3,458 
1,072 

340 
2,102 

332 
1,888 

472 


1,11? 
2,975 
1,048 

464 
2,680 

827 
1,887 

468 


382 

175 

39 


386 


2nd irrade 


168 


Spd sradel '. ... 


41 


Soecial limited 




T. T. School certificate 






On examination 


51 

3,800 

1,099 

715 


75 


Normal school 


3,434 


University or collesre 


1,C74 


Special 


656 









Tablb 22. — Teaching Service in Locality, 



1916-17 
Total 

1 year or less 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years and over . 

Median no. years 

1917-18 
Total 

1 year or less 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 yeara and over. . 

Median no. years 



Total 



16,596 

6.961 
3,631 
1.805 
947 
573 
2,679 

2.3 



16,745 

7,516 
3.188 
1,627 
989 
634 
2,791 

1.1 



Rural 



6,619 

3,908 

1,679 

618 

228 

87 

99 

1.8 



6,648 

4,108 

1,463 

608 

272 

93 

104 

.8 



State 
graded 



1,708 

825 
455 
202 
85 
41 
100 

2. 



1,670 

896 

363 

195 

95 

44 

77 

1. 



Grades 

below 

high 

schools 



1,277 

517 
306 
169 
87 
39 
159 

2.4 



1,332 

552 
300 
167 
103 
55 
155 

1.4 



Free 

high 

schools 



1,194 

510 

314 

162 

89 

37 

82 

2.2 



1,261 

625 

292 

131 

72 

45 

96 

1.+ 



City 



5,798 

1,201 
877 
654 
458 
369 

2,239 

4.3 



5,834 

1,335 
770 
526 
447 
397 

2.359 

2.6 
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^ABLE 23 — Total Teaching Service. 



1916-17 



Total 

1 year or less... 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years and over 

Medi&n no. years 

1917-18 

Total 

1 year or less . . . 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 yeais and over. 

Median no. years 



Total 



16.596 
2.682 
3.361 
2,222 
1,736 
1.300 
6.295 



4.6 



16.745 
3.123 
2,222 
1.834 
1.705 
1,386 
6,475 

4 7 



Rural 



6,619 
1.525 
1,214 
1,178 
800 
517 
1,385 

3.5 



6.648 

1,830 

1.173 

861 

835 

552 

1.397 



3.4 





Grades 


State 


below 


'irraded 


hlfirh 




school 


1.708 


1,277 


206 


232 


209 


219 


230 


160 


217 


121 


176 


102 


670 


443 


4.5 


4.4 


1,670 


1,332 


260 


236 


201 


214 


195 


173 


182 


141- 


189 


113 


643 


455 


4. 


4. 



Free 

high 

schools 



1,194 
226 
224 
159 
123 
99 
363 

3.9 



1,261 
288 
180 
151 
117 
103 
422 



4.1 



City 



5.798 
493 
495 
465 
475 
406 

3,434 

6. 



5,834 
509 
454 
454 
430 
429 

3.558 

6.2 



T ABiiE 24. — Average Number of Pupils per Teacher 



1916-17 
County 

Rural 

State graded 

Grades below H . S 

H.S 

City 

Kindergrarten 

Grades 

H.S 

1917-18 
County 

Rural 

State firraded 

Grades below H . S , 

H. S 

City 

Kindergarten 

Grades 

H. S 



Enrollment 



160.135 
50,036 
43.376 
19,983 



21,655 
129,826 
310,082 



158.478 

48,282 

43.195 

1,261 



21,462 

128,684 

31,470 



Teachers 



6,619 
1,708 
1,277 
1.194 



469 
3,693 
1.329 



6.648 

1,670 

1,332 

16 



478 
3.807 
1.549 



Average 



24 
29 
34 
17 



46 
35 
23 



24 
29 
33 
16 



45 
34 

20 
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Table 25. — Rural Schools Classified According to Number of Children 

Enrolled, 1917-1918. 

Schools Enrolling. 



5 children or fewer 

6 to 10 children 

11 to 15 children 

1(J to 20 children 

21 to 25 children 

26 to 30 children 

31 to 35 children 

36 to 40 children 




41 to 45 children.... 
46 to 50 children.... 
51 to 55 children. . . . 
56 to 50 children. . . . 
60 children or over 

Total 



296 

184 

04 

52 

60 



6,648 



Table 26. — Compulsory Age Enrollment and Summary of Attendance 



Total enrollment for counties 

No, of children who have attended 160 days or more. 

No. who have attended 120 to 159 days 

No. who have attended 119 days cr less 



No. of children aged 7 to 14 years reported in county census.. 

No. of these who have attended public schools 

No. of these who have attended 120 days in towns and vil- 
lages and 160 days in cities 



No. of children residing more than two miles from school, 

but not more than three miles 

No. of children residing more than 3 miles from school . . . 



1916-17 



No. nonresident pupils 

Rural 

State'graded 

H. S. and grades below 

No. of children for.which dintricts paid tuition, 



Tuition ranges from 50c to $1.75 per month in rural schools 
to $4.00 per month in H. S. 

Total enrollment in cities 

No. children attending 160 days and over 

No. children who have not attended 160 days 

No. of truant officers 

No. of pupils leaving before the end of the school year on ac- 
count of 

a. Obtaining labor permits 

b. Other causes 

No. nonresident tuition pupils enrolled 

All high schools 

No. 'nonresident pupils 

Amount tuition for nonresidents 



456,584 
90,504 

107,780 
73,666 

215,581 



14,161 
6,534 
1,923 
5,704 



183,054 

126,715 

47.227 

82 



3,713 

10,846 

4,042 



11,368 
$723,821.00 



1917-18 



451,092 
87.815 

108,936 
73,589 

215,334 
202,441 

119,492 



22,600 
4,337 

13,9.'i3 
5,926 
1,907 
6.100 
3,364 



182,119 

124,921 

56,425 

88 



3,193 

12,495 

4,696 



11.715 

$374,198.00 
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Table 27. — Foreign Language Taught in Grades. 



Ck)untles— No. of districts teachiofir: 

German » 

Scandinavian 

Polish 

Other lansruafire 

Cities— No. teachinfir: 

German 

Otner languagre 



1915 


1917 


183 


162 


22 


10 


10 


4 


3 


4 


7 


7 


2 


3 



1918 



136 

14 

10 

8 



4 
4 



T ABLB 28 Transportation — Counties. 



No. of children for whom districts have paid tuition to other districts 

No. of schools closed; children attending: in.other districts 

No. of schools closed durinsr the past year and children transported to 

other s'^hools 

No. of wtkgoDS used 

No. of children transported 

No. of districts that have furnished transportation to children to their 

own school 

No of children transported 

No. of these living more thao 2 miles from the school 

No. children agred 7 to 14 living outside the 2 mile limit 

No. of those who attended any school , 



1917-18 



3,364 
109 

94 
111 
814 

222 

3,244 
2,671 
4,058 
3,312 



Table 29.— Length of School Year. 



Counties 
No. districts maintainingr school from 

8 to 8i months 

84 toOmonths 

9 to 94 months 

94 to 10 months 

104- months 

Number of days schools have been closed on account of con- 
taerious disease 

Cities 
No. maintaining: school for 

9 months 

94 months 

94 months 

91 months 

10 months 

Number days a whole school has been closed on account of 

contag:ious disease 

No. cities holding: Summer session 

No. pupils enrolled during: Summer session 



1916-17 



4,127 


3,713 


1,300 


1,391 


2,209 


2.278 


140 


117 


49 . 


48 



5,8684 



39 
4 

23 
1 

12 

684 
14 
4,378 



1917-18 



7,2714 



33 
5 

22 
1 

13 



7 
4,503 
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Table 30 Free Text Books. 



Ck>unties: 

Number of districts fumlshinflF free text books 
Number of districts rentinsr text books 

Cities: 

No. fumisihinir free texts in flrrades 

No. furnishing free texts in litgrli schools 

No. selling texts at cost 

No. rentiufir texts 




1917-18 



3.249 
125 



42 
S3 

2S 
19 



Table 31 School Buildings — Old and New. 



Ck>unties 

Total number of school districts 

Number of public school buildings 

Rural schools 

State ff raded schools 

Grades below higrh school (separate buildings) 

High school and grades combined 

High school only , 

( Private or parochial schools) 

No. new school houses built during the .vear 

Rural , 

State graded 

High school and grades below , 

CJost of new school houses 

Rural schools 

State graded , 

High schools and grades 

No. of pupils school houses will accommodate. . .. . 

Cities 

No. cities under city superintendents 

No. public school buildings 

Grades only 

H. S. and grades 

H. S. only 

Parochial : 

No. class rooms 

Seating capacity'pi-ovided 

No. assembly rooms 

New buildings completed during year 



1916-17 



1917-18 



7,195 


7,203 


7.679 


7.719 


6.705 


6.731 


623 


610 


93 


94 


220 


240 


38 


44 


474 


520 


229 


183 


170 


141 


45 


27 


14 


15 


$1,098,117 


$1,339,585 


396.783 


418,063 


299.358 


267.285 


401.976 


654,236 


.348.064 


349.279 


80 


80 


501 


503 


396 


307 


64 


64 


41 


42 


248 


237 


4,895 


5.068 


187.552 


189,469 


195 


213 


9 


71 



Table ^2.— The County Superintendents Office. 



No. of county superintendents , 

Average salary ; 

No. of counties employing clerks ! 

No. of supervising teachers* , 

No. of different schools visited by county superintendents 

No. of visits made , 

No. of visits made by supervising teachers ! . ! * 

No. of schools visited , 

No. of teachers' institutes held 

No. of days held ]. 

Total attendance .'....'., 

No. of counties issuing a regular publication ..!...!!..! 



1916-17 



73 

$1,240 

47 

92 

7.279 

11,942 

13.208 

8,238 

588 

639 

17.759 

40 



♦For summary of supervisug teachers' report see Table 17, Chapter VI. 



1917-18 



73 

11.291.32 

46 

92 

8,005 

11,780 

15,152 

9.666 
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Table 33. — Insurance and Retirement Fund. 



No. teachers contributing to tlie fund > 

Amount contributed by teachers (including annuitants) . . . 

Amount contributed br state 

No. annuitants June 30 

Averasre annuity June 30 ^ 

Averaire aire of all aunuitants at retirement 

Amount refunded to teachers 

Interest on reserve fund 

Administration expenses 

Oash on hand June 30 

Amount invested June 30 




13,539 

$90,770.99 

$67,488.30 

30C 

$358.64 

53 

S6. 182.02 

$21,961.07 

$5,461.55 

$31,345.83 

$514,852.19 



\. . 
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Table 34 Financial Summary — Counties 1916-17. 



DlSBURSBMBNTS- 



Xiands and bulldinsrs 

Salaries of men teachers 
(excluding amount deduct - 
ed for teacher's pensions) . . 

Salaries of women teachers 
(excluding amount deduct- 
ed forteacher's pensions) . . 

Teacher's pension fund 

Loans, payment of 

Eauipment 

Interest on loans and school 
orders 

Services of district clerk, 
treasurer, and director 

Textbooks 

Stationery and supplies used 
in instruction 

Janitor service and supplies. 

Fuel and licrht 

Repairs 

Insurance 

Transportation of children,. 

Tuition to other districts 

Other payments 

Total payments 



Rural 
Schools 



$402,102.68 



176,507.52 



2,381.744.24 

21,745.39 

358,941.38 

129,479 34 

28.575.41 

128,810,57 
55.849.52 

56,884 26 

88,091.57 

210,402.15 

207.252.76 

24,291.61 

54,108.72 

26,472.87 

137,358.49 



14,488,618.48 



State 
Gi-aded 
Schools 



$319,033.56 



185.605.57 



762,250.21 

7,098.96 

244,320.16 

73.099.51 

24,693.04 

25,112.86 
38.228.81 

39,244.43 
96,656.49 
112.125.56 
64,709.16 
15,039.26 
40,742.74 
11.671.84 
76,268.31 



Free High 

Schools and 

Grades 

Below 



$2,135,900.47 



$362,228.01 



421.505.89 



1,045.000.07 

11.696.00 

525,404.87 

98,052.59 

47,870.86 

16.109.97 
49,136.55 

58.406.27 

160,254.85 

179.705.54 

85.368.28 

20.866.68 

11,712.83 

839.38 

105,905.47 



13.200.064.11 



Town and 

Union High 

School 



$22,241.48 



Totals 
all Schools 



$1,105,605.73 



61.948.43 845,567.41 



60,757.98 
1.126.09 

32.762.63 
9.551.87 

2.374.57 

1.967.66 
3,718.37 

5,335.22 

11.575.14 

11,285.37 

5,017.98 

1,859.43 

818.25 

548.92 

12,195.78 



$245,084.78 



4,249,752.50 

41,666.44 

1,161.429.04 

310 183.31 

103.513.88 

172,001.06 
146.933.25 

159.870.18 
356,578.05 
513.518.62 
362.348.18 

62.056.98 
107.382.54 

39.533.01 
331.727.66 



$10,069,667.84 



Receipts 



Money on hand June 30, 1915 

Money borrowed 

Sale of school bonds 

Sale of school property 

State school apportionment.. 
Taxes levied by county sup- 
ervisors 

Special state aid 

District taxes 

Tuition received 

Rent or sale of textbooks... 

Interest on school funds 

Other receipts 



Total receipts. 



Total payments 

Money on hand Jane 80, 1916 

Amount of bills unpaid 

Amount of bonded indebted- 
ness 



Rural 
Schools 



$1,593,501.88 

644,249.06 

3,571.15 

13,536.55 

845,363.81 

862,404.46 

43,277.94 

2,033,193.55 

16,143.78 

5.084.75 

6,381.17 

78,547.54 



$6,145,255.64 



14,488.618.48 
1,656,637,16 

44,905.74 

496,026.77 



State 
Graded 
Schools 



$466,677.63 

450,656.99 

12,916.08 

16.469 44 

246,225 41 

245.121 91 

165,058.06 

882,761.40 

22,379.05 

5.135.44 

12,421.98 

37,135.43 



$2,562,958.82 



$2,135,900.47 
427,058.35 

45.392.85 

701,780.93 



Free High 
Schools and 

Grades 

Below 



$400,831.29 

616,626.82 

213,983.05 

22,070.15 

219.210.96 

254.783.44 

141.293.04 

1,450,617.39 

199,839.89 

14,377.48 

3,271.13 

73.873.88 



$3,610,778.52 



$3 200,064.11 
410,714.41 

37,201.97 

1,158,907.45 



Town and 

Union High 

School 



$49,020 02 
75,200.82 



275.00 



60,429.07 
118,094.54 

13,144.57 
693.91 
101.07 

13,374.89 



$330,333.89 



Total for 
all Schools 



$245,084.78 
85,249.11 

22,112.75 

141,966.01 



$2,510,030.82 

1.786,783.69 

230,470.28 

52,351.14 

1,310.800.18 

1,362,309.81 

410.058.11 

4.484.666.88 

251.507.29 

25,291.58 

22,175. .S5 

202,931.74 



$12,649,326.87 



$10,069,667.84 
2,579.659.03 

149,613.31 

2.498,681.16 
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Table 35. — Financial Summary — Counties 1917-18, 



Disbursements 



Lands and buildinirs 

Salaries of men teachers 

(Excludinfigr amount deducted 
for teachers* pensions.) 

Salaries of women teachers 

(Excluding: amount deducted 
for teachers' pensions.) 

Teachers* pension fund 

Loans, payment of 

Equipment 

Interest on loans and school or 
ders, 

Services of district clerk, treas- 
urer and director 

Tex tboolcs 

Stationery and supplies used In 
instruction 

Janitor service and supplies 

Fuel and lisrht 

Bepalrs 

Insurance 

Transportation of children 

Tuition to other districts 

Other payments 



Total payments. 



Rural 
Schools 



$483,866.10 
138,502.02 



2,645.792.79 



24,588.58 
410.293.21 
141,968.93 

28,946.84 

132.594.95 
66.787.53 

70,965.97 

102.966.56 

280,570.86 

216.147.78 

28.108.34 

58,875.74 

27,725.62 

158,915.31 



$5,017,617.13 



State 
Graded 
Schools 



$392,275.00 
167,244.65 



810,431.45 



7.642.42 

336. 39b. 68 

73.246.15 

27,702.15 

25.234.30 
36.677.21 

44.238.21 
111.538.27 
147.347.32 
92,348.17 
15,479.19 
48.207.42 
10.468.43 
89.609.01 



$2,336,089.03 



Free H. 8. 

and Grades 

Below 



1388 630.55 
415,171.95 



1,193.559.04 



14,107.36 
676,595.29 
104,556.69 

58,493.14 

18,432.54 
52,874.62 

64.891.05 

181,967.81 

251.779.82 

93,673.37 

27,288.91 

28.783.76 

2.944.78 

120.189.03 



$3,693,939.71 



Town 

and Union 

H. S. 



$56,866.66 
64,270.24 



66,917.77 



1,240.71 
39,993.28 
11.611.43 

2.907.12 

2,062.32 
3.510.95 

6.829.89 
13,772.83 
18.835.49 
6,764.32 
2.197.54 
1,547.72 



14,722.60 



$314,050.87 



Totals 
all Schools 



$1,221,638.31 
785,188.86 



4,716,701.05 



47,579.07 

1,463.281.46 

331,383.20 

118,049.25 

178,324.11 

159,850.31 

186,925.12 
410.245.47 
698.533.49 
408.933.64 

73.073.98 
137.419.64 

41.138 83 
383,435.95 



$11,361,696.74 



Bboeifts 



Rural 
Schools 



Money on hand June 30, 1916 , 

Money borrowed 

Sale of school bonds 

Sale of school property 

State school apportionment 

Taxes levied by county super- 
visors 

Specla 1 state aid 

District taxes 

Tuition received 

Bent or sale of textl>ooks 

Interest on school funds 

Other receipts 

Total receipts 

Total payments 

Money on hand June 30, 1917 

Amount of bills unpaid 

Amount of bonded Indebtedness. 



State 
Graded 
Schools 



{1,642,983.58 

747.788.53 

8,844.10 

14,844.00 

897.379.70 

914,588.66 

39,998.46 

2,268.600.64 

16,343.53 

5.816.95 

7,967.16 

117,594.08 



$6,682,749.39 



$5,017,617.13 
1.665.132.26 

58,328.44 
546,290.72 



$448,690.76 

540,746.87 

68.626.88 

9,479.86 

247,124.82 

255.460.93 

166.351.69 

976.784.37 

20,122.41 

6.070.50 

3.947.64 

61.239.03 



Free H. S. 

and Grades 

Below 



$2,804,585.76 



S2. 336.089.03 
468.496.73 

29.152.11 
746,114.85 



1420.470.29 

789,950.39 

239.061.08 

43.490.13 

230.623.51 

277,603.03 

153.253.08 

1.674,587.37 

212,174.06 

21.760.45 

21.878.58 

68,289.80 



$4,152,641.77 



$3,693,939.71 
458,702.06 

65,652.67 
2,681,385.66 



Town 

and Union 

H. S. 



$81,366.77 

55,077.52 

18,250.00 

699.58 

4,200.00 



Totals for 
all Schools 



52,334.46 

136,192.93 

13,840.88 

871.84 

4,805.55 

7,716.13 



$375,355.66 



$314,050.87 
61,304.79 

2,264.51 
90.991.86 



$2,593,511.40 

2.133,563.31 

334,782.06 

68,513.57 

1,379,328,03 

1,447.652.62 

411,937.69 

5,056,115.31 

262.480.88 

34,519.74 

38,098,93 

254,839.04 



$14,015,332.58 



$11,361,696.74 
2,653,635.84 

155,397.73 
4,064,783.09 
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Table 36. — Financial Summary Cities 1916-18 



Disbursements 



Expenses of genera] cont/ol: 

Board of education and the secretary's office 

School census 

Finance offices and accounts 

Leg-al services 

Operation and maintenance of office building 

Officers in control of buildings and supplies 

Salary of the superintendent of schools 

Expenses of office of superintendent of schools 

Enforcement of compulsory education and truancy laws 
Other expenses of general control 



Expenses of instruction: 

Salaries of supervisors of grades or subjects 

Otl)er expenses of supervision 

Salaries of principals and their clerks 

Other expenses of principals 

Salaries of men teachers. (Does not include amount 

withheld for pension and retirement fund) 

Salaries of women teachers. (Does not include amount 

withheld for pension end retirement fund) 

Textbooks 

Stationery and supplies used in instruction 

Materials used in manual training and domestic science 
Other expenses of instruction 



Expenses of operation of school plant: 

Wages of janitor and other employes 

Fuel 

"Watpr 

Light and power 

Janitors' supplies 

Other expenses of operation of school plant 



Expenses of maintenance of school plant: 

R^air of buildings and upkeep of grounds 

Repair and replacement of equipment 

Insurance 

Other expenses of maintenance of school plant 



Miscellaneous expenses: 

Salaries of librarians and assistants.. 

Library books 

Other expenses of libraries 

Salaries of physicians and nurses 

Other expenses of promotion of health 

Transportation of pupils 

Payments to other districts 

Teachers' pension and retirement fund. 

Rent 

Other miscellaneous expenses 



191ft-17 



$49,432.89 

5,662.67 

735.35 

1,236.18 

5,001.96 

4,869.56 

138,924.67 

34,419.54 

26,684.23 

5,470.22 



$277,437.22 



$158,581.36 

7,600.05 

427,750.25 

3,075.42 

370,345.09 

2,158,023.83 

77,885.47 

156,314.91 

94,895.18 

39,014.15 



$5,181,210.82 



$446,312.83 
368,620.14 
55,173.08 
87,427.08 
39,546.07 
23,515.20 



$5,181,210.82 



$300,727.15 
77,659.40 
34,359.11 
23,674.13 



$436,419.79 



12 

1 

42 

4 

10 
2 
40 
11 
42 



,621.58 
,432.03 
,714.62 
,011.22 
,650.07 
,379.21 
,666.79 
,587.33 
,319.73 
,933.81 



$177,216.39 



1917-18 



$56,640.21 

6,194.35 

459.04 

224.25 

6,568.66 

5,559.57 

139,413.76 

42,515.18 

28,275.93 

9,252.76 



$295,143.71 



$175,072.45 

6,371.19 

467,503.42 

18,766.96 

355,820.40 

2,371,688.57 

57,969.76 

118,152.39 

92,213.33 

43,060.72 



$5,410,081.35 



$486,663.34 
587,238.04 
56,843.32 
92,450.50 
38,095.23 
19,856.91 



$1,280,147.34 



$351,376.25 
70,438.78 
42,268.44 
23,643.58 



$487,727.05 



$10,698.09 

18,010.33 

1,768.36 

43,372.11 

7,340.32 

7,238.84 

2,209.17 

44,361.84 

10,731.38 

45,385.21 



$191,115.65 
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Table 36. — Continued. 



Outlays: 

Land 

New buildings ^ 

Alteration of old buildings (not including repair and 
upkeep) 

Equipment of new buildings and grounds 

Equipment of old buildings exclusive of replacements.. 

Redemption of bonds 

Redemption of short-term loans 

Payments of warrants and orders of preceding years. . . 

Payments of sinking funds 

Payments of interest 

Miscellaneous payments including payments to trust 
funds, textbooks to be sold to pupils, etc 

Total expenses and outlays 

Amount of bonded indebtedness.. 

Amount of general indebtedness 

Amount of bills unpaid 



1916-17 


1917-18 


$153,709.29 
1,050,849.88 

176,952.21 

59,349.56 

53,722.14 

142,909.34 

270,854.12 

41,845.73 

3,154.28 

41,579.86 

44,458.36 


$173,330.99 
1,206,559.55 

68.076.21 
64,225.21 
56,846.82 
104,391.42 
521,539.68 
56,368.03 
13,863.09 
44,801.77 

64,926.99 


$2,039,384.76 


$2,359,929.76 


$9,132,263.38 


$10,024,094.86 


$2,914,712.97 

551,976.11 

27,758.94 


$3,039,920.84 

430.481.16 

7,628.98 



Receipts. 



Revenue receipts: 

Stats fund apportionment 

Taxes levied by county supervisors 

■City school taxes 

Free high school aid 

State aid for manual training 

State aid for domestic science 

State aid for agriculture 

State aid for deaf and blind 

State aid for commercial course 

State aid for teachers' training course 

Tuition received 

Other fees from patrons 

Rent or sale of textbooks 

Interest on school funds 

All other revenue 

Nonrevenue receipts: 

Loans 

Sale of bonds 

Warrants issued and unpaid 

Sales of real property and proceeds from insurance ad 

justments • 

Sales of equipment and supplies 

Refund of payments 

Other nonrevenue receipts 

'Total all receipts ^ 

Balance on hand June 30, previous year 

Total 

Less total expenses and outlays 

Balance on hand June 30 



$990,908.53 


$1,016,761.87 


957,592.89 


998,476.85 


5,068,121.91 


5.795,971.90 


31,643.05 


41,191.81 


16,157.87 


14,918.36 


17,209.59 


15,724.48 


1,638.49 


3,507.24 


85,180.79 


133,516.36 


14,607.42 


15,120.40 


8,897.96 


24,270.96 


157,557.58 


162,261.06 


10,005.13 


21,649.24 


40,289.00 


48,202.29 


37,266.18 


38,831.12 


151,679.60 


46,661.86 


$7,588,755.99 


$8,377,065.28 


$464,932.36 


$582,188.28 


1,372,610.50 


1,215,532.40 


48,107.35 


43,063.53 


51,561.01 


18,869.27 


27,835.08 


35,830.68 


23,720.49 


21,237.07 


44,129.66 


51,514.99 


$2,032,896.40 


$1,968,226.12 


$9,611,652.39 


$10,345,291.40 


3,068,087.72 


3,542,285.27 


$12,679,740.11 


$13,887,576.67 


9,132.263.38 


10,024,094.86 


$3,547,476.73 


$3,863,481.81 
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Figure 15. Distribution of Total Expenditures for Education (for 1911) 

Total Expenditure $25,694,206 

For Public Schools 21,385,791 

For Higher and Special Education 4,308,415 

12— S. S. 
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City 



CouriTY 




Figure 16. Analyses of Receipts — 1911-1918 
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Tablb 37. — Bay SchooUfor tJie Deaf. 



Total expendl tu res 

Teachers salaries 

Board and transportation 

Supplies 

Fuel 

Janitors' salaries 

Miscellaneous 

Total enrollment 

Defective speech 

Ck>ngenltally deaf , 

Totally deaf 

Partially deaf 

Boardincr ^ 

Part time pupils having defective speech ' 

Dolncr industrial work 




101,142.33 
63,703.66 
17,311.72 
3,284.13 
1,248.72 
2,358.00 
3,236.10 

486 
157 
140 
188 
141 
116 
235 
273 



1917-18 



$86,428.42 

61,098.14 

17,828.22 

2,512 56 

465.00 

731 00 

858.31 

500 
150 
•137 
217 
128 
121 
319 
270 



Schools are maintained at: 



AntiiTO 

Appleton 

Ashland 

Black River Falls 

Bloominffton 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac 

♦Discontinued 



Green Bay 

Jane.sviUe 

Kenosha 

La CroBse 

Madison 

Marinette 

Marshfield 

in 1917-18. 



Milwaukee 
Mineral Point* 
New London 
Oshkosh 
Platte ville 
Bacine 
Rice Lake 



Richland Center 

Ulpon 

Sheboyfiran 

Stevens Point 

Superior 

Wausau 



Table 38 Day Schools for the Blind. 



Total expenditures , 

Teachers' salaries , 

Board and transportation 

Supplies , *, 

Miscellaneous , 

Enrollment 



1916-17 



$9,991.26 

7,662.17 

1,206.18 

866.22 

256.69 

70 



1917-18 



$10,651.71 

9,199.19 

1,008 08 

275.21 

169.23 

68 



These schools are maintained at Milwaukee and Racine. 



Yocational Schools 

There are thirty-two dti^s maintaining^ vocational schools at the present time: 

Appleton Green Bay Menasba Sheboygan 

Beaver Dam Janes ville Menomonie South Milwaukee 

Beloit Kenosha Milwaukee Stevens Point 

Chippewa Palls La Crosse Neenah Superior 

Cudahy Madison North Milwaukee Two Rivers 

Eau Claire Manitowoc * Oshkosh Wausau 

Pond du Lac Marinette Bacine Waukesha 

Grand Rapids Marshfield Rhinelander Wfest Allis" 

Cities ol over 5,000 inhabitants required by law to establish such schools, but which 
have not yet done so. 

Antigo Baraboo Oconto Watertown 

Ashland Merrill Portage 

Enrollment 1916-17 1917-18 

Total day enrollment 23,045 25,298 

Total evening enrollment 17,613 20,535 

Grand total 40,658 45,833 

Other Pacts 

State aJd $151,751 $173,629 

Number of teachers ... *767 

Cost of instruction and maintenance $460,858 $501,238 

• Not accurate because of confusion due to same teacher serving both day and even 
ing sessions 
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Table 41. — Normal Schools. 





Avera^re 
Enroll- 
ment 


Gradu- 
ates 


Teach- 
ers 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures 


Capital 


Mainte- 
nance 


Operation 


1916-17 
Total 


4,743 

184 
484 
1.100 
496 
325 
582 
601 
526 
445 


1.785 

65 
196 
389 
231 
116 
230 
253 
162 
143 


375 

21 
41 
81 
45 
29 
42 
47 
33 
36 

386 

26 
43 
83 
44 
31 
41 
48 
34 
36 


$1,358,954.21 

113,970.15 
130,594.62 
195.671.79 
292,897.34 
119.210.67 
115,862.61 
152,525.24 
141,618.62 
96.603.17 


$514,310.90 

67.147.63 
87.772.66 
• 28,709.95 
183.819.55 
47,209.31 
17,865.65 
53.119.88 
64,312.49 
14,353.78 


$32,147.03 

381.16 
2,916.71 
6,697.42 
2,697.34 
3.079.32 
4,553.26 
5.590.08 

637.62 
5.594.12 


$812,496.28 


Eau Claire 

I^a Crosse 

Milwaukee 

Osb.kosh 


46,441.36 

89,905.25 

160,264.42 

106.380.45 


Platte ville 

River Falls 

Stevens Point . . . 
Suoerior 


68,922.04 
93.443.70 
93,815.28 
76 668.51 


Whitewater 


76.655.27 


1917-18 
Total 


3,943 

198 
405 
1,036 
395 
288 
472 
461 
428 
260 


1,655 

103 
134 
470 
187 
08 
176 
207 
145 
135 


11,220,883.90 

75,757.96 
120,962.28 
17.S 400.12 
257,010,99 
110,984.96 
112,214.66 
131.814.40 
149.692.41 

87,046.12 


$359,711.34 

17,138.61 
26,378.41 
10,330.26 
153,419.66 
35,184.70 
13.300.78 
29,629.79 
68.538.59 
5,790.54 


$22,368.08 

147.01 
2.849.38 
3.896.93 
1,729.38 
2,675.03 
2,965.96 
5,593.82 

308.17 
2,202.40 


S838. 804.48 


Eau Claire 

La Crosse 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosb 


58.472.34 

91.734.49 

161,172.93 

101.861.95 


Platteville 

River Falls...... 

Stevens Point . . . 
SuDerior 


73,125.23 
95.947.92 
96.590.79 
80,845,65 
79,053.18 


Whitewater 
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Tablb ^2. — University of Wisconsin — Summary of Enrollment and Faculty 



Graduate school 

Letters and Science . 

EncrineerinfiT 

Agrrlcult'jire 

Law school 

Medical school 

School of music 

Library school 



Total 

Deductin«r twice enumerated 

Net total resrular year 

Summer session 

DeductiniT students recrnlar year. 



Revised total summer session 

Short and dairy courses 

Grand to^al excludlnfi: extension students. 

Extension division 

Faculty members— total 



President and deans 

Professors 

Associate professors 

Assistant professors 

Lecturers (grivlnff part time). 

Instructors 

Assistants (mainly half-time) 



1917-18 



353 
2,914 

552 

620 
82 

126 
97 
34 



4,425 

139 

4,286 

2,334 

542 

1,792 

289 

6,367 

9,388 

690 

10 
95 
66 

23 
212 
128 
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Tablb 43. — Umv&rsitp of Wisconsin — Summary of Financial Report 



Bbckipts 



Total receipts 

From students 

Interest 

Grants 

Gifts 

Other sources 

Disbursements 

Total 

Instruction and administration. 

Wacres 

M aintenance 

Supplies and material 

Permanent improvements 

Refunds 



1916-17 



$3,013,809.48 

653,694.14 

36,443.86 

1,934,169.36 

21,799.98 

367,792.14 



S2 845,281.64 
1,542,089.90 
217,212.77 
350,509.61 
369,584.35 
340,633.77 
25,251.24 



1917-18 



$2,901,453.94 

556.743.70 

39,109.21 

1,929,580.21 

24,863.43 

351,157.39 



$2,779,071.96 
1,465,141.64 
214,329.69 
427,747.08 
379,367.64 
265,911.01 
26,574.90 
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Table 50. — School Finaneei — 



Location 



EXPBNDI 



Total 



Control 



Instruction 



Operation 



Main- 
tenance 



Totals 

' Antfgo 

Appleton 

'Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver Dam , 

Belolt 

Berlin 

Brodhead 

Burlington 

Chippewa Palls , 

Columbus 

Cudahy , 

De Pere , 

Eau Claire 

Edgerton 

Elkhom , 

Evansville 

Pond du Lac 

Port Atkinson 

Grand Rapids 

Green Bay 

Hayward 

Horieon 

Hudson 

JanesviUe 

Jefferson 

Eaulrauna 

Eenosha 

La Orosse 

Ladysmith < 

Lake Geneva 

Lake Mills 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Marshfleld 

Mellen 

Menasha 

Menomonie 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Mineral Point 

Monroe 

Neenah 

New London 

Oconomowoc 

Oconto 

Onalaska 

Oshkosh 

Park Palls 

Pesbtigo 

Phillips 

Platteville 

Portage 

Prairie du Chien 



$9, 132, 263. 3( 



$162,M4.17 

201,049.74 

88,170.84 

45,407.60 

41,265.92 

174,709.91 
72,814.01 
21,378.19 
38,714.70 
54,398.19 

22,420.13 
42,067.45 
11,639.73 
189,407.32 
26,924.21 

22,805.67 
18,644.46 

114,430.66 
43,906.32 

100,869.71 

172,613.81 
18,387.71 
17,135.39 
26,302.56 

108,591.27 

28,578.82 

43,999.17 

255,742.38 

200,012.39 

37,051.42 

42,077.84 
59,724.77 
894,283.76 
97,529.75 
72,318.39 

45,897.96 
17,558.24 
38,669.01 
44,791.18 
47,892.19 

3,165,464.88 

22,120.19 

112,534.40 

42,930.90 

24,007.09 

25,825.82 

38,856.00 

8,905.57 

207,191.88 

68,773.80 

14,875.41 
18,767.73 
40,515.91 
128,526.22 
70,613.16 



$274,437.22 



$2,889.92 
2,141.75 
8,414.77 
1,186.79 
2,269.27 

5,576.16 

880.83 

565.00 

1,855.41 

3,367.75 

2,069.39 
2,165.02 

321.93 
5,646.76 

145.00 

1,673.77 
1,752.50 
4,825.96 
2,528.14 
3,585.41 

6,166.10 

660.00 

104.92 

. 478.33 

4.080.50 

1,446.74 
965.00 
7,763.99 
6,626.56 
2,618.08 

2,389.64 
447.80 
8,377.70 
5,065.65 
5,217.44 

2,700.00 
1,439.26 
3,275.46 

2,837. 7< 
2,276. 

68,173.82 

1,914.93 

2,352.54 

3,287.39 

473.22 

1,900.00 

472.18 

482.40 

4,879.03 

2,050.00 

420.05 
1,729.00 
2,626.21 
2,558.04 

351.71 



$5,181,210.82 



$34,231.83 
89,192.76 
56,125.44 
29,924.32 
24,671.26 

79,846.43 
16,635.56 
9,454.80 
19,822.60 
37,846.28 

14,814.00 
13,578.15 
8,054.77 
89,946.80 
20,062.11 

11,522.72 
11,372.47 
80,721.65 
23,171.28 
38,669.64 

110,533.59 
10,021.92 
11,097.55 
18,270.66 
61,667.32 

16,284.29 

23,424.81 

133,977.58 

140,371.17 

17,055.40 

22,939.11 
12,734.18 
185,592.93 
66,452.97 
49,706.47 

24,524.55 
10,236.23 
18,615.02 
27,731.16 
34,191.94 

2,042,221.03 
13,971.01 
23,822.22 
25,902.84 
15,763.14 

17,863.48 

25,433.69 

5,816.12 

135,275.33 

12,773.01 

10,350.95 
11,269.97 
20,741.36 
22,667.39 
11,873.90 



$1,020,594.40 



$10,406.66 

20,654.67 

12,084.18 

9.100.66 

8,205.83 

19,691.71 
2,988.79 
2,374.55 
4,588.45 
7.680.78 

3,779.34 

. 5,608.96 

1,910.44 

19,089.71 

3,838.71 

3,803.51 
2,867.94 

15,396.96 
5^481.22 

13,054.59 

22,768.01 
2,593.11 
2,353.70 

2,878.17 
15,010.66 

2,975.48 

7,126.61 

85,480.97 

40,364.10 

5,946.47 

7,753.02 

3,533.22 

87,231.08 

15,343.63 

10,062.89 

5,838.52 
3,818.79 
4,609.63 
7,449.17 
7.238.43 

289,416.33 
2,425.37. 
8,514.03 
8,066.52 
4,243.34 

3,904.37 
5,635.59 
1,280.60 
37,952.18 
3,715.95 

1,779.87 
2,242.12 
5,183.14 
4,319.65 
1,599.99 



$436,419.79 



$13,250.44 

90,076.81 

3,297.51 

3,124.04 

1,859.11 

9.592.55 

1,442.01 

708.03 

939.32 

2,597.27 

1,265.00 
1,301.59 
916.12 
5,105.20 
2,193.25 

897.22 

524.83 

5,227.81 

2,990.17 

4.098.68 

10,527.42 

87.18 

557.30 

4,079.56 

2,424.91 

1,043.99 
1,612.70 
16,162.26 
6,084.49 
1,516.47 

4,389.89 
1,530.29 
12,265.92 
8,677.73 
2,643.37 

6,147.68 
1,458.00 
1.921.90 
4,910.25 
1,895.99 

171,883.62 

719.80 

1,797.92 

3,383.68 

303.51 

1,433.97 

2,038.05 

752.97 

10,428.54 

744.18 

788.31 
610.70 
3,120.90 
500.00 
685.73 
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Cities— 1917 



TUBES 



Miscellan- 
eous 



Outlays 



TeachlDiT 
Salaries 



Receipts 



Revenue 



$77,216.39 



$2,990.49 

2,789.12 

442.06 

663.79 

655.85 

1,521.96 
911.77 
308.72 
250.36 

1.256.11 

862.40 
677.74 
163.87 
4,219.18 
497.85 

298.44 
452.55 

1,013.18 
999.54 

1,060.01 

5,118.91 

75.55 

249.70 

595.84 

1,054.00 

1,177.39 
1,561.73 
7,021.07 
2,226.88 
205.41 

1,043.37 
427.53 
5,732.65 
1,853.04 
3,738.72 

1,917.21 
277.41 
615.03 

1,862.90 
839.78 

56,208.39 

527.57 

2,450.79 

1,043.82 

605.33 

724.00 
330.10 
386.14 
2,703.52 
625.04 

177.14 

928.44 

5,791.65 

2,281.14 

427.62 



$2,089,384.76 



$99,174.83 

77,194.63 

12,856.88 

1,408.00 

8,604.60 

58,481.10 
49,955.06 

7,967.09 
11,258.56 

1,650.00 

130.00 
18,735.99 

272.60 
65,399.67 

187.29 

4,610.01 
1,674.17 
7,245.10 
8,735.97 
40,406.88 

17,499.78 



2,772.22 



24,853.88 

6,650.93 
9,308.32 
55,336.51 
4,339.19 
9,709.59 

3,563.31 

41,051.75 

145,063.48 

6,136.73 

949.50 

4,270.00 

328.55 

9,361.97 



1,950.00 

537,561.69 

2,561,51 

73,596.90 

1,246.65 

2,618.55 



4,946.39 

187.34 

15,953.28 

48,865.62 

1,859.09 

1,967.60 

3,052.75 

96,200.00 

55,674.21 



$4,216,094.03 



$25,880.95 
70,564.94 
43,704.24 
24,8(il.45 
20,498.57 

63,924.90 
14,305.69 
8,507.96 
16,996.21 
29,668.26 

14,554.00 
12,371.65 
7,560.82 
67,630.00 
17,912.18 

10,550.29 
10,650.79 
65,731.66 
21,016.08 
28,006.24 

88,992.25 

7,321.04 

9,220.66 

14,540.20 

56,849.18 

13,407.63 

19,848.29 
108,126.67 
109,092.16 

15,459.92 

20,772.53 
10,419.75 
153,324.59 
47,562.39 
40,023.84 

21,387.50 
9,028.35 
16,541.53 
23,155.84 
25,743.62 

1,674,544.12 
12,622.36 
15,864.52 
20,795.34 
12,359.88 

15,806.05 

18,168.65 

4,463.32 

103,002.41 

11,172.34 

8,425.00 
10,062.34 
19,369.08 
18,045.00 
10,131.00 



$3,068,087.72 



$56,404.76 

5,243.25 

6,263.88 

30,242.95 

10,624.06 

9,599.24 

10,352,68 

501.24 

7,140.91 
18,343.47 

8,717.76 
5,870.97 
5,205.46 
56,907.77 
3,140.09 

5,397.82 

9,532.33 

31,199.06 

656.18 

2.58 

1,920.99 

9,951.20 

581.14 

20,002.15 

2,465.95' 

8,702.76 

12,766.98 

118,. 501. 52 

81,330.12 

122.57 

14,921.24 

38,883.51 

1,967.15 

9,719.40 



16,521.44 

1,541.43 

34,922.02 

15,097.08 

9,020.40 

1,546,096.84 

6,549.23 

68,120.71 

2,947.74 

11,700.98 

8,288.45 

7,728.63 

8,793.97 

54,238.88 

678.15 

2,025.91 

2,488.97 

12,660.22 



7,624.63 



Non- 
Revenue 



Balance 



$7,587,755.99 



$78,457.96 

184,118.82 

75,595.73 

39,502.54 

86,840.50 

158,963.88 

109,957.78 

15,819.90 

29,346.73 

63,615.91 

22,817.47 
87,191.23 
11,507.46 
143,141.94 
28,232.66 

18,747.13 
18,441.55 
103,189.08 
41,614.36 
60,920.88 

140,718.55 

8,318.80 

15,845.07 

24,811.69 

84,525.44 

23,650.46 

34,730.25 

203,218.86 

189,105.59 

30,244.48 

37,011.55 

19,933.10 

272,275.71 

106,179.15 

72,005.60 

43,536.66 
16,207.13 
35,382.99 
41,363.84 
59,427.64 

2,666,960.06 
19,919.87 
48,259.59 
45,143.99 
25,904.65 

18,701.75 

80,663.68 

8,148.45 

203,486.57 

20,856.24 

14,628.17 
17,274.76 
80,205.70 
36,486.34 
17,028.51 



$2,032,896.40 



$35,229.60 

69,416.60 

11,166.25 

157.52 

4,018.30 

65,852.19 

25,093.25 

6,100.00 

4,900.00 



8,500.00 



16,136.00 
55.29 

4,154.28 

• ••••*•••>• 

2,105.58 

1,635.78 

47,748.88 

84,278.87 



1,000.00 

6,000.00 

25,100.00 

6.205.98 
5,201.20 
4,222.29 
2,800.88 
7,092.39 

3,000.00 

10,500.00 

127,620.17 



614.67 
113.14 



15,616.00 

25,264.90 

17,78 

874,295.12 



Total 



15,850.99 

"siiloi" 



8,835.04 

10,460.35 

47.34 

46.00 

48,000.00 



10.00 

4,191.73 

96,200.00 

68,376.50 



$12,679,740.11 



$170,092.82 

208,778.17 

93,025.86 

69,903.01 

50,977.86 

229,414.81 

145,408.66 

21,421.14 

41,887.64 

71,959.88 

31,535.23 
51,562.20 
16,712.92 
216,185.71 
31,428.04 

2o, 299.23 
27,978.88 

136.498.62 
43.906.82 

108.672.84 

176,918.41 
18,269.80 
17,876.21 
50,313.84 

112,091.39 

82,559.20 

52,698.43 

325,942.67 

273,236.54 

37,459.44 

54,932.79 

69,316.61 

401,863.03 

115,896.56 

72,620.27 

60,171.24 
17,748.56 
85,921.01 
81,725.82 
68,466.77 

5,087,354.02 

26,469.10 

131,731.29 

48,091.73 

37,946.67 

35,825.24 
48,852.66 
11,989.76 
257,720.45 
69,534.39 

16,654.08 
19,723.73 
47,067.65 
132,686.34 
93,029.64 
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Tablb 50 School Finances — 



Location 



EXPBNDI 



Total 



Racine 

Reedslrarg 

Bblnelander .'. . . 

Rice Lake 

RJpon 

River Palls 

Sheboygan 

South Milwaukee 

Stanley 

Stevens Point .. 

Stoughton 

Sturgeon Bay .. 

Superior 

Tomahawk 

Two Rivers .... 

Viroqua 

Washburn 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waupun , 

Wausau 

Wauwatosa 

West Allis 

Whitewater 



908,231.00 
25,882.87 
42.730.27 
84»290.41 
03,830.18 

27,563.27 
162,350.52 
35,123.90 
20,995.19 
53,926.71 

83,112.73 
24,061.83 
326,802.62 
24,264.19 
33,188.96 

23,823.84 

31,346.09 

102,619.62 

101,345.84 

27,277.52 

51,431.09 
114,378.86 
64,611.09 
87,658.99 
23,881.00 



Ck)ntrol 



9,106.82 
2.155.00 
2,853.70 
2,403.99 
2,183.06 

2,000.00 
5,365^ 
2,313.39 
2,021.86 
3.474.23 

2434.21 
430.00 
9,192.76 
1,763.52 
1,589.05 

307.59 

950.66 

3,405.68 

3,691.09 

975.86 

1,000.00 
4,787.30 
2,844.45 
2,832.07 
238.02 



Instruction 



Operation 



199,406.72 
16.881.09 
27,916.08 
22,111.50 
19,974.11 

9,951.99 

114,626.16 

22,702.77 

14,369.17 

36,588.00 

29,682.23 
18,066.37 
201,259.62 
13,475.66 
20,743.37 

15,346.77 
18,417.74 
26,566.36 
49,528.06 
15,917.44 

16,^.61 
81,948.42 
23,024.09 
49,644.02 
16,087.35 



35.092.69 
3.348.54 
9.313.80 
4,305.74 
5,055.37 

3,389.24 

16,758.26 

6,894.93 

2,401.13 

10,190.62 

8,268.60 

0,c7Uo.oD 

39,659.38 
3,612.28 
5,509.45 

4,662.74 
4,916.33 
7,905.12 
7,892.64 
3,495.16 

4,963.42 
17,319.01 
6,394.49 
9,209.18 
3,185.26 



Main- 
tenance 



13,819.61 
1,671.49 
2,436.84 
4,567.30 
1,162.94 

951.80 
6,568.60 
1,691.06 
1,574.65 
2,164.42 

2.936.64 

746.81 

12,477.69 

826.60 

3,263.41 
2,696.14 
2,804.19 
4,427.94 
771.22 

1,065.71 
2,760.73 
2,567.77 
3,222.45 
2,810.21 
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Cities^ i5Jf6-i7— Continued. 



TXIRKS 


Teachin? 
salaries 


BaOBIPTB 


Miscellaneous 


Outlays 


Revenue 


Non- 
Revenue 


Balance 


Total 


12,459.26 
418.96 
209.90 


38,847.00 
1,467.79 


160,088.13 
14,180.68 
22,889.48 
16,489.92 
17,429.13 

8,718.18 
86,443.99 
21,274.64 
13,180.99 
25,746.47 

26,695.03 
13,547.74 
164,608.48 
10,891.98 
17,297.82 

12,866.00 
16,543.29 
22,259.85 
42,271.71 
12,161.15 

13,026.38 
66,066.29 
21,329.35 
43,910.87 
12,153.00 


116,642.37 

17,664.07 

6,023.90 

27,063.30 

542.77 

532.66 

80,172.37 

11,849.12 

2,356.66 

16,213.48 

30,788.48 
9,949.43 

04,653.24 
6,233.88 

29,610.91 

634.22 

4,298.80 

61,962.78 

25,490.87 

5,188.87 

3,018.82 
12,677.69 
88,254.04 
41,566.06 
15,766.57 


291,028.47 
26,547.33 
42,754.97 
38,031.53 
3(),706.36 

17,776.24 
172.021.96 
28,966.87 
20,626.24 
56,576.80 

48,884.90 
26,072.18 
838,019.84 
24,103.56 
88,679.60 

22,844.81 
26,745.90 
58,554.48 
87,166.88 
25,778.20 

88,047.99 
117,680.82 
88,714.61 
78,860.22 
28,561.12 


1,006.82 
76.11 


406,667.66 
44,287.51 
47,778.96 
60,064.88 


875.38 


26.60 
36,010.46 

11,006.31 

15,069.44 

1,837.45 

406.52 

114.02 

38,746.91 




644.24 

264.98 

3,952.60 

183.70 


26,823.24 

10,000.00 
1,961.31 


64,072.87 

28,806.00 

264,146.61 

' 40,804.09 


223.36 
1,396.42 

1,456.24 
1,019.30 


138.01 
468.96 

8,494.85 

177.58 

6,651.28 


28,119.91 
78,248.76 

83,112.78 

86,199.14 

439,824.86 

80,837.48 


6,635.35 
877.14 


57,577.82 
3,810.00 
2,833.95 

141.90 

4,211.34 

61,365.01 

33,964.02 

6,878.61 

27,119.66 

4,458.28 

18,801.18 

19,176.89 

792.25 


620.16 

181.43 
151.88 
471.16 
1,822.07 
289.83 

947.70 
3,105.12 

979.16 
3,574.88 

768.00 


454.78 

845.31 
8,748.29 

497.96 

220,018.00 

1,689.08 

40,015.00 

1,867.68 

18.00 

7,662.21 

181.10 


68,746.29 

28,828.84 

84,782.49 

116,085.10 

882,644.70 

82,606.16 

76,081.81 
181,666.19 

76,986.65 
128,107.49 

89,447.88 
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Table SSi^Sehool F% 



Location 



ExPBin> 



Total 



Control 



Instruction 



Operation 



Main- 
tenance 



Totals. 



Antlgo 

Appleton . . . 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver Dam 



Belolt 

Berlin 

BroAead ...... 

Burlington 

Obimewa Falls 



9106,786.00 

216,184.19 

222,854.05 

52,838.75 

39,893.82 

228,006.06 
78,817.41 
21,617.76 
40,589.54 
62»86B«82 

25,177.43 
48,774.28 
13,109.44 
158,868.67 
29,833.82 

28,584.85 
27,201.38 

123,565.86 
67,427.20 

123,754.89 

258,1.57.16 
17,699.87 
16,866.16 

107,746.68 
Janesville 114,296.40 



Columbus 
Cudahy ... 
De Pere ... 
Eau Claire 
Edgerton . 



Elkhom 

Evansville .... 
Fond du Lac. 
Fort Atkinson 
Grand Rapids 



Oreen Bay 
Hay ward . 
Horicon . . 
Hudson . . 



$10,024,094.86 



Jefferson . 
Kaukauna 
Kenosha . 
La Crosse 
Ladysmlth 



Lake Geneva 
Lake Mflls . 

Madison 

Manitowoc . 
Marinette ... 



Marshfleld 

Mdlen 

Menasha . 
Menomonie 
Merrill .... 



Milwaukee . . . 
Mineral Point 

McMiroe 

Neenah 

New London , 



Oconomowoo 
Oconto ..... 
Onalaska . . . 

Oshkosh 

Park Falls . 



Pesbtiffo 

Phillips 

FlatteriUe 

Portage 

Prairie du Cbien. 



28,162.43 

45,887.02 

292,720.32 

200,844.90 



$295,003.71 



47,866.89 

33,265.77 

490,453.94 

105,928.93 

83,854.96 

46,890.40 
18,095.03 
36,008.06 
78,000.48 
56,866.59 

3,417,878.86 
25,494.60 
61,871.80 
48,047.66 
28,638.98 

30,316.01 

41,941.15 

8,889.28 

137,456.30 

80,125.91 

11,446.76 
19,866.20 
G2.900.27 
48»024.88 
68,068.52 



12,710.44 
1,926.00 
3,754.65 
1,219.78 
2,414.85 

6,025.59 
762.73 
1,261.29 
1,982.76 
8,888.40 

2,139.29 
2,598.49 

840.41 
5,682.28 

145.00 

1,056.60 
1,879.51 
5,255.18 
2,546.12 
3,860.40 

6,084.87 

835.00 

91.84 

1,661.69 

4,530.09 

1,095.42 

980.00 

9,031.51 

8,271.09 



$5,410,081.35 



2,435.00 
405.38 
9,106.36 
5,350.55 
5,378.70 

2,500.00 
1,142.70 
3,891.19 
8,449.51 
2,644.58 

75,081.88 

2,076.28 

1,837.44 

1,853.80 

950.14 

1,925.00 
1,994.09 
1,427.70 
5,432.42 
2,250.00 

473.64 

945.00 

4.717.44 

1,921.86 

420.00 



$47,481.66 
96,851.50 
60,556.61 
81,802.40 
25,665.52 

86,878.74 
16,711.77 
8,967.01 
20,510.66 
89,120.79 

15,328.81 
15,244.80 
9,188.88 
95,011.81 
21,168.74 

12,978.59 
13,604.80 
87,892.06 
28,615.01 
40,804.95 

119,437.05 
10,877.10 
11,284.84 
17,211.67 
59,534.06 

17,006.46 

25,900.06 

152,854.86 

141,724.51 



$1,280,147.84 



24,178.00 
14,018.65 
202,501.61 
70,152.87 
66,122.51 

27,174.80 
12,260.91 
21,563.18 
29,333.04 
36,599.96 

2,042,992.54 
14,816.70 
29,088.07 
29,200.44 
17,573.72 

18,549.72 

21,282.57 

5,276.84 

129,967.86 

12,685.02 

8,582.07 
13,171.29 
20,844.07 
23,784.28 
14,792.33 



$14,008.29 

26,225.55 

15,014.64 

10,686.16 

9,018.05 

80,224.87 
6,512.33 
2,096.61 
3,946.48 

12,496.69 

4,713.56 
6,315.16 
2,881.15 
22,004.84 
4,836.80 

4,888.28 
2,564.60 

18,477.81 
5,959.75 

17,296.40 

26,106.56 
2,546.44 
2,786.71 
3,337.47 

16,491.50 

2,669.02 

7,616.31 

87,429.06 

32,468.78 



7,750.08 

4,077.21 

60,662.06 

17,300.99 

14,606.13 

7,850.00 
3.908.16 
6,893.85 
9,752.08 
11,799.25 

875,125.24 

8,515.67 

10,090.90 

9,862.73 

5,227.78 

5,541.06 
6,665.77 
1,266.72 
41,014.52 
6,794.19 

1,911.09 
2,739.98 
7.711.26 
9,191.02 
3,940.14 



$487,727.06 



$8,405.17 

12,888.08 

8,657.06 

1,480.27 

1,855.11 

8,067.86 
1,531.97 
146.68 
1,805.85 
2,820.88 

1,675.98 
4,888.00 
1,166.12 
6,208.28 
1,818.84 

1,779.51 
840.33 
5,624.86 
1,471.02 
5,504.71 

5,400.74 

8,191.59 

724.50 

802.96 

3,262.30 

406.06 
8,018.85 
8,120.78 
7,118.98 



1,266.85 

788.25 

10,196.41 

7.866.80 

5,728.94 

1,201.88 
625.06 
2,197.91 
1,428.17 
8,690.05 

288,464.06 

2,840.58 

8,761.94 

4,649.16 

393.42 

2,439.79 

476.88 

583.88 

8,967.29 

1,442.48 

159.54 

478.26 

«76.96 

1,022.79 

1,848.86 
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ITVBBS 



MtecellaneoiM 



Outlays 



Tenchlnfir 
Salaries 



RaOBIPTB 



U«»ven e 



Non- 
revenue 



Balance 



Total 



$191,115.65 



$5,278.61 

2,648.29 

583.29 

529.70 

987.71 

1,474.27 
1,220.57 
2,228.16 
245.56 
1,738.88 

440.04 

961.01 

87.88 

5,683.53 

1,267.85 

25.00 

346.88 

1,873.62 

1,249.15 

1,171.60 

1,562.51 
249.74 
460.51 
267.65 

1,742.69 

1,212.27 

596.44 

8,712.56 

6,347.77 



$2,359,929.76 



$35,851.84 

76,199.82 

138,838.71 

7,115.44 

462.58 

95,425.73 
52,078.04 ^ 

8,918.01 
12,049.21 

3,109.18 

900.75 
18,772.32 



$4,429,971.13 



19,332.93 
96.89 

3,361.42 

7,965.76 

4,442.83 

32,586.15 

55,024.83 

99,563.93 



1,556.76 
84,465.29 
28,734.76 

5,714.28 

7,881.86 

76,571.60 

4,918.77 



$35,423.89 
80,061.00 
47,501.04 
26,255.22 
21,722.78 

75,951.12 
13,901.57 
7,619.31 
17,790.61 
29,904.14 

14,322.81 
14,512.74 
7,063.35 
70,658.25 
19,205.94 

11,006.59 
11,264.64 
69,272.62 
21,135.66 
29,383.79 

92,453.85 

8,589.48 

9,534.16 

15,156.84 

42,000.17 

15,055.52 

22,409.96 

124,772.69 

102,670.97 



$8,377,065.28 



$83,897.10 

147,690.69 

197,358.22 

52,390.33 

42,442.34 

160,404.53 
24,905.36 
17,070.80 
28,412.01 
61,277.08 

29,949.15 
61,075.67 
12,844.40 
140,174.47 
27.416.64 

20,711.17 
25,310.84 
161,081.00 
44,396.13 
73,960.30 

164,343.47 
16.376.76 
16,836.44 
43,408.62 
86,315.29 

22,692.79 

40,279.19 

235,884.40 

220,558.95 



$1,968,226.12 



$28,909.02 

78,509.75 

20,816.46 

56.07 

4,428.77 

22,706.94 

89.42 

5,220.67 

10,700.35 



5,999.60 



3,246.89 

2,042.92 

5,396.82 

23,103.36 

44,332.75 

107,125.78 



260.98 
78,581.02 
27,386.94 

5,602.76 

6,756.25 

32,463.69 



$3,863,481.81 



$4,020.12 
17,744.68 
674.75 
24,608.06 
16,689.23 

9,720.31 

18,767.02 

716.66 

1,345.76 
16,469.45 

11,745.46 
27,795.74 

4,806.15 
23,101.93 

2,587.15 

5,867.30 

9,560.15 

81,868.97 

72.29 

2,340.79 

17,616.69 

3,558.68 

472.08 

38,254.29 
2,906.95 

4,113.50 

9,847.68 

45,828.06 

95,921.04 



$13,887,576.67 



$112,806.12 

233,928.87 

223,029.70 

76,941.81 

56,583.05 

287,816.37 
97,584.43 
22,334.42 
41.885.30 

78,838.27 

36,922.89 
76,570.02 
17,917.59 
176,970.60 
81,920.47 

29,451.62 
36,761.53 

205,434.83 
67,499.49 

126,095.68 

275,773.85 

21,258.85 

17,338.19 

146,000.92 

117,282.85 

32,275.93 

55,734.70 

338,548.38 

296.766.94 



1.166.90 
442.81 
6.256.10 
2,273.93 
2,018.67 

799.61 
263.21 
886.14 
1.882.43 
325.48 

54.389.04 

312.55 

2,289.82 

1,350.35 

658.48 

1.860.44 

506.51 

335.09 

7.034.21 

1.956.59 

126.42 
269.17 
2.709.66 
244.45 
271.10 



10.569.06 

13,528.47 

211,732.40 

3.475.29 



7,364.11 



1,675.81 

32,660.25 

1,906.25 

631,821.13 

2,432.92 

14,358.13 

1,131.67 

3,835.49 



11,023.38 



54,729.30 

194.00 
1,762.60 

16,760.00 
6,860.43 

42,296.10 



22,277.25 
12,151.91 
165.632.81 
50,719.21 
47,007.20 

25.419.80 
11.158.50 
18,417.00 
24,644.13 
26,867.83 

1,702,462.08 
13,580.57 
26,644.03 
22,862.80 
14,646.74 

15,726.80 
14,816.93 
4.671.16 
99.423.00 
11.429.52 

6,624.37 
11,251.59 
16,695.68 
18,460.60 
12.452.83 



89.049.24 

20.454.08 

307.346.24 

114,301.53 

83,706.63 

46.927.75 
18,591.44 
34.763.81 
4^,699.38 
59.134.19 

2.883,444.49 
27.736.41 
67.285.05 
49,762.43 
32.015.62 

26.077.34 

34,859.01 

9,171.98 

178,177.81 

23.228.55 

12.683.46 
23.248.70 
81.806.62 
27,932.66 
18,519.87 



7,500.00 

10,260.87 

201,000.00 

15.85 



1,832.52 
3,853.88 

826,896.66 

4.00 

4,600.00 



68.06 



3,043.05 
40.45 



57,094.35 



21,760.00 
10,932.18 
29.752.81 



12,038.30 

7,051.02 

26,471.57 

26.757.25 

153.56 

14,810.63 

696.73 

45,407.73 

7,167.63 

17,696.06 

2,218,866.33 
6,694.72 

19.610.64 
6.875.61 

17.884.27 

5,760.76 
80,125.91 

8,407.34 

41,250.08 

957.58 

3,015.37 
4,838.50 
7,191.09 



7.620.14 



59.404.19 

40,306.79 

515,926.51 

132,686.18 

84,008.67 

61,701.03 
18,781.76 
82,015.81 
85,168.41 
74,561.65 

6,631,230.19 
32,069.32 

cSV,M)l..<fs 

54,923.26 
46,023.25 

36,076.76 
47,898.72 
12,296.57 
228,706.38 
81.083.49 

14,462.13 
24,204.70 
60,100.86 
43.024.88 
70,688.66 
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